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Steam  Shovel  vs.  Toy  Spade 

When  Uncle  Sam  decided  to  dig  the 
Panama  Canal  he  didn’t  employ  a  lot  of 
children  with  toy  spades.  He  bought  a 
battery  of  the  biggest  steam  shovels  ever 
built.  And  ships  are  now  passing  through 
the  Panama  Canal. 


When  the  time  comes  for  you  to 
dig  your  way  into  the  Chicago 
market,  take  a  leaf  from  Uncle 
Sam’s  notebook — use  the  most 
powerful  machiney  you  can  find. 

Use  The  Chicago  Daily  News. 

There  are  approximately  450,000 
families  in  Chicago.  The  Daily 
News  has  a  circulation  of  over 
425,000,  of  which  more  than  92% 
is  concentrated  in  Chicago  and 


suburbs.  So  you  can  readily  see 
that  disregarding  the  non-English 
speaking.  The  Daily  News  is 
read  by  very  nearly  every  worth 
while  family  in  Chicago. 

And  as  The  Daily  News  has  a 
larger  circulation,  by  over  90,000, 
in  Chicago  and  suburbs  than  any 
other  newspaper,  daily  or  Sun¬ 
day,  it  is  the  only  newspaper 
through  which  you  can  reach  all 
these  worth  while  families. 


In  New  York 
It’s  the  WORLD 

First  tn  the  First  City 


During  the  month  of  September,  just  closed,  accord¬ 
ing  to  figures  of  the  statistical  department  of  the 
New  York  Evening  Post,  the  WORLD  led  all  the 
newspapers  of  New  York  in  total  advertising  printed; 
in  gains,  and  also  in  total  advertising  published  dur¬ 
ing  the  year  1916. 

During  September,  the  WORLD  printed  1,075,928 
agate  lines  of  advertising — a  gain  of  163,878  lines 
over  the  same  period  last  year  ! 

For  the  past  nine  months  of  1916,  the  WORLD 
printed  a  total  of  9,207,329  agate  lines — a  gain  of 
1,675,928  lines  over  the  same  period  last  year,  and  an 
average  of  over  a  Million  Lines  a  Month! 

Advertisers  concentrate  where  their  investment  pays. 
The  WORLD  Is  making  such  wonderful  strides 
and  beating  its  own  topnotch  records  because  it  pays 
advertisers. 


First  tn  the  First  City 

It’s  ihe  WORLD 

in  New  York 
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THE  EVENING  POST:  NEW  YORK.  TUESDA 


'lO-DArS  STOCK  MARKET 

PRICES  RECOVER  SHARPLY,  WEAK¬ 
ENING  AT  CLOSE. 

Gains  of  1  to  4  Points  in  Early  Trad¬ 
ing  —  Irregular  Reaction  in  the 
Final  Hour  —  Foreig^n  Exchange 
Rates  Easier. 


PRICES  OF  THE  DAY 

_  25  10  Ray  Coi 

„  19100  Reading 

To-day  s  highest,  lowest,  and  closing  ,93  >1  j  J 

prices  on  actual  sales,  the  numl"  r  of  *  jqq  j  ^ 

shares  sold,  and  the  net  changes  from  ^qq  gj. 
yesterday’s  ciosino-  nrlces  or  from  last  onn  sf  r.  ji~ 


Perhaps  because  this  morning’s  news 
reported  no  further  sinking  of  merchant 
ships  by  submarines,  but  more  nrr.hably 
because  of  a  natural 
ing,  to-day’s  stock  ma 
erally  higher  and  adva 
hours.  To  this  recovery  ^  t  1 
tlcaJ'  -o  exce-'^on.  Bi 


recorded  sal 
Sales. 

100  Adv.Rui 
700  AIrskaC 
100  A'aska-J 
700  Allis-Ch 
1600  Am.Ag.i 
7300  Am.Beei 
3200  Am.  Oai 
4900  .Am.  Cai 
10800  Hid 


WAR  STREET  PARAGRAPHS 

News  and  Comment  of  the  Day  on 
the  Stock  Market. 

After  the  break,  the  moralizing.  Kntcr 
the  I-told-you-sos  and  the  just-what- 
I’ve-been-saying-right  alongs.  Maybe  they 
have.  One  f'^reets.  Son”  ■'eople  have 


Record  Stock-Market  Days 


THE  EVENING  POST. 

OUTSIDE  SECURITIES 

Zinc  ConcentratinK  Prominent  on 
liroad  Street  Curb  —  Active  Trnd- 
inK  and  Brisk  Aiivanees  in  Many 

Issues  -  Standard  Oil  Stocks  Ite- 

aet  Slightly  -  Short-Term  Note* 

in  Good  Bemanii  -  Piililie  Utilities 


The  trading  on  the  Ilroad  Street  curb  n 
indicated  a  growing  outside  speculative  d 
interest,  with  many  i.ssues  active  and  a 
"•  ■  '•mneroiis  sub.stantial  gains  a 
■’oncentrating  was  again  < 
1th  a  demand  coming  2 
'  *  trade  sources  here  in  a 

U  If  w  vhich  the  price  ad- 

I  the  r-tt  he’  of  the  . 


''  I  'HESE  are  times  of  record  transactions  on  the 
-*•  New  York  Stock  Exchange,  when  each  new  day 
brings  unprecedented  developments  in  the  world  of 
commerce  and  finance. 

The  Daily  Financial  Article  of 

Slje  Netor  Igprk 

is  the  oracle  to  which  financiers  and  men  of  large  affairs  look  for 
intelligent  and  unbiassed  comment  on  the  day’s  developments  and 
also  conservative  and  accurate  predictions  as  to  what  the  future 
holds  in  store. 

Financial  and  economic  relations  among  the  nations  of  the  worl  J  have  in  many 
cases  been  completely  reversed,  for  at  least  the  period  of  the  war.  New  York  has 
become  the  world’s  banking  centre,  with  even  Europe  as  one  of  its  clients. 

What  further  changes  will  be  brought  by  continued  war  and  how  will  the  return 
of  peace  affect  American  finance,  manufactures,  trade,  investment  markets  and 
general  business  conditions? — are  questions  which  everyone  is  asking. 

The  Daily  Financial  Article  of  The  New  Evening  Post  throws  added  light  on  this 
development  with  each  recurring  market  day.  The  man  of  financial  affairs,  as 
well  as  the  layman,  is  guided  by  this  important  article  which  is  written  at  the 
close  of  the  market,  in  the  most  conservative  newspaper  office  in  America,  and 
printed  daily  in  a  newspaper  widely  famed  for  accuracy  and  reliability.  It  is  sent 
by  direct  wire  about  3.00  P.  M.  (Eastern  Time)  from  the  editorial  rooms  of  The 
New  York  Evening  Post  to  newspapers  like  the  Chicago  Daily  News,  Philadelphia 
Evening  Bulletin,  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  Pittsburg  Press,  and  Cleveland  Press. 

The  Editor  &  Publisher  says:  “The  unmistakable  and  the  most  gratifying  proof  of  the  value 
of  Mr.  Noyes’s  financial  department  is  the  return  in  advertising.  In  ratio  to  its  circulation, 
The  New  York  Evening  Post  carries  a  greater  volume  of  financial  advertising  than  any  other 
newspaper  in  the  United  States.” 

Wire  today  for  exclusive  publication  in  your  city  to 

SYNDICATE  DEPARTMENT 

SHje  Hctor  l^ork 

More  Than  a  Newspaper — A  National  Institution 
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The  Net  Paid  Circulation  of  the  Sunday 


For  Three  Months  Ending  Sept.  30,  1916,  was 

705,676 

Copies  Per  Issue 

The  Sunday  New  York  AMERICAN  has  over  200,000  more  circulation  than  the  Sunday  New 
York  World 

It  has  over  300,000  more  than  the  Sunday  New  York  Times. 

It  has  over  500,000  more  than  the  Sunday  New  York  Herald. 

It  has  600,000  more  than  either  the  Sunday  New  York  Tribune  or  the  Sunday  New  York  Sun. 
The  Sunday  New  York  AMERICAN  has  a  larger  regular,  net  paid  circulation  than  the  Sun¬ 
day  New  York  Times,  Herald  and  Tribune  combined. 


The  Sunday  New  York  American 
leads  all  other  Sunday  newspapers  in 


City  Circulation 
Suburban  Circulation 
Country  Circulation 


New  High-Water  Mark 


The  average  net  paid  circulation  of  the  Daily  and  Sunday  New  York  American  for  the  three  months 
ending  September  30th,  1916,  was  405,540  per  day,  divided  as  follows: 

Daily  Net  Paid  Average  (Exclusive  of  Sunday),  356,150  Copies  per  Issue 

Sunday  Net  Paid  Average  -  -  -  -  705,676  “  **  “ 

:! 

Excluding  all  returns  or  unsold  copies;  all  spoiled  or 
waste  copies;  all  copies  used  by  employes  and  all  free 
copies  of  whatsoever  kind. 

Jt 

A  comparison  of  the  New  York  morning  newspapers’  statements  under  oath  made  by  each  newspaper  to 
the  Post  Office  Department  for  the  six  months  periods  ending  April  ist  and  October  ist,  1916,  shows  the 
following  circulation  net  gains: 

American  Gained  47,862  Copies  per  Issue 

World  “  7,153  “  “  “ 

Times  “  6,160  “  “  “ 

Herald  6,744  “  “  ‘‘ 

Tribune  “  7,763  “  “  “ 

The  Sun  and  Press  combined  July  3d,  1916.  There¬ 
fore,  no  comparison  is  possible  at  this  time. 

The  sworn  statements  to  the  Post  Office  Department  of  the  six  New  York  morning  newspapers  show  a 
combined  daily  average  circulation  for  the  six  months  ending  September  30th,  1916,  of  1,446,632  copies 
per  day. 

The  circulation  of  the  Sunday  New  York  American  for  the  same  period  was  705,224  copies  per  day  net.  This  is 
48.76  per  cent  of  the  total  average  circulation  of  all  New  York  morning  and  Sunday  newspapers  combined. 

N.  B. — The  NEW  YORK  AMERICAN  is  a  member  of  the 
Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations.  This  Bureau  is  a  National  Organ¬ 
ization  of  Advertisers  and  Publishers.  It  tests  and  proves  circula¬ 
tions  exactly  as  U.  S.  Bank  Examiners  test  and  prove  the  solvency 
and  soundness  of  the  National  Banks. 


I  ed'ever\  Saturday — forms  closing  at  ten  A.  M.  on  the  Friday  preceding  the  date  of  publication — by  The  Editor  and  Publisher  Co.,  Suite  1117,  New  York 
Rnil/lliijr  63  Park  Row,  New  York  City.  Private  Branch  Telephone  Exchange,  Beekman  4330.  The  Journalist,  established  18^;  The  Editor  and  Pub- 

W  orlu  UUli  1  ym  T  !•  .  T  r\r\^  t  _  _  TTf  •  _l_  _  .  ¥7»1  •  T\  11»1  TTr*.  .  r*  l  rri 


World  Building,  63  Park  Kow,  INew  lorK  i.iiy.  rnvaie  nrancn  i 
lisher  1901;  The  Editor  and  Publisher  and  The  Journalist,  1907 


James  Wright  Brown,  President;  Edwin  Doddridge  DeWitt,  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 


WHAT  NEWSPAPER  PUBLISHERS  SAY  ABOUT  SPHINX  CLUB  HONORS  F.  JAMES  GIBSON, 

CONSERVATION  BY  INCREASING  AD  RATES  FOUNDER,  AT  TWENTIETH  ANNUAL  BANQUET 


Vol.  49 
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No.  18 


Proposition  of  Secretary  Steele,  of  the  News  Print  Manufacturers’  Solid  Gold  Medallion  Presented  to  the  Man  Who  Organized  the 
Association  Evokes  Replies  From  Widely  Known  Authorities —  Club,  and  a  Bronze  Replica  to  Each  Guest,  as  Well  as 

How  Two  New  York  Dailies  Have  Met  the  Situation.  a  History  of  the  Early  Days  of  the  Association. 


T-hn  ovrhisive  interview  with  G.  F. 


sand  of  circulation,  and  with  them  it 
would  be  an  easy  matter  to  make  an 
advance,  to  at  least  one-tenth  of  a  cent 
a  line.  There  are  a  number  of  papers 
not  so  fortunate,  either  as  to  quantity 
of  circulation,  or  quality,  where  the  rate 
Is  already  high,  in  many  Instances  In 
excess  of  actual  value.  With  them  it 
would  be  impossible  to  put  an  increase 
into  effect,  for  it  would  mean  the  loss 
of  bu.siness,  and  instead  of  solving, 
would  make  the  problem  more  complex. 


A.  GORDON  MCINTYRE. 

A.  N.  P.  A.  ENGAGES  A.  GORDON  MeINTYRE, 
CANADIAN  EXPERT,  AS  NEWS  PRINT  MANAGER 

Long  Expected  Appointment  of  Paper  Specialist  Consummated 
this  Week — ^To  Be  Intermediary  Between  Publishers  and  Manu¬ 
facturers — Selection  Believed  to  Be  a  Happy  One. 


Twenty  years  of  the  Sphinx  Club  of 
New  York  were  fittingly  celebrated  on 
Tuesday  evening  last  at  the  Waldorf- 
Astoria  at  the  opening  banquet  of  the 
Fall  season.  Two  precedents  were 
broken;  one  the  attendance  and  the 
other  the  presence  at  the  banquet  board 
of  the  “L/iving  Past”  in  the  persons  of 
twelve  ex-presidents.  Preston  P.  Lynn, 
general  manager  John  Wanamaker’s, 
presided. 

The  guest  of  honor  was  F.  James  Gib¬ 
son,  the  Club’s  founder.  In  recognition 
of  that  fact  and  of  his  twenty  years  of 
service  for  the  Club,  ho  was  presented 
with  a  beautiful  solid  gold  medallion.  The 
presentation  speech  was  made  by  R.  F. 
R  Hunt.sman,  who  has  been  treasurer 
of  the  Club  for  the  past  eight  years.  A 
bronze  replica  of  the  medallion  was  pre¬ 
sented  to  each  guest  as  a  souvenir.  A 
history  of  “The  Early  Days  of  the 
Sphinx  Club,”  prepared  by  Mr.  Gibson 
was  also  presented  to  each  diner,  and 
was  highly  valued.  The  past  presi¬ 
dents  of  the  Sphinx  who  “reminisced-a- 
bit”  were  the  following:  Manly  M.  Gil- 
1am,  Artemas  Ward,  Herbert  B.  Hard¬ 
ing  Frank  Presbrey,  Samuel  Brill,  Phill¬ 
ip  A.  Cohne,  W.  R.  Hotchkin,  George  B. 
Van  Cleve,  Collin  Armstrong,  E.  D. 
Gibbs,  and  Henry  C.  Brown. 

In  presenting  the  Master  Medallion 
to  Mr.  Gibson  the  treasurer  of  the  club, 
Mr.  Hunt.sman,  said. 

“Each  member  of  the  Sphinx  Club 
and  each  guest  has  received  a  souvenir 
which  represents  something  that  Mr. 
Gibson  himself  must  know  about.  The 
mastermedallion  of  this  souvenir  is 
slightly  different  from  those  which  we 
have  received.  It  is  of  solid  gold  and 
on  the  reverse  side  is  engraved  “Fred¬ 
erick  James  Gibson,  Founder.”  There¬ 
fore  Mr.  President  I  ask  you  to  remove 
the  imitation  from  our  founder’s  bosom 
and  place  thereon  the  mastermedallion 
which  alone  belongs  to  him.” 

The  addresses  were  right  to  the  point 
— short  and  pithy.  Toastmaster  Lynn — 
a  master  of  brevity — limiting  the  talks 
to  five  minutes. 

-MR.  ARTEMAS  WARD  SAID: 

“Advertising  is  the  Koran  that  ele¬ 
vates  those  who  do  it  right.  If  it  can 
elevate  those  who  do  it,  it  can  elevate 
those  who  use  it.  More  than  anything 
else,  advertising  is  influencing  the  hu- 


A.  Gordon  McIntyre,  B.A.,  B.Sc., 


“With  classified  ads,  however,  the  Canadian  paper  expert,  has  been  re- 


difflculties,  as  well  as  acting  as  the  in-  progress.  To-day  the  man 

termediary  between  the  publishers  and  strikes  a  new  idea  can  put  his  fln- 


case  is  entirely  different. 


tained  by  the  American  Newspaper  the  news  print  manufacturers. 


ger  on  the  electrical  spark  of  advertls- 


two  lines  for  half  the  rate  the  most- en-  nection  with  it,  be  in  a  position  to  as- 


(Concluded  on  page  27) 


sist  them  materially  in  unravelling  their 


graduated  from  McGill  University  of  ' 

Montreal,  and  is  a  well  known  cheml-  Rising,  but  the  m 
cal  engineer  in  pulp  and  paper  mill  makes  the  money, 
practice.  He  was  chief  of  the  Forest  mr.  manly 

Products  Laboratories  of  Canada,  sec-  “I  cannot  im 
retary-treasurer  of  the  Canadian  Pulp  could  have  conce 
and  Paper  Association,  and  has  been  twenty  years  wou 
connected  also  with  the  Jonquieres  as  large  as  we  h 
(Continued  on  page  7.)  (Conclude 


“It  is  not  the  man  who  sells  adver¬ 
tising,  but  the  man  who  buys  it  who 


new.spapers  where  large  display  space  is  Publishers’  Association,  to  take  charge  Mr.  McIntyre  is  a  Canadian,  who  was  send  a  thrill  around  the  world, 

•sold,  to  use  a  fictitious  figure  for  40  of  the  news  print  problems  of  that  or-  graduated  from  McGill  University  of  man  who  sells  adver- 

cents  a  line,  that  sell  classified  for  20  ganizatlon.  He  is  to  enter  upon  his  ■  Montreal,  and  is  a  well  known  cheml-  tising,  but  the  man  who  buys  it  whe 

cents  a  line.  The  large  advertiser  con-  duties  next  Wednesday.  Mr.  McIntyre  cal  engineer  in  pulp  and  paper  mill  makes  the  money, 

tracts  for  many  thousands  of  dollars,  to  will,  in  his  new  position,  confer  with  practice.  He  was  chief  of  the  Forest  mr.  manly  m.  gillam  said: 

g<t  the  low  rate  of  40  cents,  while  *the  publishers,  advise  them,  and  by  reason  Products  Laboratories  of  Canada,  sec-  “I  cannot  imagine  anybody  wh< 

man  who  has  a  room  to  rent,  may  only  of  his  intimate  knowledge  of  the  paper-  retary-treasurer  of  the  Canadian  Pulp  could  have  conceived  that  a  string  ol 

siMind  -50  cents  in  a  year,  and  get  his  making  industry  and  his  direct  con-  and  Paper  Association,  and  has  been  twenty  years  would  result  in  a  meeting 


MR.  MANLY  M.  GILLAM  SAID: 

“I  cannot  imagine  anybody  who 
could  have  conceived  that  a  string  of 
twenty  years  would  result  in  a  meeting 
as  large  as  we  have  here  to-night.  It 
(Concluded  on  page  32) 
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PULITZERS  TO  PURCHASE 
BIG  NEWS  PRINT  MILLS 


Owners  of  New  York  World  and  St. 

Louis  Post-Dispatch  to  Acquire  Plants 

of  Remington  Paper  and  Power  Co. — 

May  Produce  Surplus  Stock  for 

Market. 

Unles.s  .some  tmfore.seen  circumstance 
arlse.s,  the  owners  of  the  New  York 
World  and  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  will 
l)ecome  the  owners  of  the  pulp  and 
paper  mills  of  the  Itemington  Paper  & 
Power  Company,  located  at  Norfolk, 
Ka.st  Norfolk,  and  Itaymiondville,  N.  Y. 
The  only  thing  that  is  known  at  the 
pre.sent  time  that  can  interfere  with  the 
con.snmm.'ition  of  the  deal  is  a  pos.sible 
Haw  in  the  title  to  the  property.  Law- 
yers  repre.senting  the  Pulitzer  interests 
ai<“  now  making  the  searches  necessary 
and  on  their  reiMjrt  the  deal  will  either 
go  through  or  will  he  dropped.  This 
much  was  confirmed  this  week  by  Flor- 
eiu-e  D.  White,  financial  manager  of  th3 
N'(>w  York  World,  in  a  talk  with  a  rep¬ 
resentative  of  Thk  Kuitor  and  Publish- 

KR. 

Humors  of  the  deal  were  heard  in 
New  York  early  la.st  week  when  it  be¬ 
came  known  that  Joseph  Pulitzer  and 
H.  K.  Hradley,  of  the  Post-Dispatch, 
accompanied  by  attorneys  and  account¬ 
ants,  had  gone  to  Norfolk  and  Ray- 
mondville  to  look  over  the  plants. 

OUTPUT  OF  150  TONS  DAIUT. 

The  Itemington  mills  consist  of  pa- 
l)er-m:iking  and  sulphite  and  wood  pulp 
mills.  They  have  a  total  daily  out¬ 
put  of  150  tons  of  news  print,  48  tons 
of  sulphite  pulp,  and  180  tons  of  ground 
wood  pulp.  The  mill  at  Norfolk,  N.  Y., 
contains  a  163-inch  Bagley  and  Sewell 
paper  maihine,  and  is  equipped  with 
water  and  steam.  It  can  manufacture 
75  tons  of  news  print  paper  a  day.  The 
l)ulp  mill  at  Norfolk  is  said  to  have  a 
capacity  of  50  tons  of  ground  wood,  and 
48  tons  of  sulphite  daily.  The  Ray- 
mondvillc  mill  is  equipped  with  one  114- 
inch  and  one  120-inch  Bagley  and  Sew- 
••11  machines,  and  has  a  daily  capacity 
of  68  tons  of  hanging  and  news  print 
l>ai>er.  and  30  tons  of  gixtund  woikI 
pulp.  The  Hast  Norfolk  pulp  mill,  it 
is  .siiid,  has  a  capacity  of  100  tons  of 
giound  wood  pulp  daily. 

It  is  declared  that  there  are  .seven 
thousand  shares  of  the  preferred  .stock 
of  the  conqtany  that  are  being  held  at 
$100  i)er  .share,  and  that  there  are  sev¬ 
en  thou.sand  .shares  of  the  common  stock 
being  held  at  $110  per  share,  which 
would  make  a  total  of  $1,470,000.  The 
l>onded  indebtedne.ss  is  also  to  be  as¬ 
sumed  by  the  purchaser  which  will 
bring  the  price  above  $1,500,000. 

The  World  people  are  already  the 
owners  of  the  DeGrasse  paper  mills. 
With  the  supply  from  the  DeGrasse 
mills,  it  is  said  that  about  one-half  of 
the  output  of  the  Remington  mills  will 
l»c  sufficient  for  the  World  people,  and 
that  the  other  half  of  the  Remington 
output  would  be  available  for  the  mar¬ 
ket. 

There  are  80  parcels  in  the  Norfolk 
property  which  were  bought  up  by  the 
late  Charles  R.  Remington  and  Orin 
Martin  before  the  establishment  of  the 
Remington  Martin  Company  and  pa¬ 
per  mill.  The  Raymondville  tract  is 
made  up  of  50  parcels,  and  the  Nor¬ 
folk  property  of  30  parcels. 

There  is  not  much  doubt  but  that  the 
World  wants  to  bring  this  desd  to  a 
head  as  quickly  as  possible.  Report 
h.is  It  that  the  World  had  to  ;ro  into 
the  market  recently  for  paper,  and  was 
•’ompelled  to  pay  five  cents  a  pound  ^or 
SOo  tons,  a  remarkably  high  pr'ce. 


ANALYSIS  OF  ADVERTISING  COSTS 

This  Is  the  Second  Article  in  the  Scries  of  Short  Articles  hy  Mr.  Walker  on 
newspaper  Accounting  Systems  and  Methods — Next  Week’s 
Article  Will  Deal  with  “Bad  and  Doubtful  Debts." 


BY  EDMUND  WALKER. 

Auditor,  The  Keeley-Handy  Syndicate,  Chicago,  III. 


A  GREAT  deal  is  being  written  about  the  increased  cost  of  news  print,  and 
the  general  trend  of  opinion  seems  to  be  that  the  subscriber  should  bear 
all  the  brunt  of  this  advance  in  what  we  might  term  the  raw  material. 
These  are  days  when  not  only  the  expenses  must  be  carefully  analyzed,  but 
also  the  revenue,  and  I  am  going  to  .submit  to  you  figures  which  I  have  compiled 
from  seven  different  Western  newspapers  operating  in  four  entirely  different 
fields.  These  figures,  you  will  bear  in  mind,  are  arrived  at  by  averaging  all 
seven  papers  down  to  one  unit,  and  then  reducing  to  a  percentage  basis: 


Display  adrertlslng  carrlCNl  .  Cl. 5.3% 

Foreign  adrertislng  carried  .  18.54% 

Claxeifled  and  condensed  .  10.03% 

Total  advertising  .  51.55% 

Total  reading  .  48.45% 

Dtoiday  advortixiiig:  cost  to  produce .  .3868  iier  Incli 

Foreign  .  .3703  do 


Classified  and  comleimed  . 

Average  cost  of  pro<luction  . . 

Dlsjilay  advertising  sold  for  . 

Foreign  advertising  sold  for  . 

Classified  and  condensed  . 

Average  selling  rate  obtained 
Average  profit  per  Inch . . 


.42til  do 
.3074  do 
.5052  do 
.4648  do 
.2635  do 
.4111  do 
.0137 


Now  these  figures  are  well  worth  studying  carefully.  Of  course,  they  are 
not  correct  for  your  publication,  nor  for  any  particular  publication,  as  they 
represent  averages  of  seven  papers;  but  you  should  have  this  information  for 
your  paper  in  front  of  you  every  week  or  every  month,  according  to  what  your 
unit  of  operation  may  be.  You  will  notice  that  classified  advertising  is  being 
sold  at  an  average  price  of  26.35  cents  per  inch,  when  it  actually  cost  to  produce 
42.61  cents  per  inch.  I  need  not  comment  on  what  should  be  done.  You  will 
also  notice  that  this  class  of  business  represents  19.93  per  cent,  of  the  total 
advertising  carried,  so  that  19.93  per  cent.,  or  practically  one-fifth,  of  all  adver¬ 
tising  was  run  at  a  direct  loss. 


CLASSIFIED  RATES  MITCH  TOO  LOW. 

Classified  advertising  rates,  especially  in  the  West,  should  be  raised.  I  in¬ 
clude  in  this  statement  San  Francisco,  Sacramento,  Portland,  and  Spokane. 
They  are  all  too  low  for  safety — even  when  paper  was  at  a  normal  price. 

Taking  these  same  seven  papers — you  will  observe  that  they  are  working 
on  a  margin  of  profit  of  .0137  cents  per  inch — not  much  to  play  fast  and  loose 
with. 

Another  interesting  point  about  them  is  their  percentage  of  productive  time 
in  the  mechanical  departments.  These  are  as  follows: 

Btereotype  Room  . .  72%  PTodiicHve 

Press  Room  .  68%  do 

Hand  Coinpoeitlon  .  52%  do 

Machine  Composition  . . .  83%  do 

Average  .  68.75%  do 

It  would  appear  that  this  might  be  improved  ui>on.  No  less  than  31.25 
per  cent,  of  mechanical  employce.s’  time  is  unproductive.  Fifteen  hours  per 
week  per  man  are  unproductive.  You  can  work  out  the  money  value  of  this 
for  younself. 

It  will  then  be  well  to  analyze  your  own  bu.siness  along  the  above  lines  at 
the  pre.sent  time.  It  will  enable  you  to  adjust  your  advertising  rates  so  that 
they  will  at  least  bear  .some  relation  to  the  cn.st  of  production.  Many  publishers 
set  their  rates  on  the  basis  of  circulation,  and  this  is  taii  enough  as  long  as 
the  rate  .so  set  is  higher  than  the  cost  of  production  and  not  lower.  Also 
remember  that  if  your  plant  is  not  working  to  capacity,  and  you  believe  that 
by  reducing  your  circulation  rate  you  can  increase  your  circulation  and  decrease 
your  percentage  cost  of  production,  and  then  legitimately  increase  your  adver¬ 
tising  rate  by  a  greater  percentage,  then  it  will  be  very  good  business  to  reduce 
your  subscription  rate,  no  matter  at  what  price  news  print  may  sell.  The 
New  York  Herald  has  reduced  its  street  sale  rate  and  its  subscription  rate. 
I  have  no  idea  why  they  did  this,  but  could  suggest  several  good  reasons  they 
might  have  had,  and  the  above  is  probably  the  correct  one. 


FORMULA  FOR  ARRIVING  AT  RATES. 

When  calculating  rates  work  out  your  estimate  in  this  way: 


Total  expenses  for  the  month .  $ 

Deduct  circulation  and  street  eale 

Revenue  and  all  revenue  excei)t  advertising .  $ 

Amount  to  be  borne  by  adverllelng . 

Average  number  of  inches  of  advertising  carried . 

Rate  per  inch  . 


Add  Interest  on  capital  Invested  and  margin  for  profit. 

I  give  you  that  form — but  it  leaves  much  to  be  desired.  It  may,  however, 
help  you  if  you  have  no  cost  system  and  if  you  have  not  been  in  the  habit  of 
keeping  good  accounting  records.  It  may  also  give  you  a  “new  idea”  on  how 
to  get  at  the  correct  rate — don’t  guess  at  it  or  charge  what  you  think  the  adver¬ 
tiser  will  ‘‘stand  for”  or  what  your  competitor  does.  If  you  can  go  to  your 
advertiser  and  show  him  that  your  busine.ss  is  being  run  as  scientifically  as 
possible  and  with  the  greatest  degree  of  efficiency,  and  that  your  co.st  of  produc¬ 
tion  is  out  of  proportion  with  your  selling  price,  he  will  be  glad  to  pay  a  fair 
rate.  I  have  always  found  that  if  you  deal  squarely  with  an  advertiser  he  will 
deal  squarely  with  you.  Now  is  the  time  to  set  things  right.  The  best  and 
most  astute  financiers  are  at  variance  with  what  is  going  to  happen  in  the 
future — business  is  booming  to-day.  Get  your  rates  adjusted  now,  on  a  basis 
where  you  know  you  are  making  a  profit  on  every  inch  sold,  no  matter  whether 
it  be  classified,  condensed,  display,  local,  or  foreign.  Analyze  your  expenses. 
Cut  out  the  deadheads,  and  they  will  respect  you  more.  Cut  out  free  readera 
{Continued  on  pope  31) 


BREVITY  IN  NEVi  S  IS 
COMING,  SAYS  MURDOCK 

Predicts  that  High  Price  of  Paper  Will 
Force  Condensation  of  Copy,  But  Will 
Lead  Through  Such  a  Course  to  the 
Regeneration  of  the  American  Press 
Better  Newspapers  to  Be  ihe  Rule. 

Returning  from  a  conference  of  news- 
paper  publishers  at  International  Palls 
Minn.,  where  newspaper  economies  were 
discussed,  Marcellus  M.  Murdock,  gen- 
eral  manager  of  the  Wichita  (Kans.) 
Eagle,  declared  that  the  press  will  be 
regenerated  through  present  conditions. 
He  said,  in  part: 

“I  predict  that  out  of  the  present  griev. 
ous  white-paper  situation  will  come  the 
best  newspapers  that  America  has  ever 
seen.  To  be  sure,  if  the  situation  continues 
long,  some  of  the  smaller  publications  will 
be  forced  to  suspend;  that  is  a  ino.st 
vital  matter,  and  the  Federal  I'l-ade  Com¬ 
mission  is  trying  very  hard  to  prevent 
such  a  national  calamity.  However,  the 
major  number  of  the  newspaper  s  of  the 
country  have  a  sufficient  strpply  of 
print  paper  to  continue  publication,  but 
they  are  being  compelled  to  curtail  the 
size  of  the  issues;  not  only  because 
every  six  months  they  must  pay  exor¬ 
bitantly  higher  prices  for  paper,  but 
it  is  almost  impossible  for  any  of  them 
to  secure  all  the  paper  that  they  need. 

CUTTING  COPY  WILL  PAY. 

“This  makes  it  hard  on  the  publisher, 
for  it  makes  an  awful  big  hoie  in  his 
receipts.  However,  the  reading  pubiic 
is  going  to  get  a  great  benefit  out  of 
it.  Every  newspaper  in  the  country  is 
going  through  a  process  of  refinement, 
and  the  result  is  already  proving  to  be 
better,  brighter  new.spapers. 

“  ‘Boil  it  down’  was  one  of  the 
phrases  heard  most  often  from  the 
publishers  whom  I  met.  With  a  re¬ 
porter  in  a  newspaper  office  these  days 
prolixity  is  a  liability,  brevity  an  as¬ 
set.  The  editorial  writer  who  takes  a 
half  column  of  involved  arguments  to 
present  one  point  will  soon  be  able 
to  find  a  job  on  the  Encyclopiedia  Brit- 
annica  only.  Slush  stuff  is  being  cut  out 
of  the  paper,  such  as  ‘so-called’  de¬ 
partment  features,  the  principal  profit 
of  which  is  to  the  syndicate  which  sclis 
them  to  the  newspaper.  The  newspa¬ 
per  reader  is  surely  to  be  congratulated 
on  the  trouble  in  this  shape  that  has 
come  to  the  newspaper  publisher. 

CAUSES  OF  PRESENT  SHORTAGE. 

“The  present  shortage  has  lieen 
brought  about  by  several  causes.  One 
of  these  is  the  lack  of  importations 
from  the  war-ridden  countries  of  Eu¬ 
rope.  The  cutting  off  of  this  source 
of  supply  has  affected  all  grades  of  pa¬ 
per,  but  it  has  particularly  /hit  the 
print-paper  supply.  This  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  many  of  the  mills  which  have 
been  making  print  paper  have  turned 
their  plants  over  to  the  manufacture 
of  the  grades  of  paper  in  which  the 
profit  is  so  much  greater.  The  entire 
situation  has  been  made  still  more 
acute  by  the  fact  that  the  circulation 
and  advertising  patronage  of  prac¬ 
tically  all  the  newspapers  in  the  United 
States  has  increased  enormously  in  the 
past  nine  montha  So  serious  has  been 
the  shortage  of  paper  that  several  of 
the  newspaper  publishers  at  the  Inter¬ 
national  Falls  meeting  told  of  in¬ 
stances  in  which  they  would  have  been 
forced  to  cease  publication  had  their 
competitors  not  shown  the  broad  spirP 
of  cooperation  and  loaned  them  enough 
paper  to  get  out  an  issue.” 
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hearst  news  service 

IS  UNDER  BRITISH  BAN 

All  Messages  IJarred  Because  of  Alleged 

“Continued  Garbling  and  Breach  of 

Faith”— Manager  Wilson  Denies  Dis¬ 
tortions  and  Says  that  Enmity  of  Cen¬ 
sor  is  Back  of  Drastic  Action. 

•‘\Ve  have  nothing  more  to  say  about 
the  matter  than  is  contained  in  our 
.statement,  except  that  WE  WILL  GET 
the  news."  This  was  the  final  word 
of  General  Manager  Wilson,  of  the  In¬ 
ternational  News  Service  on  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  a  representative  of  The  Editor 
and  PmusiiER  in  regard  to  the  dispatch 
.sent  from  England  Wednesday  saying 
that  the  I.  N.  S.  had  been  barred  from 
England  by  the  English  censors.  The 
dispatch  stated  that  “in  view  of  this 
continued  garbling  of  messages  and 
breach  of  faith  on  the  part  of  the  In¬ 
ternational  News  Service,  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  has  directed  that  no  rep¬ 
resentative  of  the  International  News 
Service  shall  be  permitted  to  use  the 
Official  Press  Bureau  and  that  the 
agency  shall  be  barred  from  the  use  of 
all  other  facilities  for  the  transmission 
of  news  until  further  notice.”  This 
was  the  wind  up  of  a  long  dispatch  con¬ 
taining  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  in  which  a  number  of  alleged  in¬ 
stances  were  cited  wherein  it  was 
claimed  that  reports  had  been  “gar¬ 
bled.” 

The  New  York  American,  which  is 
owned  by  the  Hear.st  interests,  which 
also  own  the  I.  N.  S.,  on  the  same 
morning  printed  a  statement  over  the 
signature  of  the  manager  of  the  I.  N.  S., 
in  which  the  Hearst  side  of  the  con¬ 
troversy  was  given.  This  is  the  state¬ 
ment  referred  to  above  by  Mr.  Wilson, 
in  opening,  the  statement  says;  “The 
English  cen.sors  have  been  threatening 
for  many  months  to  deny  the  Interna¬ 
tional  News  Service  the  privilege  of  the 
mails  and  cables  because  the  Interna¬ 
tional  News  Service  did  not  print  the 
kind  of  news  that  the  English  desired 
to  have  printed  in  this  country.  The 
International  News  Service  has  defied 
the  censors  and  declared  its  determina¬ 
tion  to  print  the  facts  as  nearly  as  it 
could  find  them  without  regard  to  Eng¬ 
lish  preferences  and  prejudices.” 

The  statement  continues  that  the 
English  .statement  says  the  I.  N.  S.  was 
denied  the  mails  and  cables  because  it 
di.storted  the  news.  This  they  say  is  not 
so,  that  it  was  because  they  refused  to 
distort  the  news  that  they  were  bar¬ 
red.  Several  news  “beats”  are  then  cit¬ 
ed. 

MR.  WILSON’S  STATEMENT. 

"The  International  News  Service  will 
get  the  news — the  true  news — first  in 
the  future  as  it  has  in  the  past,”  said 
Fred.  J.  Wilson,  general  manager  of 
the  International  News  Service,  when 
a.sked  as  to  the  effect  of  the  British 
i)an. 

“We  do  not  regard  the  action  of  the 
British  Government  as  a  matter  of  any 
consequence.  The  International  News 
Service  will  get  the  news  from  more  re- 
lial)le  sources  than  the  British  Press 
Bureau.  The  International  News  Ser¬ 
vice  has  on  many  occasions  given  to 
the  world,  far  in  advance  of  competi¬ 
tors,  news  of  great  events  which  the 
British  Press  Bureau  stifled.  Clients  of 
the  service  know  that  they  will  get  the 
news  first.  There  is  no  doubt  in  the 
mind  of  any  fair  person  as  to  the  ani¬ 
mus  in  this  matter.  Even  the  alleged 
offences  charged  against  the  Interna¬ 
tional  News  Service  by  the  British  Gov¬ 
ernment  are  absurd.  Two  instances 


have  been  cited.  One  is  the  use  of  a 
headline  (London  in  Flames)  in  a  news¬ 
paper  served  by  the  International  News 
Service.  Press  associations  do  not 
write  heads  for  their  clients.  They  car¬ 
ry  the  news.  Not  one  word  of  criti¬ 
cism  of  the  story  on  which  this  head 
was  built  has  been  offered.  The  story 
was  accurate  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
London  was  in  flames,  at  least  in  part 
on  September  3,  from  incendiary  bombs 
from  German  Zeppelins. 

“The  second  instance  in  which  the 
British  Press  Bureau  was  grieved  by 
the  International  News  Service  related 
to  the  battle  of  Jutland.  The  Interna¬ 
tional  News  Service  carried  this  story 
as  a  German  victory.  So  did  every 
press  association.  No  newspaper  man 
can  forget  the  circumstances  of  this  in¬ 
cident.  The  British  Press  Bureau  sent 
out  not  one  word  of  that  great  sea  bat¬ 
tle  until  after  every  newspaper  in  the 
world  had  carried  the  German  story  of 
the  fight.  Then  the  British  Press  Bu¬ 
reau  woke  up  and  hours  late,  gave  the 
British  version.  To  accu.se  the  Interna¬ 
tional  News  Service  in  this  regard  is 
utterly  silly. 

“The  International  News  Service  has 
no  politics,  no  editorial  opinions,  no 
partisan  bias  of  any  sort.  Its  business 
is  to  get  the  news  to  its  clients  and  to 
get  it  to  them  truly  and  first.  It  will 
do  that  better  than  ever,  the  British 
ban  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.” 

Under  date  of  October  10,  W.  W. 
Harris,  London  representative  of  the 
International  News  Service,  cabled  to 
W.  R.  Hearst  suggesting  that  he  give 
to  the  British  authorities  his  personal 
guarantee  that  all  dispatches  would  be 
published  exactly  as  received,  offending 
editors  to  be  dismissed,  and  assurance 
that  previous  offenders  had  been  dis¬ 
charged. 

Mr.  Hearst’s  reply,  dated  October  12, 
is  an  uncompromising  refusal  to  com¬ 
ply  with  such  terms,  and  an  assurance 
to  the  British  authorities  that  the 
Hearst  publications  will  continue  tq 
pursue  the  .same  independent  American 
course  as  heretofore.  “Instead  of  dis¬ 
charging  editors,”  cables  Mr.  Hearst, 
“I  would  rather  raise  their  salaries 
wherever  I  find  that  they  have  honestly 
and  earnestly  endeavored  to  sift  the  ex¬ 
act  facts  out  of  the  mass  of  misrepre¬ 
sentation  which  the  English  censors 
impose  upon  this  country." 


McLEAN’S  HEALTH  IS  RESTORED 


Philadelphia  Publisher  Has  Been  Camp¬ 
ing  in  Maine  for  Several  Weeks. 

Philadelphia,  October  13. — The  many 
friends  of  William  L.  McLean,  publish¬ 
er  of  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin,  will  be 
glad  to  hear  that  he  has  entirely  re¬ 
covered  from  a  slight  operation  in  Au¬ 
gust.  He  was  advised  by  his  physicians 
to  regain  his  strength  in  the  balsamic 
air  of  the  Maine  woods,  where  he  has 
been  staying  for  some  weeks.  His 
camp  is  a  retreat  three  days  by  trail 
and  canoe  from  the  foot  of  Moosehead, 
where  he  is  quite  cut  oft  from  news¬ 
papers,  telegrams,  telephone,  or  even 
dally  mail,  and  is  fully  enjoying  his 
vacation.  There  are  eight  guides,  since 
the  family  party  numbers  about  twelve 
persons,  and  the  wilds  of  the  “Hinter¬ 
land”  are  so  untravelled  that  it  is  not 
wise  for  any  city  dweller  to  wander 
far  without  safe  conduct  back  to  camp. 
Mr.  McLean  was  in  Philadelphia  on 
Tuesday,  but  has  returned  to  Maine, 
where  he  will  stay  until  cold  weather 
forces  him  southward. 


Sometimes  a  simple  little  story  told 
across  a  luncheon  table  will  illumine 
a  problem  that  had  been  hidden  in  the 
darkness  of  unsolved  things. 


NAME  OF  "WHEELER”  IS 
BONE  OF  CONTENTION 


Wheeler  Syndicate  Seeks  to  Restrain 

John  N.  from  Using  His  Name  in 

Connection  with  a  Similar  Business — 

Sequel  to  Fight  Over  Services  of 

Christy  Matthewson. 

Troubles  aplenty  are  piling  up  for 
John  N.  WTieeler,  formerly  of  the 
Wheeler  Syndicate,  lately  of  John  N. 
Wheeler,  Inc.  Last  week  the  Wheeler 
Syndicate  secured  an  injunction  re¬ 
straining  Mr.  Wlheeler  from  syndicating 
articles  of  the  world’s  series  of  base¬ 
ball  games  under  the  name  of  Christy 
Matthewson,  and  also  restraining  Mat¬ 
thewson  from  writing  any  such  articles 
except  for  the  Wheeler  Syndicate.  On 
Friday  of  la.st  week  argument  was  heard 
by  Supreme  Court  Justice  Pendleton  on 
a  motion  to  make  the  injunction  perma¬ 
nent  pending  final  trial  of  the  suit  for 
Matthew.son’s  services;  and  on  Saturday 
the  Justice  signed  an  order  making  the 
injunction  permanent.  This  effectually 
estopped  Matthewson  from  writing  the 
baseball  articles,  and  also  estopped 
Wheeler  from  syndicating  the  same  un¬ 
der  Matthewson’s  name.  During  the 
week,  however,  articles  on  the  baseball 
series  appeared  with  the  caption,  “As 
told  by  Christy  Matthewson.  Written 
by  John  Wheeler.”  It  was  contended  by 
the  Wheeler  Syndicate  and  their  attor¬ 
ney,  Charles  E.  Kelly,  that  this  was  a 
violation  of  the  injunction  order,  and  on 
Tuesday  Wheeler  was  served  with  an 
order  to  show  cause  before  Justice  Pen¬ 
dleton  Friday  morning  why  he  should 
not  be  punished  for  contempt  of  Court 
for  the  alleged  violation.  Mr.  Kelly 
argued  the  motion  for  the  Wheeler  Syn¬ 
dicate,  and  John  F.  Brennan  appeared 
for  Wheeler. 

COURT  fight  over  NAME. 

Meanwhile,  however,  the  confusion 
caused  by  the  two  names,  Wheeler  Syn¬ 
dicate  and  John  N.  Wlheeler,  Inc.,  made 
more  confusing  by  the  fact  that  John  N. 
was  formerly  connected  with  the  Wheel¬ 
er  Syndicate,  became  so  acute  that  the 
Syndicate  decided  to  take  the  matter 
into  court,  and  let  that  tribunal  decide 
whether  or  hot  John  N.  was  entitled  to 
use  the  name  of  Wheeler  in  his  corpor¬ 
ate  name.  It  is  claimed  that  when  the 
Wheeler  Syndicate  was  organized,  with 
John  N.  as  one  of  the  Incorporators, 
that  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
directors  a  bargain  was  made  by  which 
John  N.  received  290  shares  of  stock  of 
the  Wheeler  Syndicate  for  the  exclusive 
use  of  his  name.  The  resolution  recites 
that  the  name  of  Wheeler  has  become 
well  known  in  the  market  for  syndicat¬ 
ing  stories,  comic  strips,  etc.,  and  in 
view  of  that  fact  the  board  felt  that  it 
was  worth  290  shares  of  the  stock  for 
the  exclusive  use  of  the  name.  It  is  now 
further  claimed  that  the  use  by  Wheeler 
of  the  name  of  Wheeler  in  his  new  cor¬ 
poration,  known  as  John  N.  Wheeler, 
Inc.,  is  a  violation  of  the  agreement  en¬ 
tered  into  at  that  time.  The  present  ac¬ 
tion  is  one  to  enjoin  John  N.  from  using 
the  name  Wheeler  in  his  corporate  name 
for  the  business  of  syndicating  news¬ 
paper  features. 


The  volume  of  business  of  Procter  & 
Gamble  for  the  year  ended  June  30, 
1916,  exceeded  $88,000,000.  The  exact 
figures  of  gross  and  net  for  the  past 
three  years  follow:  June  30,  1916,  gross 
$88,113,506,  net  $6,216,053;  June  30, 
1915,  gross  $70,790,906,  net  $4,835,992; 
Juno  30,  1914,  gross  $65,822,079,  net  $4,- 
247,706. 


A.  N.  P.  A.  ENGAGES 
NEWS  PRINT  MANAGER 

(Concluded  from  page  5) 

Pulp  Company,  of  Jonquieres,  Que., 
the  Bathurst  Lumber  Co.,  of  Bath¬ 
urst,  N.  B.,  and  the  Mattagami  Pulp 
and  Paper  Co.,  of  Toronto;  he  was  also 
editor  of  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine, 
of  Montreal,  and  his  experience  and 
qualifications  fit  him  for  the  duties  that 
will  be  his  within  the  A.  N.  P.  A.,  and 
will  make  it  possible  for  publishers  to 
accomplish  more  through  his  offices  than 
they  can  do  acting  independently. 

Mr.  McIntyre  has  made  the  follow¬ 
ing  .statement  in  connection  with  tak¬ 
ing  up  this  work: 

“I  have  accepted  this  work  of  the 
paper  committee  of  the  A.  N.  P.  A. 
with  the  idea  that  something  can  be 
done  to  alleviate  the  present  serious 
condition  for  the  consumers  of  news 
print  paper. 

“Everyone  knows  there  is  a  serious 
.shortage  in  production  over  the  de¬ 
mand;  at  the  same  time,  much  can  be 
done  by  both  manufacturers  and  con¬ 
sumers  to  adjust  their  business  to  the 
present  conditions. 

“Consumers  must  practice  rigid  econ¬ 
omies,  making  all  papers  non-return¬ 
able;  eliminating  prees  room  wastes 
and  all  avoidable  consumption  of  pa¬ 
per.  If  this  does  not  bring  the  con¬ 
sumption  within  the  production,  suffi¬ 
cient  new  mills  must  be  constructed  to 
take  care  of  the  normal  consumption 
with  the  normal  Increase,  as  there  is 
only  very  little  new  tonnage  proposed 
which  will  come  on  the  market  by  1918. 

“Manufacturers  must  turn  aside  from 
export  business,  taking  care  of  old  and 
permanent  customers;  should  run 
mills  at  the  fullest  possible  capacity, 
and  at  a  reasonable  margin  of  profit, 
which  of  course,  they  should  have. 

“It  has  been  distinctly  understood 
with  me  before  taking  up  this  work 
that  the  basis  of  belief  will  be  mutual 
understanding  and  Information  be¬ 
tween  manufacturer  and  consumer, 
sufficient  increased  tonnage  provided, 
either  by  the  present  manufacturers  or 
by  publishers  to  protect  the  consumers 
of  news  print  in  their  supply  of  print 
paper.” 


TO  MANAGE  AD  ART  SERVICE 


M.  J.  Kneisel  Appointed  Head  of  Scripps 
League  Organization. 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  October  12. — M.  J. 
Kneisel,  widely  known  advertising  man 
in  the  Middle  West,  has  been  appointed 
as  manager  of  the  Ad  Art  Service, 
Cleveland,  an  organization  of  the 
Scripps  Concern. 

Mr.  Kneisel  began  his  newspaper 
career  with  the  Toledo  (O.)  News  Bee, 
and  later  became  identified  with  the 
circulation  department  of  the  Milwau¬ 
kee  Free  Press.  In  1903  he  became  as- 
.sociated  with  the  Scripps  concern  as 
cla.s.sified  advertising  manager  of  the 
Toledo  News  Bee,  which  position  he 
held  for  two  years.  Later  he  took 
charge  of  the  specialty  and  department 
store  advertising  of  the  same  news¬ 
paper.  In  1908  he  was  named  as  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Columbus 
Citzen. 

Coming  to  Cleveland,  Mr.  Kneisel  took 
up  the  management  of  the  advertising 
department  of  a  large  mercantile  es¬ 
tablishment,  and  during  the  last  six 
years  has  been  connected  with  that 
work  in  several  different  firms*.  He 
comes  to  the  Ad  Art  Service  with  ex¬ 
pert  knowledge  of  mechandising  and 
copy  writing  experience. 
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ADVERTISING  AGENTS  GENERALLY  ENDORSE 

NEW  POLICY  OF  AMERICAN  TOBACCO  CO. 


Competition  Among  Copywriters  Will  Bring  More  Originality  Into 
the  Corporation’s  Advertising  and  Put  More  Punch  Into 
the  Selling  Plan  of  the  Corporation  in  the  Future. 


Interest  in  the  new  policy  of  the 
American  Tobacco  Company,  in  split¬ 
ting  up  its  agency  accounts,  as  related 
in  The  Editok  and  Pubusher’s  exclu¬ 
sive  Interview  with  President  Percival 
S.  Hill,  of  that  company,  continues  to 
engross  the  attention  of  advertising 
men.  The  interview  has  perhaps  at¬ 
tracted  more  attention  than  any  other 
on  advertising  published  in  the  past 
decade,  and  has  caused  more  general 
discussion  than  any  other  announce¬ 
ment  of  policy  heretofore  made  by  an 
advertiser.  With  few  exceptions,  the 
new  plan,  as  outlined  by  Mr.  Hill,  is 
generally  endorsed  by  advertising  men, 
who  consider  it  a  clever  move  to  estab¬ 
lish  competition  among  copywriters, 
and  to  inject  greater  force  into  their 
selling  arguments.  The  opinion  ex- 
pres.sed  by  nearly  all  who  discuss  it  is 
that  greater  originality  will  result  than 
would  be  possible  otherwise. 

Following  are  a  number  of  letters 
from  advertising  agents,  supplementing 
tho.sc  already  published: 

FKO.M  B.  W.  BARTON,  OF  THE  TAYDOR- 
CRITCHFIELD-CLAGUB  CO.,  CHICAGO. 

"We  are  in  sympathy  with  the  theory 
and  practice  Mr.  Hill  has  presented  as 
applied  to  his  case  in  his  valuable  dis- 
cu.s.sion  in  The  PIditor  and  Publisher 
of  the  ‘Whys  and  Wherefores’  of  their 
advertising  policy. 

"It  seems  only  logical  that,  with  the 
multiplicity  of  brands  that  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Tobacco  Company  has  to  exploit, 
many  of  them  making  their  appeal 
within  the  same  price-class,  within  th3 
same  buying-habit  class,  and,  in  fact, 
to  so  closely  knit  an  audience  in  nearly 
every  respect,  this  advertiser  may  well 
call  upon  a  multiplicity  of  resources. 

“Facing  so  unusual  a  problem  niriong 
advertisers  as  it  does,  we  consider  the 
American  Tobacco  Company  to  lie  in  a 
position  to  act  as  one  of  the  exceptions 
to  prove  a  good  rule.” 

FROM  W.  C.  D’ARCT,  of  THE  D’ARCY  ADVER¬ 
TISING  CO.,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

"I  am  always  glad  to  see  The  Editor 
AND  Publisher  reach  my  desk.  I  read 
it  carefully;  I  pick  up  many  new 
thoughts  and  I  am  most  certainly  well 
po.stcd  on  what  is  doing  in  the  field  that 
concerns  me  most. 

"The  article  that  quotes  P.  S.  Hill, 
president  of  the  American  Tobacco 
Company,  in  a  sense  is  unique;  at  the 
same  time,  it  proves  a  theory  that  I 
always  like  to  work  upon,  namely,  that 
the  personality  of  a  man  or  a  set  of 
men  is  the  one  thing  that  makes  or 
breaks  an  institution.  No  business  is 
bigger  than  the  combined  efficiency  and 
enthusiasm  of  tho.se  who  govern  it. 

"Mr.  Hill’s  idea  with  respect  to  the 
way  he  handles  his  appropriation  and 
divides  competitive  forces  among  vari¬ 
ous  agencies  is  logical,  but  its  success 
deiiends  entirely  on  how  he,  as  the  gov¬ 
erning  spirit  of  the  idea,  allows  that 
plan — that  competitive  advertl^ng — to 
influence  and  make  better  the  efforts 
of  his  sales  managers  and  his  men  on 
the  road.  If  he  does  not  go  through 
this  latter  chain  of  selling  and  make 
It  feel  the  influence  of  the  advertising 
that  he  refers  to,  his  effect  of  dividing 
his  appropriation  would  be  like  a  fel¬ 
low  trying  to  cross  a  stream  on  the 
backs  of  two  horses  going  In  opposite 
directions. 


“If  every  man  in  business — if  every 
man  in  the  tobacco  business  worked  in 
the  same  way  as  Mr.  Hili  does,  we 
would  have  about  the  same  condition 
that  we  would  if  every  man  was  after 
the  same  particular  kind  of  woman — 
it  wouldn’t  work  out. 

"But,  as  you  represent  definitely  the 
.sides  of  different  selling  plans,  we  are 
mighty  glad  to  have  the  privilege  of 
reading  what  a  Merchant  Prince  of  Mr. 
Hill’s  calibre  really  has  to  say  on  the 
question  and  uses  of  advertising.” 

FROM  FRANK  KIERNAN,  OF  FRANK  KIESINAN 

A  COMPANY,  NEW  YORK. 

"It  is  the  radical  departures  from  the 
beaten  paths  that  usually  win  out.  Mr. 
P.  S.  Hill,  in  dividing  a  large  account, 
I  believe,  will  get  better  copy  and  ser¬ 
vice,  for  every  one  of  his  products. 
Specific  advertising,  injecting  a  note 
from  the  mail-order  field,  brings  bet¬ 
ter  returns  to  the  advertiser.  Changing 
accounts  from  one  copy-writer  to  an¬ 
other  after  a  certain  length  of  time,  has 
been  followed  in  my  agency  with  splen¬ 
did  results.  A  man  who  has  his  heart 
in  the  work  will  do  better  work  if 
spurred  on  by  the  effort  to  produce 
something  better  than  ‘the  other  fel¬ 
low.’  ” 

FROM  WALTER  E.  BUNNELL,  OF  W.  H.  H. 

HULL  &  CO.,  NEW  YORK.  • 

“The  article  by  Mr.  Percival  S.  Hill, 
president  of  the  American  Tobacco 
Company,  in  the  current  Issue  of  The 
Editor  and  Published  expresses  a  view 
regarding  advertising  Agency  service, 
which  I  wonder  has  not  been  uttered 
before.  It  is  both  sane  and  logical. 
Ideas  are  not  confined  to  one  agency, 
and  rivalry  in  the  preparation  of  copy 
for  the  different  brands  of  tobacco,  as 
well  as  in  the  handling  of  them,  should 
prove  of  great  advantage  to  the  adver¬ 
tiser. 

“He  will  undoubtedly  get  many  new 
and  useful  ideas,  and,  not  unlikely,  a 
new  ideal.” 


OCTOGENARIAN  EDITOR  HONORED 


Dean  of  Missouri  Journalists  Given  Ban¬ 
quet  on  His  Eightieth  Birthday. 

On  October  2,  Col.  J.  West  Goodwin, 
dean  of  Missouri  editors,  and  noted 
as  publisher  of  the  old  Sedalia  (Mo.) 
Bazoo,  was  eighty  years  old,  and  a 
number  of  his  admirers  in  Sedalia  gave 
a  banquet  in  his  honor. 

Ool.  Goodwin  is  still  in  the  news¬ 
paper  business.  He  publishes  the  Ba¬ 
zoo  monthly.  He  probably  knows  more 
newspaper  men  In  the  United  States 
than  any  other  man,  unless  it  is  Dean 
Walter  Williams,  of  the  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  at  the  University  of  Missouri. 

At  one  time  Col.  Goodwin’s  news¬ 
paper  had  one  of  the  largest  circula¬ 
tions  west  of  the  Mississippi  River.  He 
published  the  first  sensational  paper  in 
the  Middle  West  In  his  palmy  days 
it  was  not  at  all  unusual  for  him  to 
run  a  special  excursion  train  to  a  hang¬ 
ing  after  he  had  given  the  case  pub¬ 
licity  in  his  paper. 

Ool.  Goodwin  still  eats  doughnuts  and 
coffee  for  breakfast. 

“I  never  felt  better  in  my  life,  and 
haven't  lost  a  penny  In  a  year.”  he 
tells  frienda 


TEXAS  JOURNALIST  AT 
CANADIAN  PAPER  MILLS 


Confirming  Information  Already  Pub¬ 
lished  in  These  Columns  Concerning 
Conditions  at  Sources  of  Supply,  Mar- 
cellus  E.  Foster,  of  Houston,  Predicts 
a  Three-Cent  Price  for  News  PrinJ. 

Marcellus  E.  Foster,  editor  of  the 
Houston  (Texas)  Chronicle,  is  spending 
a  few  days  in  New  York.  Mr.  Foster, 
who  is  one  of  the  leaders  of  Texas  jour¬ 
nalism,  has  just  returned  from  a  visit 
to  some  of  the  Canadian  news  print 
mills.  He  confirms  information  already 
published  in  these  columns  concerning 
conditions  at  the  sources  of  supply,  and 
says  that  three  cents  a  pound  is  prac¬ 
tically  certain  to  be  the  minimum  rate 
for  publishers  when  they  seek  to  renew 
contracts,  and  that  many  are  paying 
even  more  than  that  now  for  excess 
tonnage. 

"This  rate  of  increase,”  says  Mr.  Fos¬ 
ter,  "will  mean  an  additional  expense  to 
my  paper  of  about  $60,000  a  year.  We 
are  already  cutting  down  sizes  of  issues, 
and  in  every  possible  way  are  econo¬ 
mizing  in  the  use  of  news  print.  The 
trouble  is  that  the  larger  publishers 
generally  have  not  yet  felt  the  full  force 
of  this  news  print  crisis.  Many  are 
running  on  unexplred  contracts,  and  so 
make  little  real  effort  to  curtail  con¬ 
sumption.  When  they  face  the  problem 
of  renewing  their  contracts  they  will 
realize  more  fully  the  gravity  of  the 
situation.” 

BIG  PUBLISHERS  SHOULD  ECONOMIZE. 

Mr.  Foster  believes  that  the  news 
print  market  will  right  itself,  both  as 
to  supply  and  price,  within  a  reason¬ 
able  period  of  time,  and  that  the  big 
publishers  have  it  in  their  power  to 
hasten  this  readjustment  through  dras¬ 
tic  economies  in  their  use  of  white  pa¬ 
per. 

Si>caking  of  business  conditions  in 
Texas,  Mr.  Foster  grew-  enthusiastic. 
He  pointed  out  that  while  the  cotton 
crop  in  other  sections  of  the  South  is 
short,  the  Texas  crop,  selling  now  at 
17  cents  a  pound,  will  yield  to  the 
growers  in  that  State  this  year  four 
hundred  millions  6f  dollars.  Texas  is 
enjoying  a  high  tide  of  prosperity,  and 
its  newspapers  share  in  it.  Mr.  Foster 
will  return  to  Houston  on  the  new 
forty-eight  hour  train,  leaving  New 
York  this  afternoon. 


New  Process  Print  Paper 

Good  success  is  being  met,  it  is  claim¬ 
ed,  in  the  manufacture  of  print  paper, 
under  the  process  recently  patented  by 
Dr.  Thomas  Jesperson  of  Neenah,  Wis., 
for  the  removing  of  ink  from  paper 
containing  ground  wood.  Paper  is  now 
being  made  under  the  new  process  at 
the  Combined  Locks,  Wis.,  mills.  Dr. 
Jesperson  stated  that  there  is  not  over 
10  per  cent,  loss  in  the  process.  No 
additional  machinery  is  needed.  Hereto, 
fore,  print  paper  once  used  could  be 
manufactured  only  into  wrapping,  card¬ 
board,  and  building  papers,  and  would 
have  to  be  sorted  from  book  stock. 
Newspapers  are  being  printed  in  Neenah 
on  the  first  shipment  under  the  Jesper¬ 
son  process. 


Joined  the  A.  N.  P.  A.  v 
The  Decatur  (Ill.)  Dally  Review  has 
been  elected  to  associate  membership 
in  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers’ 
Association. 


THREE  DAYS’  AD  EXHIBIT 


Interesting  Showing  at  Anniial  Conven¬ 
tion  of  Associated  Busiiu-  s  Papers 

The  annual  convention  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Business  Papers,  fonneiiy  known 
as  the  Federation  of  Trade  I’re.ss  Asso- 
ciations,  will  be  held  at  the  Hotel  .\stor 
New  York,  October  26,  27,  and  28.  Con¬ 
siderable  time  will  be  devoted  to  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  questions  relating  to  the  edi¬ 
torial,  business,  and  circulation  depart¬ 
ments  of  trade  publication.s. 

One  of  the  topics  that  will  engage  the 
attention  of  delegates  will  l)e  the  white- 
paper  situation.  While  the  iiublishers 
are  not  having  quite  so  serious  a  time  in 
securing  a  supply  of  white  p.Tper  as  the 
newspaper  publishers,  nevertlieless  the 
amount  available  is  far  lower  than 
usual,  and  the  price  is  in  some  cases 
from  25  to  50  per  cent,  higher.  Ways  and 
means  for  speeding  up  the  manufactur¬ 
ers  and  reducing  the  co.st  will  he  con¬ 
sidered  at  the  convention. 

One  of  the  interesting  features  of  the 
programme  will  be  an  exhibit  of  adver¬ 
tising  matter  used  in  succe.s.sful  cam¬ 
paigns.  Each  of  the  publications  com- 
pri.sing  the  membership  has  been  invited 
to  show  a  typical  campaign  from  its  own 
field.  The  same  invitation  will,  if  space 
permits,  be  extended  to  advertising 
agents. 

The  advertising  matter  w  ill  he  mount¬ 
ed  upon  screen  boards  placed  end  to  end 
around  the  hall.  It  is  believed  that  such 
an  exhibit  will  be  exceedingly  helpful  to 
the  members,  as  it  will  furnisli  ideas  and 
suggestions  that  may  be  employed  by 
them  individually  in  future  campaigns. 


SETS  FAST  PACE  IN  ADVERTISING 


Harry  Newman,  Chicago  Auto  Dealer, 
Believes  in  “Personality  ('opy.” 

Chicago,  October  11. — Harry  Newm:ui, 
whose  spectacular  advertising  has  made 
him  the  most  con.spicuous  figure  in  local 
automobile  circles,  ha.s  resumed  his  po¬ 
sition  as  president  of  Harry  Newman, 
Inc.,  after  a  sudden  resignation  a  few 
weeks  ago.  Mr.  Newman’s  re.signation 
followed  a  stormy  session  of  the  hoard 
of  directors  of  the  company  which  l)ears 
his  name.  According  to  one  of  the  di¬ 
rectors  the  immediate  cause  was  a  fam¬ 
ily  difference  of  opinion  on  wliat  con¬ 
stituted  proper  overhead  expenses. 

Mr.  Newman  had  set  a  pace  in  ad¬ 
vertising,  especially  of  the  “pcr.sonality'’ 
kind.  His  copy  bore  down  on  tin-  name 
of  Harry  Newman  and  his  “good  will,” 
and  he  bought  liberal  space  in  the 
newspapera  “It  got  the  busine.ss,”  Mr. 
Newman  said.  “I  am  not  an  egoi.st — 
but  it  is  my  theory  that  tlie  human 
touch  of  personality  sells  more  cars  than 
dry  talks  on  cold  differentials.  T!ie  first 
I  knew  that  my  methods  were  not  pleas¬ 
ing  was  when  I  returned  to  the  city 
and  found  twenty-six  employees  had 
been  let  out.  There  wa.s  no  use  arguing 
the  point.  It  was  either  my  methods 
or  their.s,  and  they  had  the  majority  of 
voting  stock.’’  The  board  of  directors, 
it  is  said,  finally  came  to  view  tliat  .Mr. 
Newman’s  methods  "got  the  business.” 


Six  Point  Type  His  Solution 

On  account  of  the  shortage  of  i)rint 
paper,  A.  W.  Sledge,  editor  and  ptih- 
lisher  of  the  Ballinger  (Tex.)  Daily 
Ledger,  an  afternoon  paper,  announces 
that  he  will  hereafter  reduce  the  size 
of  his  paper  and  set  news  matter  in 
six-point  Instead  of  eight-point  as  here¬ 
tofore.  There  is  no  curtailment  of  news, 
saving  in  space  by  using  smaller  tyrie 
balancing  the  reduction  In  the  size  of 
the  paper. 
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THE  NEWS 


All  The  News  and  Nothing  but  The  News— The  News  Without  Fear, 

Without  Favor,  Without  Prejudice^  Without  Partisanship 


THAT  IS  THE  SLOGAN  OF  THE 


INTERNATIONAL  NEWS  SERVICE 


The  first  news,  the  fairest  news  and  the  fullest  news  of  the  European  war 
has  been  delivered  continually  and  consistently  by  the 


INTERNATIONAL  NEWS  SERVICE 

to  its  clients  throughout  the  world.  Because  the  International  News  Service 
has  secured  and  supplied  all  the  news  all  the  time,  without  distortion,  with¬ 
out  discrimination  and  regaurdless  of  any  one  of  the  contending  European 
countries  the  International  News  Service  has  been  blacklisted  by  the  British 
Government. 


This  attempt  of  the  British  Government  to  censor  not  only  their  own  news¬ 
papers  but  the  newspapers  and  news  services  of  the  United  States  and  of 
other  nations  will  be  as  futile  as  it  is  fatuous. 


The  International  News  Service  will  persist  in  procuring  the  news  and  pro¬ 
viding  it  first  to  its  clients  just  as  it  did  when  the  Audacious  was  sunk  and 
when  the  British  Government  denied  the  beat  until  the  facts  supplied  exclu¬ 
sively  by  the  International  News  Service  w.ere  supplemented  and  sustained 
by  the  pictures  also  supplied  exclusively  by  the  International  News.  Service. 


There  is  but  one  reason  for  the  International  Nevy^s  and  that  is  to  collect  and 
distribute  exact  facts  and  to  supply  the  news  to  its  clients  accurately,  im¬ 
partially  and  exclusively.  This  it  has  done  and  will  do  unaffected  by  threats, 
uninfluenced  by  friendships  or  antagonism,  uncontrolled  by  censorships. 

The  clients  of  the  International  News  Service  will  always  have 


THE  NEWS 


INTERNATIONAL  NEWS  SERVICE 

238  William  Street  New  York  City 
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THREE  CENT  PAPER  AT 
MILL,  DODGE  PREDICTS 

l*ret>i(]ent  of  International  Company 
Say8  Higher  Prices  for  News  Print 
Slock  Cannot  Be  Avoided— He  Re¬ 
views  the  Situation  and  Answers  Some 
Sharp  Criticisms. 

"Taking-  into  consideration  the  vast 
increa.se  in  the  cost  of  production, 
which  is  still  increasing,  and  the  many 
unccrtaintie.s  of  the  future,  the  price  of 
contract  paiK-r  for  1917,  which  has  not 
yet  l»een  fixed,  will  not  be  less  than 
three  cents  at  the  mill." 

This  wa.s  the  positive  .statement  made 
by  1'.  T.  Dodge,  president  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  I’aiMT  t’ompany  to  a  represen- 
tiitive  of  The  Kditor  and  Publisher  on 
Tne.sday  of  this  week.  {Statements  that, 
"the  largest  producer  of  news  print  pa¬ 
per  in  the  world  is  now  charging  for 
renewal  of  contracts  $3  per  hundred 
pound-s  f.  o.  b.  milLs,  were  shown  to  Mr. 

1  lodge  and  he  was  a.sked  if  this  meant 
the  International. 

"Tho  International  is  not  making  any 
renewal  contracts  for  next  year  at  all 
at  the  present  time,  and  it  is  impossi¬ 
ble  to  say  when  they  will  make  any," 
he  said.  He  then  made  the  statement 
alKive.  Continuing  he  said: 

"The  cost  of  everything  connected 
with  the  manufacture  of  print  paper 
has  Increased.  Many  of  the  supplies 
have  increased  in  cost  50  per  cent,  ana 
some  of  them  more  than  100  per  cent. 
There  is  and  will  be  a  continuing  dearth 
of  labor  at  high  prices,  of  coal,  of  wood, 
and  of  other  important  supplies. 
The  price  of  sulphite  pulp  is  three 
times  the  normal  price.  tjround 
wood  pulp,  of  which  there  is  a  scarcity, 
has  reached  prices  unknown  for  years 
past.  The  International  Company,  to 
protect  customers  that  still  obtain  pa- 
IK-r  under  old  contracts  at  low  prices, 
has  recently  paid  for  surjilus  ground 
wwbI  prices  far  in  excess  of  anything 
known  in  the  last  ten  years.” 

LETTER  TO  MANUFACTURERS. 

The  statement  that  “the  largest  pro¬ 
ducer  of  news  print  paper  in  the  world 
is  now  charging  for  renewal  of  con¬ 
tracts  $3  per  hundred  pounds  f.  o.  b. 
mill."  was  contained  in  a  letter  sent 
out  from  the  oHice  of  the  News  Print 
■Manufacturers’  Association  recently  by 
S<'cretary  G.  K.  Steele  to  the  members 
of  that  A.ssociation.  Inquiry  develops  the 
fact  that  this  means  that  the  company 
referred  to.  the  International,  is  charg¬ 
ing  that  price  for  what  are  really  con¬ 
tinuance  contracts  to  run  to  the  end 
of  the  year,  where  the  old  contracts 
have  expired.  "No  mill  that  I  have  any 
information  of  is  making  any  contracts 
of  any  kind  for  next  year,”  Mr.  Steele 
stated  in  explanation  of  that  paragraph. 

The  letter  to  the  manufacturers  deals 
almost  entirely  with  the  great  increa.se 
in  pric-e  of  materials  entering  into  the 
manufacture  of  news  print,  and  a  com- 
pari.son  of  the  Increases  in  the  price  of 
news  print  with  the  increases  in  the 
price  of  other  commodities.  Summaries 
from  sheets  furnished  by  Dunn  &  Co., 
Hradstreets,  the  Annalist,  and  U.  S. 
Market  Statistics  have  been  raked 
over  and  the  price  of  90  commodities 
and  of  24  metals  are  quoted,  showing 
the  per  cent,  increase  running  from 
19  per  cent,  to  467  per  cent,  in  the 
commodities  and  from  33.2  per  cent  to 
233  per  cent,  in  the  metals.  The  ave¬ 
rage  Increase  in  the  price  of  roll  news 
print  up  to  this  time,  has  been  not 
more  than  6  per  cent,  the  writer  says. 

Mr.  Steele  says  in  part  (referring  to 
the  decreased  production  in  August 
over  July):  “This  was  largely  caused 


by  the  difflculUes  encountered  by  one 
of  the  large  Canadian  mills  by  a  terrific 
forest  fire,  which  decreased  operations 
for  several  weeks. 

"It  Is  u.sually  the  custom  for  most 
news  print  mills  to  shut  down  at  the 
end  of  the  summer,  before  freezing 
weather  occurs,  to  run  their  screen¬ 
ings  and  tailings  into  wrappers.  I  do 
not  know  of  a  single  mill  which  has 
indulged  in  this  desirable  practice  this 
year,  and  in  order  to  get  a  supply  of 
wrappers  for  the  coming  six  months 
it  may  be  necessary  for  some  mills  to 
stop  making  news  print  paper  tempo¬ 
rarily  and  run  out  their  wrapper  stock." 

RESENTS  PUBLISHED  CRITICISM. 

Air.  Steele  refers  to  the  fact  that 
u.sually  in  June,  July,  and  August,  in 
normal  years,  production  drops  mate¬ 
rially  and  stocks  are  accumulated  for 
the  fall  demand.  During  tho.se  months 
this  year,  however,  stocks  have  de¬ 
creased  10.6  per  cent.,  about  the  same 
ratio  that  they  increased  during  the 
same  three  months  of  1915.  Continuing 
Mr.  Steele  says:  “During  the  past  few 
weeks  the  newspapers  have  been  full 
of  violent  outcries,  uttered  by  pub¬ 
lishers,  regarding  the  high  prices  of 
news  print  paper.  There  have  come  to 
my  desk  during  a  period  of  two  weeks 
over  1,500  radical  and  abusive  articles, 
making  all  sorts  of  baseless  and  un¬ 
founded  charges  against  the  manufac¬ 
turers  of  news  print  paper. 

“It  is  quite  evident  that  these  news¬ 
paper  publishers  are  more  scared  than 
hurt  up  to  this  time,  for  owing  to  the 
peculiar  nature  of  this  business  and 
the  fact  that  the  great  bulk  of  the 
business  is  contracted  for  the  calendar 
year  in  the  fall  months  of  the  preced¬ 
ing  year,  it  is  the  belief  of  those  who 
are  be.st  posted  in  the  industry  that 
on  the  average  the  price  of  roll  news 
print  paper  which  is  .sold  on  contract 
has  not  advanced  up  to  this  time  more 
than  5  per  cent.,  or  $2  per  ton.  Many 
newspapers  have  taken  advantage  of 
the  situation  to  raise  subscription 
prices  and  to  raise  their  advertising 
rates,  when  these  same  papers  are  pay¬ 
ing  no  higher  price  for  their  supply  of 
news  print  paper  than  they  were  pay¬ 
ing  a  year  ago. 

“Just  as  soon  as  the  price  of  news 
print  paper  advances,  no  matter  how 
little,  the  newspaper  publishers  prompt¬ 
ly  outdo  the  Prophet  Jeremiah  with 
their  lamentations  and  demand  an  im¬ 
mediate  investigation  on  the  part  of 
the  Government.  We  do  not  see  the 
same  demand  when  the  prices  of  other 
commodities  advance. 

SOME  REASONS  FOR  ADVANCE. 

“The  selling  price  of  the  raw  mate¬ 
rials  entering  into  the  manufacture  of 
news  print  paper  has  increased  to  a 
very  remarkable  extent  during  the  past 
year.  Many  mills  now  making  news 
print  papier  are  paying  a  very  much  en¬ 
hanced  price  for  the  cost  of  raw  ma¬ 
terials  which  they  have  to  purchase. 
Other  mills  purchasing  the  chemical 
and  ground  wood  pulps  entering  into 
the  manufacture  of  their  products  are 
opierating  on  old  contracts  which  ex¬ 
pire  with  the  calendar  year.  ^There  is 
every  indication  at  the  present  time 
that  the  price  of  these  two  commodi¬ 
ties  after  January  1,  1917,  will  be  prac¬ 
tically  double  the  price  which  ruled  a 
year  ago,  and  pierhaps  in  the  case  of 
chemical  pulp  three  or  four  times  the 
price  which  ruled  a  year  ago. 

“The  mills  which  are  forced  to  make 
news  print  papier  from  these  high- 
priced  raw  materials  will  necessarily 
have  to  charge  what  would  seem  like 
an  Inordinate  price  to  opierate  at  a 
profit.  Consider,  for  example,  a  papier 


CANADIAN  PUBLISHERS 
BECOME  EXASPERATED 


Dominion  Supply  of  News  Print  is  Five 
Times  Greater  than  Domestic  Con¬ 
sumption,  Yet  Mills  Refuse  to  Extend 
Contracts  Beyond  December  31  Next — 
May  Appeal  to  Government. 

A  special  emergency  meeting  of  the 
('anadian  Press  Association  was  held  in 
Toronto  on  October  6  to  discuss  the  un¬ 
precedented  .situation  that  has  arisen 
in  connection  with  the  supply  and  cost 
of  news  print.  Practically  all  the  lead¬ 
ing  papers  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pa¬ 
cific  were  represented. 

The  situation  was  discovered  to  be 
even  more  serious  than  was  commonly 
understood,  it  lieing  revealed  that  few, 
if  any,  publishers  have  been  able  to  get 
a  contract  from  any  paper  mill  to  ex¬ 
tend  beyond  December  31,  1916. 

About  75  per  cent,  of  the  papers  will 
be  in  the  market  for  news  print  at  the 
end  of  this  year. 

The  opinion  was  freely  expressed  that 
it  is  the  deliberate  intention  of  the  pa¬ 
per  makers  to  create  an  artificial  situ¬ 
ation  under  which  prices  can  be  forced 
lieyond  the  figure  for  which  there  is 
any  valid  justification.  Current  prices 
in  the  case  of  those  having  expired 
contracts,  range  from  40  to  60  per  cent, 
in  advance  of  prices  prevailing  a  year 
ago. 

Canadian  publishers  are  the  more  ex¬ 
asperated  since  the  Canadian  supply  of 
news  print  is  about  five  times  greater 
than  the  domestic  consumption — 350 
tons  out  of  a  total  production  of  1,800 
tons.  The  1,500  or  so  tons  made  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  Canada’s  own  requirements  are 
going  to  the  United  States.  Under  such 
conditions  it  Is  felt  that  Canadian  pub¬ 
lishers  ought  not  to  be  exploited  by 
manufacturers. 

On  the  day  following  the  convention 
of  publishers  in  Toronto  a  delegation 
visited  Ottawa  to  wait  on  Premier  Bor¬ 
den  and  the  Dominion  Cabinet.  One 
object  of  the  conference  was  to  ascer¬ 
tain  if  there  is  any  possibility  of  the 
Government’s  cooperating  with  publish¬ 
ers  to  obtain  relief  from  present  condi¬ 
tions.  It  is  said  that  unless  some  mea¬ 
sure  of  relief  is  forthcoming  numerous 
new.spapers  will  have  to  go  out  of  busi¬ 
ness. 


mill  which  is  dependent  on  the  market 
for  its  supply  of  raw  material.  Sul¬ 
phite  pulp,  of  which  news  print  paper 
contains  approximately  25  per  cent.,  is 
now  selling  around  $100  at  the  sulphite 
mills,  and  the  mill  which  conveys  It 
into  news  print  paper  will  pay  $25  per 
ton  of  paper  for  this  item.  Ground 
wood,  which  constitutes  75  per  cent,  of 
news  print  paper,  is  selling  at  $30  per 
ton  f.  0.  b.  ground  wood  mill,  and  the 
converting  mill  pays  $22.50  per  ton  of 
paper  for  this. 

“As  it  takes  approximately  110 
pounds  of  pulp  to  make  100  pounds  of 
paper,  this  brings  the  total  cost  per  ton 
to  $52.25  for  the  raw  materials  alone. 
Add  to  this  a  freight  rate  of  12  cents 
per  hundred  pounds  for  pulp,  40  per 
cent  dry,  and  the  cost  per  ton  of  raw 
material  comes  to  $58.85. 

“Add  to  this  figure  the  manufactur¬ 
ing  costs  which,  according  to  the  Tariff 
Board  figures  in  1911,  amounted  to 
$10.14  in  the  United  States  and  a  larger 
figure  in  Canada.  These  costs  have 
easily  increased  50  per  cent  since  1911, 
which  makes  a  total  cost  of  the  paper 
$74.06  per  ton." 


AMONG  NEW  BOOKS 

Training  for  the  Newspaper  Thaiie,  By 
Don  C.  Seitz,  business  manager  of  the 
New  York  World.  Published  by  the 
J.  B.  Lippincott  Company,  I’iiiladel- 
phia.  Pa. 

Out  of  the  fulness  of  his  rich  expert- 
ence  in  newspaper  work  Mr.  Seitz  has 
drawn  the  facts  and  conclusions  which 
have  found  their  way  into  this  book. 

It  is  not  pretentious  as  to  size  or  style, 
but  it  points  the  way,  like  a  searchlight, 
to  the  innermost  recesses  of  modern 
journalism,  and  will  be  found  e.special- 
ly  valuable  to  the  young  man  or  wo¬ 
man  who  is  contemplating  a  newspaper 
career  and  who  may  be  in  doubt  as  td 
their  fitness  for  the  game. 

Mr.  Seitz  has  written  this  book  in 
just  about  the  style  in  which  he  talks, 
frequently  emphasizing  with  quaint  ar¬ 
gument  the  points  he  wishes  esiK-cial- 
ly  to  Impress. 

Discussing  the  newspaper  problem 
from  its  many  angles,  Mr.  S»>itz  has 
divided  it  into  chapters  concerning 
training  and  opportunity,  the  trade,  the 
editor,  the  reporter,  and  reader,  the  in¬ 
dustrial  side,  advertising.  Illustrating, 
circulation,  and  the  country  paper.  Of 
all  these  subjects  the  author  has  prac¬ 
tical  knowledge. 

A  valuable  and  Instructive  feature  of 
the  volume  is  a  table  which  visualizes 
at  a  glance  newspaper  administration, 
based  upon  a  New  York  newspaper  of 
the  first  class.  This  tabulation  shows 
the  names  of  departments,  title  of  de¬ 
partment  heads,  the  duties  of  chiefs, 
and  the  distribution  of  subordinates  by 
departments. 

Mr.  Seitz  dedicates  his  book  to  the 
memory  of  Simeon  Drake,  printer,  the 
man  who  first  taught  him  how  to  get 
and  how  to  write  an  item.  That  was 
in  Norway,  Me.,  when  Seitz  was  a  print¬ 
er’s  “devil”  in  the  Norway  Advertiser 
office,  and  “Uncle  Sim”  Drake,  editor, 
was  his  chief  and  guide. 

Seasoned  journalists  and  novices  who 
are  ambitious  to  attain  prominence  in 
the  ranks  of  the  “Fourth  Estate”  will 
find  alike,' In  “Training  for  the  New.spa. 
per  Trade,”  valuable  information  and 
also  a  lucid  explanation  as  to  why  the 
game  is  worth  the  candle,  even  though 
the  candle  is  so  frequently  burned  at 
both  ends  by  the  men  and  women  who 
have  yielded  to  the  fascination  of  help¬ 
ing  to  make  newspapers. 


NEWS  PRINT  SCARCE  IN  GERMANY 


Many  Small  Papers  Suspend  and  Others 
Seek  Official  Protection. 

Washington,  October  10. — Word  has 
been  received  here  that  owing  to  the 
scarcity  of  print  paper  in  Germany  and 
the  con.sequent  high  prices,  many  of  the 
smaller  papers  throughout  the  Emiiire 
have  found  it  necessary  to  suspend  puli- 
lication,  temporarily  at  least,  while  other 
papers  have  greatly  reduced  their  out¬ 
put  and  numlier  of  pages. 

The  newspaper  publishers  of  Wiirt- 
temberg  called  a  special  session  to  con¬ 
sider  the  situation,  and  have  passed 
resolutions  calling  upon  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  place  a  fixed  price  on  print 
paper  in  order  to  protect  the  smaller 
newspapers. 

In  Austria  the  Government  has  al¬ 
ready  taken  hold  of  the  matter,  divid¬ 
ing  papers  into  first  and  second-class 
and  limiting  them  to  a  certain  number 
of  pages  each  day,  and  also  fixing  the 
price  at  which  they  can  be  sold. 

In  this  -manner  it  Is  hoped  to  prevent 
any  further  shortage,  for  no  matter 
what  exigencies  arise,  newspapers  can¬ 
not  publish  any  more  pages. 
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Booth  Publishing  Co.  Adds 
More  (KaSe)  Linotypes 


^T^HIS  progressive  Western  publishing  house, 
owning  six  Michigan  dailies,  has  just 
modernized  three  of  its  composing  rooms  by 
installing  seven  Multiple-Magazine  Linotypes. 

An  order  for  three  Model  19,  two  Model  14  and  two 
Model  K  Linotypes  for  the  Flint  Journal,  Saginaw  News 
and  Muskegon  Chronicle  is  more  evidence  that  Multiple- 
Linotypes  multiply  profits  in  newspaper  offices  everywhere. 

The  Model  19  Lino¬ 
type  has  all  the  speed 
and  simplicity  of  the 
Model  5  with  the  added 
advantage  of  an  addi¬ 
tional  magazine  and  an 
auxiliary. 


Model  19 
Linotype 


Iwo  Maprazine 
with  Auxiliary. 


Write  Today  For  The  Full  Details 


MERGENTHALER 
LINOTYPE  CO. 


Tribune  Building,  NEW  YORK 

CHICAGO  -  1100  So.  Wabash  Avenue 

SAN  FRANCISCO  -  646  Sacramento  Street 
NEW  ORLEANS  -  549  Baronne  Street 

TORONTO  -  Canadian  Linotype,  Limited 
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NEWSPAPER  MAKING 

By  JASON  ROGERS,  Kj 
PuWaher,  The  Neto  York  Globe. 


Like  most  other  truly  great  news¬ 
paper  successes,  that  of  Adolph  S. 
Ochs,  with  the  New  York  Times, 
has  l)een  built  up  on  the  basis  of  the 
grestest  possible  newspaper  merit  that 
could  be  crowded  within  the  limit  of  his 
paper.  The  Times  has  always  given  the 
public  the  best  service  that  it  could  af¬ 
ford,  and  by  steadily  accumulating  re¬ 
sources  turned  back  into  the  property 
has  established  a  standard  difficult  of 
duplication. 

From  the  very  beginning  in  Septem¬ 
ber,  1896,  Mr.  Ochs  has  played  the 
newspaper  game  like  a  great  chess  mas¬ 
ter,  carefully  pushing  forward  his 
pawns  in  safe  and  sound  formation,  to 
make  possible  the  development  of  his 
major  pieces,  in  a  way  that  has  won 
recognition  and  great  success,  without 
at  any  time  endangering  the  security 
of  the  positions  previously  attained. 

Those  of  us  who  recollect  the  humili¬ 
ating  spectacle  of  the  Times  during 
its  period  of  foundering  under  its  old 
-management,  ending  in  a  receivership, 
can  best  appreciate  the  wonderful 
transformation  effected  by  Mr.  Ochs. 
His  opening  moves  were  watched  with 
much  interest  by  the  dwellers  along 
Park  Row.  General  opinion,  as  with 
Joseph  Pulitzer  in  1883,  was  that  the 
new  aspirant  would  come  a  cropper. 

Uke  all  really  great,  worthwhile 
achievements,  the  development  of  the 
Times,  as  has  been  proven  by  the  sub¬ 
sequent  results,  was  In  the  unfolding 
and  demonstration  of  a  brand-new  form 
of  newspaper,  better,  more  complete, 
and  more  dependable  than  anything 
that  had  gone  before. 

With  Mr.  Pulitzer  and  the  World  It 
had  been  gift-enterprise,  pictures,  and 
sincere  human  Interest,  but  with  Mr. 
Ochs  it  was  live  conservatism,  bountiful 
news,  and  the  building  up  of  public 
confidence  and  appreciation  of  super¬ 
lative  service  in  many  directions,  which, 
by  steady  progress,  was  recognized. 

Mr.  Ochs  commenced  to  improve  the 
Times  as  soon  as  he  had  securely  hung 
his  hat  in  the  clothes  closet  In  his  office 
in  the  old  Park  Row  Times  Building. 
Reports  at  the  time  were  that  his  first 
official  act  was  to  get  the  editors  to¬ 
gether  to  tell  them  that  he  wanted  bet¬ 
ter  things  right  away. 

The  Times's  standing  in  the  commu¬ 
nity  as  a  conservative  paper  still  sup¬ 
ported  by  a  very  few  thousand  of  the 
soundest  and  most  intelligent  people  in 
the  community,  was  taken  by  Mr.  Ochs 
as  the  canvas  upon  which  to  paint  the 
picture  his  newspaper  experience  had 
bid  him  to  believe  would  win  success. 

The  financial  and  commercial  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  Times  were  tremendously 
enlarged  and  Improved.  It  Issued  a 
weekly  financial  supplement  in  half¬ 
page  form  every  Monday,  while  its  Sat¬ 
urday  book  supplement,  issued  in  the 
same  form,  rapidly  won  a  place  as  an 
authoritative  medium  of  news  and  ad¬ 
vertising  regarding  publications. 

The  Times  expanded  its  large  legal 
and  real  estate  departments,  making  a 
newspaper  which  covered  these  phases 
of  local  business  more  accurately  and 
more  completely  than  had  ever  been 
attempted  by  any  regular  dally  news¬ 
paper. 

In  addition  to  these  specific  features 
of  news,  Mr.  Ochs  made  the  Times  a 
wonderful  newspaper  in  as  many  other 
ways  as  he  could  find  money  and  space 
to  do  It  In,  When  he  got  the  news¬ 


paper  in  credible  shape,  he  launched  a 
campaign  in  quest  of  a  slogan  reflect¬ 
ing  what  the  Times  stood  for  and  de¬ 
veloped  “all  the  news  that's  fit  to  Rfint.” 

“All  the  news  that's  fit  to  print” 
was  made  the  talk  of  New  York,  and 
the  resulting  publicity  along  the  line 
of  making  the  people,  whether  they 
bought  and  read  the  Times  daily  or  not, 
to  look  upon  it  with  increasing  confi¬ 
dence,  was  the  seed  that  has  brought 
forth  the  present-day  general  confi¬ 
dence  in  the  property. 

If  ever  a  newspaper  was  built  brick 
upon  brick,  by  solid  merit  of  perform¬ 
ance,  through  the  recommendation  of 
one  reader  to  another  who  was  not  yet 
reading  it,  the  New  York  Times  has 
been.  A  survey  of  its  steady  circula¬ 
tion  growth  over  a  period  of  years 
seems  almost  machine-like  in  regu¬ 
larity. 

As  the  snowball,  as  represented  by 
the  Times's  success,  grew  larger  and 
larg^er,  and  more  readers  were  helping 
it  grow  by  recommending  it  to  friends 
who  still  bought  other  newspapers,  its 
progress  was  faster  by  reason  of  the 
large  army  of  boosters  composing  its 
readera 

There  never  has  been  anything  sen¬ 
sational  or  flamboyant  about  the  Times. 
They  have  spent  tons  of  money  to  se¬ 
cure  great  news  beats,  such  as  “the 
Peary  North  Pole  story"  or  the  “Ste¬ 
phenson  South  Pole  story,”  but  it  has 
gone  ahead,  straight  down  the  middle 
of  the  road  as  the  best,  cleanest,  and 
most  complete  newspaper  that  could  be 
turned  out  on  any  day. 

Such  a  quality  of  circulation  as  the 
Times  represented  was  found  to  be 
immensely  productive  of  results  to  ad¬ 
vertisers,  as  evidenced  by  the  steadily 
growing  volume  of  advertising  at  ad¬ 
vancing  prices,  as  justified  by  increased 
circulation. 

The  Times  stands  as  a  monument  to 
the  highest  grade  of  genuine  newspaper 
ability,  directed  by  a  genius  able  to 
brush  aside  the  daily  trivialities  and 
vexations,  with  his  eye,  heart,  and  mind 
firmly  directed  for  one  purpose,  the 
making  of  the  Times  the  greatest  morn¬ 
ing  newspaper  that  he  possibly  could. 

No  one  grudges  Mr.  Ochs  an  atom  of 
his  success  or  prosperity,  for  a  study 
of  his  experiences  in  the  upbuilding  of 
the  New  York  Times  and  the  practice 
of  his  tenets  by  those  desirous  of  simi¬ 
lar  success  elsewhere  would  make  for 
greatly  Improved  newspapers,  to  the 
increased  glory  and  credit  of  the 
business. 

(This  is  the  sixth  of  a  series  of  arti¬ 
cles  by  Mr.  Rogers  on  “Newspaper 
Making." 

The  next  will  deal  with  how  the  New 
York  Evening  Journal  was  started  and 
how  it  killed  the  old  Recorder  in  one 
week.) 


Remarkable  Newspaper  Story 

James  T.  Story,  editor  of  the  Bokchito 
(Okla.)  News,  has  Just  celebrated  his 
seventy-second  birthday  and  the  six¬ 
ty-fourth  anniversary  of  his  entry 
into  the  newspaper  game.  He  began 
work  in  a  newspaper  office  at  the  age 
of  eight  years,  and  has  been  at  it  ever 
since.  He  has  owned  and  edited  news¬ 
papers  in  several  States.  His  son,  R. 
K.  Story,  is  owner  of  the  Durant  (Okla.) 
Daily  Democrat 


ASSOCIATION  LAUNCHED 
BY  OREGON  PUBLISHERS 


Heads  of  Dailies  Unite  in  Effort  for  New 
Development  of  Mutual  Interests  as  to 
Circulation,  Foreign  Advertising,  Pur¬ 
chasing,  and  Employment  of  Labor — 
Must  Be  Members  of  A.  B.  C. 

By  Russell  R.  Whitman, 

Managing  Director  of  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Cir¬ 
culations. 

National  advertisers,  agencies,  and 
newspaper  associations  in  general  will 
be  Interested  in  a  new  development  in 
the  daily  newspaper  field,  which  recent¬ 
ly  had  its  birth  in  Oregon.  While  Ore¬ 
gon  has  always  been  known  to  be  a 
leader  in  editorial  association  work,  the 
daily  paper  publishers,  members  of  the 
State  association,  have  taken  a  step  so 
far  in  advance  of  any  previous  effort 
of  like  character  that  the  whole  frater¬ 
nity  will  sit  up  and  take  notice. 

For  the  past  five  years  the  secretary 
has  been  Philip  S.  Bate.s,  publi.sher  of 
the  Pacific  Northwest,  a  farm  paper  at 
Portland.  He  is  well  known  through¬ 
out  the  East  as  the  man  who  makes 
yearly  trips  to  New  York  and  Chicago 
with  a  car  load  of  farmers'  daughters, 
and  is  the  best  publicity  man  in  the  Pa¬ 
cific  Northwest.  He  was  one  of  the 
first  Pacific  Coast  publishers  to  join 
the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations  and 
has  been  especially  active  in  creating  for 
it  a  favorable  opinion  among  the  news¬ 
paper  men  •of  his  Association,  with  the 
result  that  be  was  sent  to  Chicago  as  a 
representative  of  the  A.  B.  C.  to  attend 
the  recent  State  Editorial  Association 
convention  and  deliver  an  address. 
After  the  convention  a  few  daily  pub¬ 
lishers  set  September  11  as  a  date  when 
all  could  meet  at  Portland,  and  the 
Portland  Chamber  of  Commerce  extend¬ 
ed  an  invitation  to  all  the  daily  publish¬ 
ers  to  use  their  council  chamber  as 
headquarters  and  enjoy  a  banquet  as 
guests  of  the  Chamber. 

TWELVE  DAILIES  REPRESENTED. 

There  are  twenty-five  dally  papers  in 
the  State  and  twelve  attended  the  meet¬ 
ing.  They  resolved  themselves  into  the 
Daily  Newspaper  Publishers'  Association 
of  Oregon,  electing  Bates  as  secretary 
and  manager.  An  executive  committee 
of  three  was  elected  and  they,  in  turn, 
selected  their  chairman.  Membership 
is  confined  to  daily  newspapers  outside 
the  city  of  Portland,  and  the  following 
resolution  is  the  meat  in  the  cocoanut: 

“A  requisite  to  membership  in  this 
Association  shall  be  a  membership  in 
the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations.” 

Immediately  upon  the  passage  of  the 
above  resolution  the  twelve  publishers 
signed  application  for  membership  in 
the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations,  which 
applications  were  then  handed  to  the 
A.  B.  C.  representative.  Since  then  two 
papers  not  present  have  joined,  leaving 
eleven  outside  the  Association.  The 
membership  represents  the  leading  pa¬ 
pers  of  the  State  and  the  population  of 
the  counties  in  which  the  papers  are 
located,  eliminating  Portland,  is  over 
half  the  population  of  the  State,  so  that 
advertisers  not  only  can  purchase  a 
dependable  circulation,  but  at  the  same 
time  confine  their  appropriation  to  the 
most  thickly  settled  parts  of  the  State 
of  Oregon. 

The  following  are  the  papers  that 
make  up  the  list:  Gazette-Times,  Cor¬ 
vallis;  Morning  Enterprise,  Oregon 
City;  Astoria  Budget,  Astoria;  Coos  Bay 
Times,  Marshfield;  Roseburg  Review, 
Roseburg;  Umpqua  Valley  News,  Rose- 
burg;  Rogue  River  Courier,  Grants 


Pass;  Eugene  Daily  Guard,  Eugene- 
Oregon  Statesman,  Salem  Daily  Capital 
Journal,  Salem;  Evening  Tribune,  Pen¬ 
dleton;  Pendleton  East  Oregonian,  Pen¬ 
dleton;  La  Grande  Evening  Observer 
La  Grande;  The  Dallas  Chronicle,  Dal¬ 
las. 

For  three  years,  with  the  exception 
of  the  timber  Industry,  all  of  Oregon 
has  been  prosperous,  and  as  it  is  to  a 
large  extent  an  agricultural  State  and 
there  have  been  no  failures  of  crops  the 
banks  are  overflowing  with  money. 

REALIZA-nON  OP  A  DREAM. 

This  organization  is  the  realized 
dream  of  Secretary  Bates  and  the  chair¬ 
man  of  the  executive  committee,  Charles 
Fisher,  publisher  of  the  Capitol  Journal, 
of  Salem.  Mr.  Fisher  is  a  man  of  long 
newspaper  experience,  and  as  a  result 
was  selected  by  the  Governor  of  the 
State  as  a  member  of  the  board  of  re¬ 
gents  of  the  University  of  Oregon.  The 
other  two  members  of  this  committee 
are  E.  E.  Brodle,  publisher  of  the  Morn¬ 
ing  Enterprise,  Oregon  City,  and  John 
E.  Gratke,  publisher  of  the  Evening 
Budget,  Astoria.  Mr.  Brodie  i.s  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  State  Editorial  Association, 
and  during  .the  past  year  visited  nearly 
every  newspaper  man  in  the  State  at 
his  own  expense  in  the  interest  of  a  le¬ 
gal  rate  bill  to  be  passed  this  winter 
at  the  coming  session  of  the  Legislature. 
Mr.  Gratke  believes  in  service  to  the 
advertiser  and  has  secured  many  East¬ 
ern  accounts  through  cooperation  with 
the  local  dealers  and  the  manufacturer 
seeking  distribution.  The  executive  com¬ 
mittee  all  live  within  a  hundred  miles 
of  Portland,  and  at  the  suggestion  of 
Secretary  Bates  come  into  the  city  when¬ 
ever  a  meeting  is  necessary. 

While  the  Association  will  make  a 
campaign  for  foreign  advertising  it  will 
also  conduct  a  bureau  for  the  employing 
of  labor  and  in  the  near  future  pur¬ 
chase  paper,  inks,  and  metals  jointly  for 
all  the  members.  This  kind  of  an  or¬ 
ganization  can  be  formed  in  any  State 
in  the  Union.  All  that  is  needed  is  a 
man  who  can  gdve  a  little  time  to  it, 
and  a  few  papers  to  start  with  which  are 
willing  to  let  the  truth  be  known  about 
their  circulation. 


ASBURY  PARK  PRESS’S  NEW  HOME 

Commemorates  Occupancy  of  Its  New 
Building  by  Issuing  a  Special  Edition. 

Tile  new  home  of  the  Asbury  Park 
(N.  J.)  Press  having  been  completed  and 
occupied,  that  paper  issued  a  special 
edition,  commemorating  the  event,  on 
October  10.  The  edition  contained  half¬ 
tone  illustrations  of  the  new  Press 
Building,  and  notable  homes  of  that  city, 
including  Shadow  I.awn,  the  summer 
residence  of  President  and  Mrs.  Wilson. 
The  Press  Building,  five  stories  and  base¬ 
ment,  has  a  floor  area  of  22,000  square 
feet,  all  of  it  devoted  to  newspaper  mak¬ 
ing.  It  has  a  frontage  of  fifty  feet  on 
Mattison  Avenue  and  a  depth  of  100  feet. 
The  front  elevation  shows  an  adaptation 
of  the  French  Renaissance,  is  construct¬ 
ed  of  Green  Island  granite,  red  tape.stry 
brick,  and  has  an  unusual  number  of 
windows,  affording  the  maximum  of 
light.  The  building  is  composed  of  steel 
and  reinforced  concrete,  the  floors  and 
roof  being  concrete  trussed  up  by  steel 
mesh,  with  walls  of  solid  masonry.  The 
windows  are  of  the  standard  flre-re.sist- 
ing  type.  The  Press  was  established  in 
1879  as  a  weekly,  becoming  a  summer 
daily  in  1886,*  and  an  all-the-year  daily 
in  1896,  when  J.  Lyle  Kinmouth,  the 
present  owner,  assumed  charge.  Last 
January  a  fire  destroyed  the  plant  of 
the  Press,  mining  it  beyond  repair. 
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editor  MORGAN  TELLS 
OF  TESTING  STUDENTS 


Frank  Recital  of  Results  of  Trying  Out 
in  the  Cleveland  (O.)  Press  Office 
Students  from  Eight  Schools  of  Jour¬ 
nalism-Six  Out  of  Twelve  Were  Giv¬ 
en  Positions  after  “Making  Good.” 

The  American  Association  of  Teachers 
of  Journalism  has  received  from  Victor 
Morgan,  editor  of  the  Cleveland  (O.) 
Press,  a  letter  telling  of  the  Press’s 
experience  with  students  from  schools 
of  journalism,  especially  the  men  who 
“failed  to  make  good.”  Mr.  Morgan’s 
letter  says,  in  part: 

“In  all  twelve  men  came  to  the  Press 
from  the  following  schools:  Cleveland’s 
Western  Reserve  University,  Ohio  State 
University,  University  of  Michigan, 
University  of  Kansas,  New  York’s  Co¬ 
lumbia  University,  University  of  Illinois, 
University  of  Wisconsin,  and  University 
of  Missouri.  All  of  these  institutions 
have  regularly  organized  departments 
of  journalism,  except  Western  Reserve 
University.  There  some  attempt  is  made 
to  shape  the  ideas  of  students  inclined 
toward  newspaper  work,  but  no  regular 
course  is  offered. 

“Of  the  twelve,  six  showed  unusual 
promise  and  were  given  regular  work. 
Of  the  other  six,  though  not  given  jobs, 
it  would  not  be  fair  to  say  that  they  are 
failures,  or  even  that  we  regard  them 
as  such.  The  most  any  of  us  can  say  of 
another  newspaper  man  is  that  he 
doesn’t  do  things  our  way — that  our 
notions  of  news-gathering  are  not  his, 
that  our  notions  of  news-writing  are 
not  his,  that  what  to  him  is  news  is  to 
us  waste. 

"Probably  the  outstanding  character¬ 
istic  of  all  Press  news  stories  is  swift¬ 
ness  of  action.  Press  men  write  straight 
at  the  heart  of  a  thing.  We  strive  for 
naked  English,  red-running  English.  To 
us  introductions  are  an  imposition  upon 
the  reader.  We  are  enemies  of  waste 
words,  especially  adjectives.  We  are 
enemies  of  the  routine,  the  drab,  the 
flat.  A  news  item  whether  of  60  words 
or  600  words  without  snap  or  go  has  a 
hard  time  getting  by  the  copy-readers. 
A  routine  news  item  routinely  written 
has  no  chance  whatever. 

ALL  RAD  THEUR  TROUBLES. 

"All  this,  with  a  demand  for  absolute 
accuracy  piled  on  top,  makes  the  going 
of  the  youth  untrained  to  our  way  a  bit 
difficult.  In  fact,  the  writing  beset  the 
younglings  from  the  schools  more  than 
anything  else.  None  but  had  his  trou- 
blea  To  some  it  was  a  literary  rough 
house  with  the  lights  out.  These  came 
with  the  idea  that  while  conciseness  in 
theory  is  as  old  as  newspapers,  in  prac¬ 
tice  real  newspaper  style  Is  the  long 
well-rounded  sentence,  besprinkled  with 
adjectives,  adverbs,  and  relative  clauses. 
Several  of  the  young  men  protested  to 
me  that  the  schools  had  taught  them 
every  story  should  be  told  twice  in  the 
body,  in  addition  to  being  told  in  the 
head,  and  that  that  introduction  is  best 
which  duplicates  most.  And,  of  course, 
our  way  of  saying  what  we  have  to  say 
without  announcing  what  we  are  going 
to  say  worked  so  much  of  an  upset  to 
habit  and  school-made  ideal  that  to  ask 
quick  conformity  was  to  ask  too  much. 

"Of  course,  there  were  other  reasons 
for  our  feeling  it  unfair  to  encourage 
some  of  the  young  men  in  newspaper 
work.  One,  for  instance,  had  always 
lived  in  a  small  town  in  the  South.  He 
simply  couldn’t  quicken  his  gait  to 
catch  step  with  his  Northern  brothers. 
Another  young  man  was  so  rich  in  diffi¬ 
dence  that  even  the  most  ordinary  re- 
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portorial  work  was  a  shock  to  the  nerve- 
centres  of  his  propriety. 

“But  the  one  big  reason  for  our  not 
keeping  the  six  was  their  inability  to 
conform  to  style.  I  quote  from  an 
article  in  a  school  magazine  by  one  of 
the  twelve  who  has  made  good  with  the 
Press.  He  says  of  his  experience  with 
the  Press: 

“  ‘Trying  to  master  the  style  has  been 
the  hardest  thing  of  all.  We  soon  learn¬ 
ed  that  we  were  expected  to  make  sto¬ 
ries  terse  an<i  brief,  and  put  the  punch 
into  them.  We  hadn’t  been  taught  that 
way.’ 

“V/hich  would  seem  to  indicate  that 
instead  of  teaching  one  arbitrary  style 
schools  might  canvass  the  whole  field  of 
news-writing  and  permit  the  student  to 
develop  that  style  which  comes  nearest 
to  his  natural  bent.  Should  he  choose 
the  direct  style  he  would  lose  nothing. 
One  can  always  form  habits  of  over¬ 
writing.  But  condensation — ability  to 
write  naked  Engli.sh — is  a  jewel  to  be 
acquired  only  by  vigilance  and  hard 
work.” 


WHY  THE  TIMES  CALLED  A  HALT 

Further  Advertising  Copy  Barred  when 
Volume  Grew  to  93  Columns. 

As  related  in  these  columns  last 
week,  the  New  York  Times  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  omit  eighteen  columns  of  ad¬ 
vertising,  offered  for  publication,  from 
its  issue  of  October  4.  That  issue  of 
the  Times — a  week-day  issue — consisted 
of  22  pages,  of  8  columns  each — a  total 
of  176  columns  of  space.  Of  this  total 
space  about  93  columns  were  utilized 
for  advertising  and  about  83  columns 
for  reading  matter. 

While  this  is  a  tremendous  volume 
of  reading  matter  for  any  newspaper  to 
print  on  a  week-day,  the  preponder¬ 
ance  of  advertising  was  so  marked  that 
the  management  of  the  Times  had  to 
put  up  the  bars.  In  a  recent  issue  of 
the  New  York  Herald  further  adver¬ 
tising  was  barred  when  the  volume  had 
grown  to  about  60  columns,  as  against 
76  columns  of  reading  matter. 


RAILWAYS  WANT  MAIL  WEIGHED 

Commission  Asked  that  Mail  During 
Space  Test  Be  Weighed  for  Comparison. 

A  committee  representing  the  rail¬ 
ways  of  the  United  States,  headed  by  A. 
P.  Thom,  of  the  Southern  Railway,  ap¬ 
peared  before  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  in  Washington,  October  10, 
to  ask  that  that  body  closely  supervise 
the  space  test  of  the  Po.st  Office  Depart¬ 
ment,  as  the  basis  for  railroad  mall  com¬ 
pensation. 

The  roads,  which  made  a  fight  before 
Congress  against  the  proposed  change 
to  substitute  space  for  the  weight  sys¬ 
tem,  asked  the  Commission  to  direct 
that  the  mail  handled  on  space  calcula¬ 
tion  during  the  test,  be  weighed  for  the 
sake  of  comparison,  and  that  the  period 
of  the  test  be  limited.  The  Commis¬ 
sion,  under  the  law,  will  finally  decide 
whether  the  space  basis  shall  be  made 
permanent. 


Field  for  Billy  Sunday 

Mrs.  J.  T.  Miller  read  an  article  on 
"Personal  Devils.”  Seventeen  were 
present. — [Boone  (Iowa)  News-Repub¬ 
lican. 


The  time  has  arrived  when  enlight¬ 
ened  men  see  that  there  is  no  emo¬ 
tional  issue  or  economic  impulse  with 
an  influence  upon  human  action  that 
adveriislng  cannot  touch.  Yet  we  still 
distribute  goods  with  far  more  skill 
than  we  distribute  thought. 


OCTOBER  1916, 

FINDS  THE 

SEATTLE  Times 

^  Established  in  its  new  $  1 ,000,000 
plant  in  Times  Square,  the  model 
newspaper  building  and  plant  of 
the  United  States. 

^  With  the  best  three-quarter  year  of 
its  history  just  closed. 


In  September  The  Times  gained  in 
advertising  over  last  year  and  carried 
more  than  the  other  two  newspapers 
of  Seattle  combined. 

For  the  three  quarters  closing  with 
September  30  The  Times  gained 

.27%  in  quantity  of  foreign  advertis¬ 
ing  and  .099%  in  quantity  of  its 
total  advertising. 


The  Times  is  down  to  the  bone  on  useless 
consumption  of  white  paper,  having  consoli- 
-  dated  five  daily  editions  into  three  and  two 
Sunday  editions  into  one. 

The  Times  has  the  largest  net  paid  circulation 
in  the  Pacific  Northwest. 

The  Times  is  a  member  of  The  Audit 
Bureau  of  Circulations. 

The  Times  uses  no  premiums. 


TIMES  PRINTING  COMPANY 

JOSEPH  BLETHEN  OP  ^P  A  XT'!  P  ^  BLETHEN 

President  lIaa  V  X  X  1  iX  i  Editor *in>Oucf 
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HOW  SWOPE  PUT  OVER 
BRILLIANT  NEWS  BEAT 


City  Editor  of  New  York  World  Is  Be- 
in(:  Congratulated  on  His  Important 
Wireless  Story  to  His  Paper  Concern¬ 
ing  U-Boat  Warfare  and  the  Present 
Situation  in  Germany. 

The  New  York  World's  exclusive 
>^^story  on  Tuesday  la-st,  sent  by  wireless 
V  from  an  ocean  steamer  approaching 
.-‘New  York,  in  which  the  possibility  of 
'  'a  resumption  of  the  U-boat  warfare  by 
(lermany  and  consequent  strained  re- 
\  ,  lations  between  .\merica  and  thatcoun- 
/-•  try  would  .follow,  and  in  which  it  wais 
positively  denied  that  .\mbas.sador  Ger- 
'  ard  was  bringing  peace  proposals  from 

the  flerman  Kmperor,  has  been  the  talk 
of  the  newspaper  tow'n  throughout  the 
week.  Herbert  Hayard  Swope,  city  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  World,  who  sent  the  story 
and  put  it  over  in  such  good  style,  is 
Iieing  congratulated  on  all  sides,  and  has 
received  many  congratulatory  letters 
and  telegrams  on  the  same. 

While  Mr.  Swope  is  the  well-deserved 
redpient  of  these  congratulations,  like 
ill]  good  newspaper  men,  he  depreciates 
his  own  connection  with  the  story,  and 
gives  all  the  credit  for  putting  it  over 
to  his  paper.  "It  has  long  been  the 
policy  of  the  New  York  World,”  he  said 
to  a  representative  of  The  Editor  and 
I’l  HMSHER,  “to  send  a  man  from  the  New 


York  office  to  Europe  once  or 
twice  a  year,  in  addition  to  our 
regular  men  maintained  there,  be¬ 
cause  a  new  man  going  through 
a  field  sees  things  and  hears 


Herbert  Bayard  Swope. 


things  that  a  man  accustomed  to  the 
same  might  pass  over  as  a  matter  of 
course.  In  line  with  that  policy  I  was 
in  Europe  at  the  time  the  war  broke 
out,  and  stayed  in  Berlin  for  several 
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weeks  at  that  time.  I  made  many  good 
friends  on  that  trip  and  on  others,  and 
these  friendships  helped  very  materially 
on  this  trip. 

HOW  HE  GOT  the  STORY. 

“The  story  lacked  all  the  elements  of 
romance.  It  was  entirely  elementary, 
being  about  three-flfths  hard  work, 
one-flfth  good  luck,  and  one-fifth  news¬ 
paper  sense.  When  I  went  over  on  this 
trip  I  was  impressed  by  the  resentment 
that  was  apparent  against  Americans. 
The  German  people  I  found  were  very 
bitter  against  Americans,  even  more  so 
than  they  were  formerly  agednst  the 
English.  As  against  England  they  had 
an  outlet  in  the  war,  but  as  against 
America  they  had  no  outlet — there  was 
no  way  to  shoot  at  us.  I  first  made 
a  superficial  observation  of  the  field, 
and  found  that  the  situation  was 
fraught  with  great  danger.  The  Ger¬ 
mans  felt  that  we  had  struck  from 
their  hands  a  most  powerful  weapon 
against  England.  I  then  set  about  test¬ 
ing  the  validity  and  depth  of  sentiment 
of  the  public  opinion  as  expressed,  by 
taking  observations  in  different  sections 
as  represented  by  one  or  two  members 
of  the  Government,  one  or  two  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Reichstag,  one  or  two  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  different  ixilitical  parties, 
lay  elments  such  as  professional  men, 
business  men,  bankers,  manufacturers, 
and  soldiers  (both  officers  and  privates). 

I  found  that  the  ratio  of  opposition  to 
the  U-boat  warfare  was  only  about 
1  to  25.  Even  these  few  exceptions 
agreed  that  a  protest  against  the  stop¬ 
page  of  the  warfare  was  inevitable. 
This  was  the  most  significant  phase  of 
the  story  that  any  reporter  could  hope 
to  describe.  It  had  the  stuff  in  it.  It 
was  real  news  to  Americans,  because 
the  censor  had  not  allowed  this  senti¬ 
ment  to  go  out 

“I  have  been  an  old  friend  of  Ambas- 
.sador  Gerard  for  many  years,  and  I 
came  In  contact  with  him  many  times 
in  Berlin.  I  found,  in  conversation  with 
him,  that  my  observations  had  ’ed  me 
to  the  same  conclusions  that  his  had. 
However,  it  required  no  specific  con¬ 
firmation  from  the  Ambassador  or  any 
other  official  to  make  the  storj-  stand 
out.  Any  man  with  the  ordinary  facul¬ 
ties  of  a  newspaper  man  would  have 
lieen  compelled  to  reach  this  conc'.u.sion. 
In  the  course  of  conversation,  I  found 
that  my  views  were  very  largelv  the 
views  of  the  Amba.ssador.  In  addition 
to  that,  my  two  months’  stay  in  Berlin 
had  thrown  me  Into  contact  with  all 
kinds  and  conditions  of  people,  official 
and  private,  and  they  were  the  ones 
the  story  came  from. 

SENDING  TALE  WAS  NOT  EASY. 

“Of  course,  the  big  story  was  why  was 
Gerard  comi.ng  over  to  America  and 
what  had  he  to  say.  I  knew  that  I  had 
it  complete,  and  was  rather  startled  at 
first  because  it  was  fraught  with  such 
great  news  value  and,  at  the  same  time, 
such  peril  to  America,  that  I  feared  I 
would  not  be  able  to  put  it  over.  I,  of 
course,  could  not  write  the  story  and 
send  it  from  Germany,  or  even  Eng¬ 
land,  so  I  had  to  wait  until  I  was  on 
shipboard.  I  then  whipped  it  into 
shape,  formed  my  groundwork,  and 
started  in.  I  then  started  to  file  the 
story  on  Sunday  evening  through  Sias- 
conset.  Then  the  grim  realities  of  a 
startling  theatrical  setting  that  I  had 
never  dreamed  of  was  brought  home  to 
me  when  the  wireless  operator  came  to 
me  and  told  me  that  the  air  was  full  of 
wireless  calls  for  help  from  ships  that 
were  being  torpedoed  by  the  U-53.  Of 
course,  I  immediately  withdrew  the 
story  and  filed  it  on  Monday  through 
Cape  Race.  Naturally,  the  attack  of 
the  U-53  on  Sunday  gave  the  story 


greater  vAlue  through  no  good  work 
of  mine.  It  was  simply  a  ca.se,  as  a 
famous  Congressman  once  so  id,  of  be¬ 
ing  on  the  job  when  h -  broke  loose. 

The  story  took  on  another  element  ot 
strength  by  the  long  dispatches  from 
Berlin  of  the  debate  that  had  .suddenly 
broken  out  in  the  Reichstag  on  the 
question  of  the  resumption  of  the  U- 
boat  campaign.  The  main  value  of 
the  story,  to  my  mind,  was  its  greatest 
interest  to  the  greatest  number  of  peo¬ 
ple." 

“Was  there  much  trouble  experienced 
in  approaching  the  German  officials, 
particularly  in  view  that  you  were  an 
American,  and  a  newspaper  man,  at 
that?”  Mr.  Swope  was  asked. 

“No,  there  was  no  trouble  in  ap¬ 
proaching  ■  the  German  officials.  Of 
course,  the  friendships  I  had  made  on 
previous  trips  stood  me  in  good  stead 
on  this  one.  While  the  Germans  are 
not  particularly  fond  of  the  World,  my 
treatment  was  the  same  as  that  of  oth¬ 
er  newspaper  men.  I  found  that  if  you 
have  the  proper  introduction  you  can 
get  along  very  well.  The  officials  were 
mostly  very  frank  in  their  .statements. 
Zimmermann,  the  Under  Secretary  of 
State,  I  found  very  frank  and  a  man 
of  great  ability. 

GERMANS  SORE  ON  Wir.SON. 

“The  Germans  are  fighting  against 
tremendous  odds,  and  are  making  an 
astounding  showing.  From  a  military 
standpoint  only,  we  would  have  to  give 
the  fight  so  far  to  the  Germans,  that 
so  far  they  have  won  on  points.  1  saw 
no  signs  of  iieace,  or  even  any  indica¬ 
tion  of  a  desire  for  it.  They  are  mad 
with  resentment  toward  the  Americans. 
That  resentment  is  too  deep  for  words, 
and  they  want  some  other  way  to  ex¬ 
press  it.  They  feel  that  the  U  boat  re¬ 
sumption  would  be  a  blow  against 
America,  as  well  as  a  blow  against  Eng¬ 
land.  They  are  particularly  sore  on 
President  Wilson,  and  would  like  to  d«- 
stroy  him  as  Sampson  pulled  down  the 
temple  about  his  own  shoulders  to  de¬ 
stroy  the  Philistines.” 

"Were  you  subjected  to  any  search  or 
delay  or  other  Indignity,  either  in  Ger¬ 
many  or  while  coming  out?” 

“No,  I  was  very  fortunate  in  having 
credentials  that  saved  me  from  the  in¬ 
dignity  of  being  searched  or  otherwise 
hindered.  They  were,  however,  very 
strict  in  their  .search  of  people,  espec¬ 
ially  those  passing  out  of  the  country. 
Women  were  not  exempt,  but  were 
more  particularly  searched  than  the 
men.” 

During  the  entire  time  that  the  rep¬ 
resentative  of  The  Editor  and  Pi’b- 
lisher  was  talking  with  Mr.  Swope,  the 
latter  was  receiving  the  congratulations 
and  greetings  of  his  fellows  on  the 
World  staff.  His  colleagues  are  appar¬ 
ently  much  more  proud  of  the  feat  he 
accomplished  than  is  the  man  who 
turned  the  trick. 


Paper  Loses  Libel  Suit 
A  jury  in  the  Superior  Court  at  Ba¬ 
kersfield,  Cal.,  has  awarded  $1,500  dam¬ 
ages  to  Mahana  and  Cooling,  Insurance 
agents,  of  Los  Angeles,  against  the 
Morning  Echo  of  Bakersfield.  The 
damages  are  based  on  a  story  the  Plcho 
published  fourteen  months  ago  er¬ 
roneously  stating  that  these  agents  had 
cancelled  paid-up  indemnity  policies 
which  had  been  written  by  an  abscond¬ 
ing  broker  of  Bakersfield.  Suit  was 
brought  against  the  Echo  for  $2.5,000 


“Here,”  a  man  will  say  to  another, 
“is  the  logic  ot  the  situation.”  Then  he 
proceeds  to  state  the  argument  of  the 
situation. — E.  W.  Howe. 
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SOUTHWICK  CONVICTED 
WITHIN  FOUR  MINUTES. 


First  Case  Under  New  False  Advertising 
Law  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  Goes 
Against  Defendant,  who  is  Sentenced 
to  Sixty  Days  in  Jail  and  Fined  $300 — 
Other  Actions  Expected. 

Washington,  October  10. — 'Following 
the  conviction  in  the  Police  Court  last 
Saturday  evening  of  Henry  G.  South- 
wick,  for  violating  the  new  False  Ad¬ 
vertising  law,  recently  passed  by  Con¬ 
gress,  other  warrants  probably  will  be 
Issued  in  the  near  future.  Much  Inter¬ 
est  has  been  centred  In  this  case,  as  it 
is  the  first  prosecution  under  the  new 
*  law. 

C.  E.  La  Vigne,  who  was  the  principal 
witness  for  the  prosecution,  testified 
during  the  trial  that  he  was  collecting 
evidence  for  the  American  Fair  Trade 
League,  and  had  investigated  more  than 
forty  stores  in  Washington.  His  data, 
he  said,  had  been  placed  in  the  United 
States  District  Attorney’s  hands. 

The  Southwick  jury  was  out  only  four 
minutes.  Judge'  Mullowny  sentenced 
Southwick  to  serve  sixty  days  in  jail 
and  imposed  a  fine  of  |300.  He  then  sus¬ 
pended  the  jail  sentence.  Mr.  South¬ 
wick  gave  bond  and  said  that  the  fine 
would  l)e  paid.  It  is  understood,  how¬ 
ever,  that  Mr.  Southwick’s  attorneys 
will  probably  appeal  the  case  and  take 
it  to  a  higher  court. 

The  defendant  was  charged  with  plac¬ 
ing  fraudulent  valuations  on  goods  of¬ 
fered  at  “reduced  prices.”  The  trial  last¬ 
ed  three  days.  Thirty-two  States  have 
laws  similar  to  the  District  statute. 

‘The  District  law,”  said  Mr.  La  Vigne, 
"may  be  considered  one  of  the  best  de¬ 


fined  and  clearest  of  them  all,  because 
of  the  absence  of  one  word  ‘knowingly.’ 
Most  of  the  laws,  copied  after  the  New 
York  law,  contain  this  word,  which 
makes  prosecution  diflficult. 

“This  conviction  by  a  jury  indicates 
that  the  public  has  certain  rights  which 
it  can  enforce.  I  believe  that  the  results 
of  this  trial  will  be  widely  felt.  The  de- 
dendant  complained  during  the  trial  that 
he  was  grossly  injured  by  publication  of 
the  allegations.  It  is  this  publicity  from 
which  we  expect  the  public  to  derive  the 
most  benefit.” 


JOSEPH  PULITZER,  III,  LAID  STONE 


Formal  Ceremonies  at  New  Post-Dis¬ 
patch  Building  in  St.  Louis. 

Ceremonies  in  connection  with  the 
•laying  of  the  cornerstone  of  the  new 
Post- Dispatch  building  were  held  Mon¬ 
day  afternoon  at  the  site  of  the  new 
structure  at  12th  and  Olive  Streets. 
Mayor  Henry  Kiel  and  United  States 
Senator  James  A.  Reed  were  the  prin¬ 
cipal  speakers.  The  formal  act  of  lay¬ 
ing  the  stone  was  done  by  three-year- 
old  Joseph  Pulitzer,  III,  grandson  of 
the  founder  of  the  paper.  The  child 
used  the  same  silver  trowel  with  which 
his  father,  Joseph  Pulitzer,  jr.,  then 
four  years  old,  laid  the  cornerstone  of 
the  Pulitzer  Building  in  New  York  in 
1889. 


To  Advertise  Red  Apples 

The  Apple  Growers’  Association,  of 
Hood  River,  Ore.,  plans  a  larger  cam¬ 
paign  of  newspaper  advertising  this 
year  than  ever  before.  The  business  is 
to  be  placed  by  the  H.  K.  McCann  Ad¬ 
vertising  Agency,  through  its  San 
Francisco  office. 


AMERICAN  PRESS  HITMORISTS 


Famous  Fun  Makers  Will  Meet  in  New 
York  Next  Year 

Through  the  efforts  of  New  York 
members  of  the  American  Press  Hu¬ 
morists,  backed  by  the  Merchants’  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  New  York  and  Mayor  Mltchel, 
the  1917  convention  of  that  body  will  be 
held  in  New  York  city,  probably  in 
August.  It  will  be  the  fourteenth  an¬ 
nual  gathering  of  the  funmakers  of  the 
press.  This  was  decided  on  last  week  at 
the  thirteenth  annual  convention,  held 
at  Nashville,  Tenn.  Convention  Secre¬ 
tary  Young  led  the  forces  for  the  se¬ 
lection  of  New  York.  The  invitation 
was  formally  presented  by  J.  A.  Wal¬ 
dron,  editor  of  Judge,  and  John  E. 
Sanford,  of  the  Wildman  Magazine  and 
New'spaper  Service.  Dixon  Merritt,  of 
the  Nashville  Tennesseean  and  Ameri¬ 
can,  was  elected  president  to  succeed 
Fred  Schaefer,  formerly  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  but  now  of  New  York,  and  Mr. 
Waldron  was  elected  secretary-trea¬ 
surer. 

Among  the  members  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  are  Homer  Croy,  Don  Marquis, 
Ellis  Parker  Butler,  Miriam  Teichner, 
“K.C.B.,”  Col.  Bill  Lampton,  “F.P.A.,” 
all  of  New  York;  S.  E.  Kiser,  Ring  L. 
Lardner,  W.  D.  Nesbit,  and  Douglas 
Malloch,  of  Chicago;  Peter  B.  Kyne, 
A1  C.  Joy,  and  C.  E.  Van  Loan,  of  the 
Pacific  Coast;  Edgar  A.  Guest  and  J. 
U.  Higginbottham,  of  Detroit;  Walt 
Mason,  of  Emporia;  Edwin  Austin  Oli¬ 
ver,  of  Yonkers;  Clark  Mac  Adams,  of 
St.  Louis;  Ted  Robinson,  Edmund 
Vance  Cooke,  and  W.  R.  Rose,  of 
Cleveland;  C.  A.  Leedy,  of  Youngs¬ 
town;  Strickland  Gillilan,  of  Baltimore; 
John  W.  Carey,  of  Sioux  City,  and 
about  seventy-five  others  from  every 


section  of  the  country.  The  late  George 
Fitch  was  president  of  the  Association 
in  1913. 

The  election  of  Mr.  Waldron  as  secre¬ 
tary-treasurer  is,  according  to  the  un¬ 
written  law  of  the  society,  a  forecast 
of  his  selection  as  president  at  the  New 
York  meeting.  Mr.  Waldron  was  for¬ 
merly  editor  of  the  Dramatic  Mirror, 
where  he  held  the  reins  for  twenty 
years.  He  was  then  supposed  to  retire, 
but  he  found  the  call  to  work  too 
strong  and  came  back,  to  become  editor 
of  Judge. 
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LITTLE  TRAGEDIES  OF  A  NEWSPAPER  OFFICE 


The  Daily  Tie-up  Between  the  Manaoino  Editor  and  the  Advertising 
Manager  Over  Space  in  the  Make-up  —Resulting  as  Usual  in  a  Victory 
FOR  THE  Latter. 


OHIO  STARTS  CAMPAIGN 
AGAINST  COUPON  EVIL 


.Manager  of  Retailers’  Council  Will  Tour 

State  in  Interest  of  Legislation  to  Fix 

the  Sum  of  $6,000  as  a  License  Fee  in 

E^ch  County  for  Privilege  of  Using 

Premium  Schemes. 

Cleveland,  O.,  October  11. — What  is 
believed  to  be  the  most  decisive  move 
against  the  trading  stamp,  the  coupon, 
and  the  premium,  ever  taken  in  the 
Middle  West,  has  been  started  here.  The 
plan,  if  carried  out  under  present  ideas, 
is  expected  to  be  the  means  of  doing 
away  entirely  with  this  alleged  evil  of 
of  retail  merchandising. 

The  movement  is  under  the  direction 
of  the  Retailers'  Council  of  Ohio,  which 
has  been  organized  for  the  purpose  of 
bettering  all  conditions  under  which 
the  small  and  even  large  retailer  has  to 
labor  in  selling  his  merchandise.  All 
branches  of  retail  selling  will  be  affected 
before  the  campaign  has  advanced  an¬ 
other  two  months,  in  the  opinion  of 
Joseph  A.  Spitzig,  jr.,  manager  of  the 
CouncU.  Mr.  Spitzig  is  considered  the 
right  man  in  the  right  job.  Gifted  as 
an  organizer,  promoter,  and  lecturer,  he 
will  tour  the  entire  State  of  Ohio  in  the 
interest  of  the  movement. 

Strong  lectures  have  been  prepared, 
but  instead  of  talking  before  vast  crowds 
at  these  gatherings,  Mr.  Spitzig  propo.ses 
to  make  these  events  round-table  talks, 
in  which  the  leaders  in  retailing  in  each 
community  will  be  expected  to  partici¬ 
pate,  offer  suggestions,  and  otherwise  lie 
helpful  in  applying  the  principles  of  the 
Council  as  they  apply  to  the  particular 
commimity  visited. 

At  the.se  meetings  Mr.  Spitzig  pro¬ 
poses  to  bring  out  facts  in  the  editoriai 
and  special  articles  which  have  appear¬ 
ed  in  The  Editor  and  Publisher. 

LAW  PATTEaiNED  AFTER  OTHERS. 

The  first  object  of  the  Council  will  be 
to  have  enacted  in  this  State  a  trading 
stamp  and  premium  law,  patterned 
along  the  lines  of  those  recently  enacted 
in  Florida  and  Washington,  constitu¬ 
tionality  of  which  has  been  passed  upon 
by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court. 

Definite  action  to  this  end  has  not 
lieen  taken  until  this  time,  although 
plans  have  been  laid  since  March  6  last, 
when  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
handed  down  its  decision  giving  the 
States  the  right  and  police  power  to  tax 
trading  stamps,  coupon.s,  and  premiums. 

Strength  of  the  Council  is  assured  by 
the  number  and  importance  of  the  local 
associations  that  compo.se  the  Council, 
and  the  prospects  for  additional  mem¬ 
berships.  The  local  organizations  iden¬ 
tified  with  the  movement  include  the 
Retail  Merchants’  Board,  the  Northern 
Ohio  Druggists’  Association,  the  Cleve¬ 
land  Retail  Grocers’  Association,  the 
Cleveland  Retail  Meat  Dealers’  Associa¬ 
tion,  the  Cleveland  Florists’  Club,  the 
Cleveland  Retail  Hardware  Associa¬ 
tion,  the  Lorraine  Ave.  Bu.siness  Men’s 
Association,  the  St.  Clair  Improvement 
Association. 

PLANS  FOR  THE  CAMPAIGN. 

’’Education  will  be  the  keynote  to  our 
initial  activities,”  says  Manager  Spitzig, 
in  outlining  the  plan  of  the  organization. 
’’First,  we  propose  to  educate  the  con¬ 
sumer,  the  merchant,  and  the  law-mak¬ 
ers  as  to  our  objects.  Second,  we  pro- 
Iiose  to  obtain  the  endorsement  of  every 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  every  Board  of 
trade,  and  every  State  association. 
Third,  through  these,  we  propose  to  dis¬ 
tribute  literature  and  advertising  to  all 
the  people  and  merchants.  Fourth,  to 


hold  mass  meetings  of  merchants  and 
candidates  for  As.scmbly,  at  which  dif¬ 
ferent  angles  will  be  brought  up  for 
discussion.  Fifth,  we  will  send  data  to 
all  national  conventions  with  which 
State  and  local  associations  in  Ohio  are 
identified. 

’’Ultimately,  we  propose  to  have  en¬ 
acted  a  trading-stamp  and  premium  law 
in  this  State,  similar  to  those  passed  by 
Florida  and  Washington.  Recently  the 
Governor  of  Massachusetts  vetoed  a  like 
measure,  becau.se  he  said  the  bill  was 
not  in  accord  with  the  bill  of  rights  of 
his  State’s  Constitution,  and  that  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  refrained 
from  expressing  an  opinion  upon  the  is¬ 
sue  of  stamps,  redeemable  in  ca.sh.  It 
seems  this  was  a  case  of  too  much  law 
and  not  enough  action. 

’’Georgia  recently  pa.ssed  through  the 
.same  experience,  but  the  .sponsors  of  the 
bill  proposed  to  reintroduce  it  next  year, 
backed  up  by  an  organization  which  al¬ 
ready  is  beginning  to  educate  the  con¬ 
sumer  and  the  merchant  against  these 
super  evil.s. 

”I  believe  the  majority  of  retail  mer¬ 
chants  will  agree,  if  they  take  time  to 
consider,  that  coupons  and  premiums 
tend  to  reduce  sales.  Thus  the  ready- 
to-wear,  hardware,  drug,  grocery,  and 
every  other  merchant  suffers  from  un¬ 
just  comiietition.” 


Won  Contest  and  Husband 

The  recent  popularity  contest  for  ste¬ 
nographers,  conducted  by  the  Chicago 
Herald,  has  culminated  in  the  marriage 
of  the  winner  of  the  contest.  Miss 
Emma  L.  Bracke,  of  Rothschild’s  de¬ 
partment  store,  to  Feter  Fred.  Gunkel, 
who  managed  her  campaign  in  the  con¬ 
test. 


TRADING  STAMP  FIRMS  LOSE 


Temporary  Injunction  Against  Prosecu¬ 
tor  in  Indiana  Dissolved. 

A  temporary  injunction.  Issued  last 
spring  against  Alvah  J.  Rucker,  prose¬ 
cutor  for  Marion  County,  and  other 
prosecutors  of  the  State  against  the 
enforcement  of  the  Indiana  Trading 
Stamp  law,  was  dissolved  on  October  2 
by  Judge  Anderson  in  Federal  Court. 
The  suits  were  brought  by  three  trad¬ 
ing  stamp  concerns,  Sperry  &  Hutchin¬ 
son  Company,  the  Home  Merchants’ 
Trading  Company,  and  the  Profit  Shar¬ 
ing  Company,  and  sought  to  declare 
invalid  the  law  passed  by  the  Indiana 
Legislature  requiring  trading  stamp 
companies  to  pay  a  fee  of  $1,000  before 
being  admitted  to  do  business  in  In¬ 
liana. 


Debate  on  Trading  Stamps 
A  battle  to  a  finish  is  expected  at  the 
Cleveland  Advertising  Club  within  a 
few  weeks  over  the  relative  merits  of 
trading  stamps?.  It  came  about  this 
week  during  a  discussion  among  promi¬ 
nent  Cleveland  retailers.  Victor  Sin¬ 
cere,  general  manager  of  the  Bailey 
Company,  strongly  defended  the 
stamp.s,  and  challenged  C.  G.  Tomerlin, 
merchandise  manager  of  the  William 
Taylor,  Son  &  Company,  to  a  debate. 

W.  G.  Chandler,  advertising  manager 
of  the  Press,  and  W.  L.  Hughes,  of  the 
Eagle  Trading  Stamp  Co.,  arranged  the 
details. 


When  a  man  has  a  quarrel  with  a 
woman,  he  gets  no  more  justice  In  the 
newspapers  than  a  street  railway. — E. 
W.  Howe. 


PHILIPPINE  FIBRE  MAY 
MAKE  GOOD  PAPER  PULP 

Interesting  Report  from  Manila  Tells 
Results  of  Experiments  with  Bamboo, 
Palms,  and  Grasses— Big  Industry  May 
Be  Started  in  the  Islands,  Write* 

J.  F.  Boomer. 

J.  F.  Boomer,  of  Manila,  P.  i.,  writing 
to  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Com¬ 
merce  concerning  paper-pulp  possibUi- 
tles  in  the  Philippines,  says  that  the 
growing  scarcity  of  materials  for  the 
manufacture  of  paper  has  led  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Science  of  the  Philippine  Islands 
to  make  public  some  important  data 
concerning  the  supply  of  such  materials 
in  the  islands.  For  several  years  the 
Bureau  has  been  Investigating  the  suit¬ 
ability  of  bamboo,  cogon  grass,  abaca, 
and  various  palm  fibres  for  paper  pulp. 
The  facts  collected  are  regarded  as  evl- 
dence  that  an  industry  of  great  econom¬ 
ic  value  could  be  developed. 

Careful  surveys  of  some  of  the  bam¬ 
boo  fields  have  been  made.  Data  re¬ 
garding  the  cost  of  the  raw  material, 
the  quantity  of  bamboo  available,  and 
the  cost  of  manufacture  of  the  pulp 
show  that  the  bamboo  soda-pulp  indus¬ 
try  can  be  developed  for  a  possible  ex¬ 
port  trade  in  direct  competition  with 
chemical  wood  pulp  at  present  quota¬ 
tions. 

Other  countries  already  have  utilized 
the  information  obtained  from  this  work, 
which  ultimately  may  be  the  means  of 
starting  the  paper  industry  in  the  Phil¬ 
ippines. 

TWO  PROCESSES  APPUCABLE. 

The  work  at  the  Bureau  of  Science  on 
the  making  of  paper  pulp  from  caSa 
bojo  shows  that  both  the  sulphite  and 
soda  processes  are  applicable  in  its  man¬ 
ufacture.  The  sulphite  process  yields 
fully  60  per  cent  of  unbleached  pulp, 
and  with  a  much  lower  sulphur  con¬ 
sumption  than  is  required  in  commercial 
practice  for  wood.  It  is  shown  that  if 
bamboo  pulp  is  most  suited  for  use  in 
an  unbleached  state  then  the  sulphite 
process  should  be  adopted  by  all  means, 
but  that  the  material  is  not  sufficiently 
light  in  color  to  be  mixed  with  mechan¬ 
ical  wood  pulp  in  preparing  news  print 
paper.  It  is  entirely  suited,  so  far  as 
color  is  concerned,  for  use  as  wrapping 
paper,  but  is  too  good  a  fibre  to  be  used 
for  this  purpose  or  for  newspaper  work. 

Bamboo  fibre  is  eminently  fitted  for 
book  paper  and  for  certain  grades  of 
writing  and  lithographic  papers,  either 
alone  or  when  blended  with  rag  or  sul¬ 
phite  wood  pulp.  If  bamboo  fibre  ap¬ 
pears  better  suited  for  book-printing  and 
lithographic  papers  than  for  wrapping 
or  news  print  papers,  the  soda  process 
is  more  fitted  for  the  treatment,  since 
bulk,  softness,  and  opacity  are  the  chief 
features  of  soda  pulp. 

With  cafia  bojo  the  soda  process  in¬ 
variably  yields  from  43  to  45  per  cent,  of 
air-dry,  unbleached  soda  pulp.  Such 
pulp  bleaches  to  a  splendid  white  with 
from  12  to  15  per  cent,  of  bleaching. 

An  area  of  1,000  hectares  of  bamboo 
would  supply  a  pulp  mill  of  20  tons 
daily  capacity  for  3  years  of  300  work¬ 
ing  days  each,  without  taking  into  ac¬ 
count  the  growth  of  the  bamboo  during 
this  period.  Working  on  a  three-year 
rotation  basis,  which  is  entirely  feasible, 
such  an  area  would  supply  a  mill  of 
this  capacity  indefinitely. 

Under  factory  conditions  cogon  and 
talahib  give  an  approximate  yield  of  45 
per  cent,  dry,  unbleached  soda  pulp. 
The  loss  in  bleaching  is  approximately 
3.2  per  cent.  The  pulp  made  from 
cogon  and  talahib  are  comparable  In 
their  use  to  that  of  esparto. 
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ADVERTISING’S  AID  TO 

humanizing  business 

Practical  Talk  by  Harry  Tipper  Before 

Ad  Men  and  Printers  in  Cincinnati 

Shows  How  Loss  of  Personal  Touch 

Between  Employers  and  .  Employees 

Has  Been  Offset  by  Printed  Publicity. 

Harry  Tipper,  president  of  -the  New 
York  Ad  Club  andj;^dvertlsint  mana¬ 
ger  of  the  Texas  Company,  speaking 
before  a  joint  meeting  of  the  Cincinnati 
Ad  Club,  the  Cincinnati  Ben  Franklin 
Club,  and  the  Ohio  Federation  of  Print¬ 
ers  at  the  Hotel  Gibson,  Cincinnati,  on 
October  6,  on  humanizing  business,  said 
in  part: 

“One  of  the  things  that  every  man 
feels  himself  capable  of  doing  is  judg¬ 
ing  human  nature.  I  have  yet  to  find 
the  man  who  would  not  confess,  if  ask¬ 
ed,  that  he  was  a  pretty  good  judge  of 
human  nature,  and  if  he  has  had  some 
success  and  employs  a  few  people  he 
has  so  much  confirmative  evidence  that 
he  is  absolutely  sure  of  it.  And  yet, 'de¬ 
spite  his  self-satisfaction  in  this  mat¬ 
ter,  it  has  been  found  that  in  the  course 
of  four  generations  workers  suffer  de¬ 
preciation  dangers. 

“It  has  been  found  that  the  worker’s 
incentive  is  not  always  what  it  should 
be,  and  that  his  antagonism  to  capital 
is  Increa.sing  and  it  is  time  that  we  con-  , 
sider  if  this  situation  is  justified,  or 
whether  we  had  not  better  study  the 
mo.st  important  part  of  our  business, 
human  labor.  Nothing  is  valuable  un¬ 
til  we  have  expended  labor  upon  it. 
We  have  delved  into  all  of  the  'equip¬ 
ments  and  perfected  them,  all  except 
labor.  We  spend^  thousands  of  dollars 
in  laboratories  of  th/e  country  to  per¬ 
fect  a  machine  or  tb  add  a  -minor  Im¬ 
provement.  We  have  spent. thousands 
of  dollars  in  improving  our  system  and 
taking  care  of  the  depreciation  of  [ma¬ 
chines.  But  we  do  not  take,  time  to 
study  human  nature. 

mSINQ  THE  PERSONAL  TOUCH. 

“Industry  has  lost  the  personal  touch 
it  once  possessed.  When  it  ,was  small 
and  circumscribed  in  many  ways,  it  was 
carried  on  in  a  personal  manner.  The 
employer  took  an  interest  in  his  em¬ 
ployee  as  an  individual  and  reckoned 
him  as  an  individual.  In  those  days  he 
knew  his  customers  and  they  all  knew 
him.  There  was  an  individuality  in 
connection  with  his  goods  and  a  per¬ 
sonality  with  the  business.  Business 
grew.  It  became  too  vast  to  continue 
in  the  old  way.  Organizations  grew  and 
in  some  departments  of  a  business  it 
was  found  that  employees  had  no 
knowledge  of  what  department  they 
were  working  in.  Thirty-three  and  a 
third  per  cent,  could  not  name  the  de¬ 
partment  of  which  they  were  a  part. 
Even  the  department  heads  do  not 
know  the  governors.  In  a  business  like 
that  the  men  are  not.  working  for  a 
company  but  for  a  department,  and 
sometimes  for  a  sub-division  of  a  de¬ 
partment  which  is  as  far  as  their  vision 
can  take  them. 

“The  human  touch  has  been  logt. 
Perhaps. if  we  were  to  look into  the 
matter  closely,  we  would  be  surprised 
to  see  the  conflict  between  the  consum¬ 
er  and  capital,  between  labor  and  em¬ 
ployer  is  due  to  the  loss  of  that  human 
touch. 

“Humanizing  business  takes  into  con¬ 
sideration  the  employer  and  the  em¬ 
ployee  and  customer;  and  I  want  to 
say  to  you  that  this  humanizing  will 
give  to  your  business  the  broadest  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  that .  business.  I  believe 


every  man  should  know  the  possibili¬ 
ties  of  bis  business  so  that  be  can  scan 
its  horizon,  and  his  knowledge  of  its 
breadth  should  make  him  humbly 
thankful  rather  than  self-satisfied  with 
what  he  has  done. 

“Advertising  printing  has  done  more 
to  humanize  business  than  any  other 
single  agency  of  which  I  am  aware. 
Secret  and  private  government  has 
never  done  any  good.  There  has  been 
no  possibility  of  retaining  the  loyalty  of 
the  governed  in  this  manner.” 

BOSTON  PUBLISHERS  RETICENT 

Do  Not  Care  to  Discuss  Increase  of  Ad¬ 
vertising  Rates. 

Bo.‘=ton,  October  11.  —  Although  the 
matter  of  increasing  the  advertising 
rates,  tc  cover  the  increase  in  the  price 
of  news  print  and  publishing  costs,  has 
been  under  consideration  by  the  pub¬ 
lishers  and  managers  of  the  leading 
newspapers  in  this  city,  no  definite  ac¬ 
tion  has  been  taken  by  any  of  them. 

However,  the  leading  papers  here  do 
not  care  to  discuss  the  matter.  Charles 
Taylor,  jr.,  of  the  Globe,  answered  the 
query  of  the  representative  of  The  Edi¬ 
tor  and  Publisher  by  saying:  "We 
haven’t  anything  to  say  about  the  mat¬ 
ter  at  the  present  time.” 

The  Boston  Journal,  through  Walton 
A.  Green,  publisher,  said: 

'“Yes,  it  has  been  under  consideration, 
but  no  decision  has  been  reached  be¬ 
cause  we  have  tried  as  a  first  remedy 
the  ab.solute  non-return  basis.  And  in 
this  respect  we  have  done  very  well. 
Under  these  conditions,  however,  it 
is  hard  to  get  dealers  to  Increase  the 
amount  of  their  orders,  although  our 
circulation  has  shown  a  healthy  in¬ 
crease.  Although  we  have  not  made  up 
our  minds  definitely  just  what  we  will 
do  ultimately  we  are  doing  our  very 
best  to  be  fair  with  both  the  reader  and 
the  advertiser.  As  to  the  future  pos¬ 
sibilities,  we  will,  just  have  to  leave  that 
an  open  matter.  We  have  discu.ssed  the 
matter,  Mr.  Shaw,  myself,  the  manag¬ 
ing  editor,  business  and  advertising 
manager,  and  all  of  us,  with  the  re¬ 
sult  a.s  I  have  just  stated.” 

De.spite  the  fact  that  the  powers  that 
be  of  .some  of  the  leading  papers  would 
not  talk  about  it,  the  writer  understands 
that  some  of  the  papers  with  large  cir¬ 
culations  are  already  increasing  their 
advertising  rates  in  order  to  cover  the 
additional  cost  of  publishing  and  cost 
of  news  print  paper. 

The  Youngstown,  O.,  Ad  Club  has 
scheduled  weekly  meetings  until  No¬ 
vember  1.  P.  L.  Fralley  announces  that 
the  club  is  going  to  be  very  allvt.  a)id 
aggressive  this  fall.  Some  speakers 
of  unusual  ability  have  been  secured, 
and  the  plans  outlined  will  call  for  the 
best  efforts  of  local  members. 

The  majority  is  always  broken  up 
into  cliques:  therefore  it  doesn’t  rule. 
— E.  W.  Howe. 


As  the  sporting  writers  would  say— 

The  Evening  Mail 

did  not  “crack  under  the  stiain.” 


After  leading  all  the  New  York  evening  papers  in 
volume  of  advertising  gains  in  June,  July  and 
August — 

1  he  Evening  Mail,  as  the  baseball  sharps  would  say, 
“was  still  up  there  in  front  when  September  had  seen 
its  last  day.” 

Which  means  that  The  Evening  Mail  advertisers  are 
“getting  their  money’s  worth.” 

Sidelight  of  the  Race 

DRY  GOODS — From  May  1  to  October  1  The 
Evening  Mail  gained  244,024  lines  of  depart¬ 
ment  store  advertising.  For  the  month  of  Sep¬ 
tember  it  gained  55,588  lines,  which  was  more 
than  any  other  New  York  paper  gained. 

Here  is  the  score  for  September: 

DRY  GOODS 


The  Evening  Mail  gained . 

.55,588  lines 

Globe  gained  . 

.29,529  “ 

Evening  Sun  gained . 

.11,492  “ 

Evening  Post  LOST.  .  .  . 

.  4,919  “ 

Telegram  LOST . 

.  8,572  “ 

World  LOST  . 

.38,291  “ 

Journal  LOST . 

.59,128  “ 

These  figures  tell  their  own  story  when  they  are 
considered  together  with  the  fact  that  in  TOTAL 
VOLUME  of  dry  goods  advertising  The  Evening 
Mail  is  within  12,000  lines  of  leading  all  of  the 
evening  papers. 


FINANCIAL — In  the  first  nine  months  of  1915  The 
Evening  Mail  carried  131,417  lines  of  financial 
advertising.  In  the  first  nine  months  of  1916 
The  Evening  Mail  carried  242,751  lines. 

This  was  a  gain  of  111,334  lines.  A  gain  of 
86  per  cent.  A  truly  remarkable  record. 

FOODSTUFFS — Every  month  shows  a  gain  for  The 
Evening  Mail  in  this  classification.  The 
Evening  Mail,  with  a  gain  of  5,164  lines  for 
September,  was  THIRD  in  volume  of  gain. 

HOTELS  AND  RESTAURANTS  —  From  an 
obscure  position  The  Evening  Mail  has  climbed 
in  this  classification  until  it  is  now  one  of  the 
THREE  evening  papers  which  are  the  recog¬ 
nized  mediums  for  this  kind  of  advertising. 

This  position  has  been  gained  in  the  last  six 
months. 

NATIONAL  ADVERTISING— A  gain  of  21,422 
lines  in  this  classification  by  The  Evening  Mail 
is  the  final  proof  of  the  fact  that 

The  Evening  Mail  is  the  Fastest 
Growing  Newspaper  in  New  York 
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EVERYWHE 


CARL  \V.  ACKERMAN 


Manager  of  the  Berlin  Bureau  of 
the  United  Press 


JOHN  H.  HEARLEY 


Manager  of  the  Rome  Bureau  of 
the  United  Press 


J.  W.  PEGLER 


Member  of  the  London  Staff 


Herewith  are  pic¬ 
tures  of  some  prom¬ 
inent  members  of 
the  European  staff 
which  suggest 
why  the  United 
Press  war  service 
is  first  and  right. 


In  the  now  famous  interview  given  by  David  Lloyd-George,  B 
Press,  Mr.  Howard  asked:  “  How  long  must  the  war  go  on?”  The 
today.  Time  is  the  least  vital  factor.’^  _ _ 

As  long  as  the  war  lasts,  the  United  Press  will 


M 
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The  U.  P.  Serves  More  Afternoon  Ne4pa 


UNITED  PRES 


General  Offices 


fOR  OCTOBER  U,  1016 


EUROPE 


American  trained 
reporters  who  write 
American  news  for 
American  news¬ 
papers  comprise 
the  staff  that  cov¬ 
ers  every  news 
center  in  Europe. 


L.  KEEN 
i 

I'lrupean  Manager 


HENRY  WOOD 

Now  at  the  French  fighting  front, 
where  the  United  Press  has  been 
given  the  privilege  of  stationing 
a  permanent  correspondent. 


WILBUR  S.  FORREST 
Member  of  tbe  London  Staff 


Jnt^sh  Secretary  of  State  for  War,  to  Roy  W.  Howard,  president  of  the  United 
he^uick  reply  came:  “There  is  neither  clock  nor  calendar  in  the  British  army 


jtfi  *  ^  ^  ^ 

i|:ontmue  to  lead  in  telling  the  whole  story  to  America. 

|papers  Than  Any  Other  Agency  in  the  World. 

ASSOCIATIONS 


HAL  O’FLAHERTY 
Member  of  the  London  Staff 


New  York  City 
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SPEED  UP  PRODUCTION  OF  NEWS  PRINT— SPEED  UP  PAPER 
ECONOMIES— SPEED  UP  NEWSPAPER  REVENUES! 

IN  ihfo  exclusive  and  important  interview  with  F.  G.  Steele,  secretary  of  the 
News  Print  Manufacturers’  Association,  printed  in  The  Kditor  and  Pub- 
LJSHER  of  last  week,  there  was  a  major  note  of  resentment  and  anger 
against  leading  American  publishers,  based  upon  what  Mr.  Steele  considers  to 
have  been  their  contemptuous  attitude  toward  the  news  print  makers  at  the 
April  conference.  i 

We  are  inclined  to  think  that  Mr.  Steele  misinterpreted  the  spirit  of  the 
publishers  at  that  meeting.  They  were  warned,  it  is  true,  of  the  impending 
shortage  of  paper,  and  of  the  threatened  Increase  of  news  print  cost  to  them, 
and  advised  to  curtail  consumption.  -  But  can  these  publishers  be  blamed  if 
they  regarded  somewhat  lightly,  as  some  of  them  are  charged  with  having 
done,  this  April  warning? 

Would  it  not  have  seemed  logical  to  them  that,  foreseeing  a  shortage  of 
production  and  an  increase  of  demand,  the  manufacturers  should  have  devot¬ 
ed  them-selves  singly  and  wholly  to  the  task  of  providing  increased  production 
to  meet  that  demand?  In  the  business  of  newspaper  making,  when  demands  for 
space  for  news  and  advertising  grow  to  large  proportions,  it  has  always  been 
the  habit  of  the  publishers  to  provide  ways  to  meet  such  demands.  They  as¬ 
sumed,  or  some  of  them  did,  that  the  manufacturers  of  news  print — some  of 
them  men  of  great  business  capacity,  essentially  “Captains  of-  Industry” — would 
find  means  through  which  to  serve  their  customers. 

Brushing  aside  this  belated  and  somewhat  grotesque  issue,  it  is  still  true 
that,  as  Mr.  Steele  pointed  out,  October  has  brought  a  crisis  in  the  news  print 
market,  calling  for  business-like  and  sensible  cooperation,  without  limit  and 
without  rancor,  between  the  manufacturers  and  the  publishers.  IT  IS  NOT  A 
TIME  FOR  PANIC.  Big  problems  are  solved  by  the  same  rules  of  common- 
sense  and  mutual  accommodation  which  solve  little  ones. 

The  larger  newspapers  are  now  facing  increased  prices  for  excess  tonnage, 
with  the  supply  sharply  limited.  Under  contract-renewals  they  will  pay  not 
less  than  three  cents  per  pound,  or  $60  per  ton  for  news  print— ^  increase  of 
at  least  twenty  dollars  a  ton.  It  is  likely  that  the  big  manufacturers  will  limit 
the  specified  tonnage  in  the  new  contracts  to  less  than  the  prospective  require¬ 
ments  of  the  large  newspapers. 

The  situation  calls  for  inime^iate  readjustment  of  the  sizes  of  issues — for 
every  possible  economy  in  the  use  of  paper.  It  calls  for  increased  revenues. 
With  perhaps  a  majority  of  newspapers  these  may  be  provided  for  through  in¬ 
creases  of  advertising  rates  and  the  selling  prices  of  newspapers.  One  of  the 
greatest  American  publishers,  quoted  in  to-day’s  issue,  believes  that  classified 
rates  may  be  greatly  advanced  all  along  the  line — and  this  will  yield  Immediate 
revenues. 

No  panic — but  just  a  common  effort  to  overcome  a  common  difficulty — busi¬ 
ness  methods  for  a  business  problem! 


THE  EDITOR 
&  PUBLISHER 

Entered  as  second-class  mail  matter 
in  the  New  York  Post  Office. 


New  York,  October  14,  1916. 


“Honesty,  once  pawned,  is  never 
redeemed.”  Middleton. 


i*\¥7HEN  a  newspaper  takes  after  a 
VV  man,  the  man  has  no  defend¬ 
er.”  says  E.  W.  Howe.  Perhaps  that  is 
bet-au.se  it  docs  not  often  happen  that 
a  newspaper  “takes  after  a  man”  unless 
he  needs  taking-after. 


BR(K)KI.,YNITKS  do  not  need  to  be 
told  what  a  great  newspaper  the 
Eagle  i.s — how  intimately  it  is  related  to 
the  life  of  its  city.  But  outsiders  are 
not  so  well  accustomed  to  listing  the 
Eagle  among  the  greatest  of  American 
newspapers.  The  seventy-fifth  anniver¬ 
sary  celebration  of  the  paper,  on  the 
scale  of  a  major  civic  event,  will  gdve  to 
the  larger  world  an  intimation  of  what 
the  Eagle's  “own  i>eople”  think  about  it, 

NEWSPAPER  ACTIVITIES 

NDEK  the  caption  of  “Newspaper 
.Activities  in  Many  Cities”  The 
Editor  and  Pi-bush  er  prints, 
each  week,  a  news  review  of  the  news¬ 
paper-promotion  stunts  and  ideas  which 
managers  and  editors  of  daily  papers 
are  utilizing.  When  a  newspaper  does 
an  out-of-the-rut  thing,  and  makes  that 
thing  count  for  prestige  and  profit,  the 
fact  has  news  value  to  all  other  pub¬ 
lishers  and  editors.  In  printing  the  news 
of  the.se  stunts  this  newspaper  serves  a 
majority  of  its  readers. 

It  i.s  inevitable  that  a  certain  element 
of  advertising  attaches  to  such  news 
stories — but  such  items  are  printed  be- 
<-ause  of  their  general  news  interest  and 
values,  and  are  measured  by  that  stand¬ 
ard  solely.  It  is  that  sort  of  “free  pub- 
lii-ity"  which  comes,  perforce,  to  the  man 
or  concern  figuring  in  the  news.  To 
“figure  in  the  news”  thus  brings  re¬ 
wards  as  well  as  penalties. 

Some  of  our  friend.s.  among  the  pub¬ 
lishers  and  editor.s,  occasioRally  mistake 
the  purposes  of  this  department  feature, 
and  tielieve  that  they  are  entitled  to 
space  in  it  for  matter  which  belongs  ob¬ 
viously  in  the  adverti.sing  columns.  They 
favor  us  with  circulation  .statements, 
taldes  of  advertising  gains,  comparative 
circulation  figun  s  covering  different  pe- 
riod.H.  and  matter  of  like  nature.  All 
of  this  has  the  sort  of  news  interest 
which  attaches  to  good  advertising,  and 
could  l»e  told  with  profit  in  the  adver¬ 
ti.sing  columns.  But  it  does  not  meet 
the  test  which  we  aim  to  apply  to  matter 
in  the  department  mentioned. 

It  i.s  the  aim  of  The  Editor  and  Pub- 
i.isHKK  to  print  all  of  the  NEWS  of  its 
field  and  all  of  the  worth-while  ADVER¬ 
TISING  of  its  field — and  to  leave  no 
r<K>m  for  doubt  in  the  minds  of  readers 
a.s  to  “which  is  which.”  If  some  par¬ 
ticular  enterprise  of  a  new.spaper  .seems 
to  lie  of  general  importance,  outweigh¬ 
ing  the  factor  of  incidental  advertising 
involved  in  telling  the  story,  the  story 
will  1)6  told — not  with  the  purpose  of 
cultivating  the  friendship  of  the  man¬ 
ager  of  that  new.spaper,  but  with  the 
purjiose  of  ser\ing  the  interests  of  all 
new'.spai>er  makers. 


“PREFERENCE  TO  ADS  WITH  NEWS 
VALUE” 

HE  period  of  big  advertising  is 
here,  when  Important  newspa¬ 
pers  find  it  necessary  to  omit  a 
great  deal  of  proffered  copy  because 
of  limitations  of  space.  In  editing  a 
newspaper  this  problem  is  always  pres¬ 
ent — something  must  always  be  omit¬ 
ted,  even  when  it  seems  highly  desir¬ 
able  to  use  it.  But  it  is  rather  a  novel 
situation  in  the  adverti.sing  end. 

One  great  newspaper,  the  New  York 
Times,  announces  that,  in  deciding  the 
question  of  what  copy  to  run  and  what 
to  omit,  on  occasions  when  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  find  space  for  all  that  is 
offered,  “preference  will  be  given  to 
advertising  which  has  a  news  value.” 

This  applies,  of  course,  to  copy  whioh 
is  offered  late  in  the  day  before  publi¬ 
cation.  But  it  brings  to  the  fore  a  new 
angle  in  the  management  of  the  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  big  newspaper.  It  recog¬ 
nizes  the  oft-repeated  claim  that  good 
advertising  must  have  news  interest — 
and  the  recognition  comes  from  the 
busine.ss  office.  It  seems  almost  too 
good  to  be  true  that  we  have  travelled 
so  far  along  the  road  that  the  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  may  assume  some  of  the 
functions  of  an  editor — that  he  may 
decide  what  use  shall  be  made  of  the 
advertising  space  in  the  paper-  WITH 
THE  INTERESTS  OF  THE  READER 
UPPERMOST  IN  HIS  MIND.  When 
there  is  not  enough  space  to  accommo¬ 
date  all  advertising  offered,  he  is  to  de¬ 
cide  as  to  WHAT  ADVERTISEMENTS 
WOULD  HAVE  THE  GREATEST 
S  E  R  V  I  C  E-V  A  L  U  E  AND  IMMEDI¬ 
ATE  INTEREST  TO  THE  PEOPLE 
FOR  WHOM  THE  NEWSPAPER  IS 
MADE. 

Let  us  hope  that,  in  the  course  of 
events,  this  policy — bom  of  neces.slty, 
but  so  happily  turned  to  useful  ser¬ 


vice — may  extend  to  '  all  'advertising'; 
and  that  all  advertisers  will  find  it  as 
necessary  as  it  will  be  obviously  profit¬ 
able  to  them  to  make  their  messages  of 
NEWS  INTEREST  AND  VALUE.  Ev¬ 
ery  step  toward'that  goal'is  a  .step  to¬ 
ward  the  ideal  newspaper. 


A  DOCTOR  sues  the  New  York  Tele¬ 
phone  Company  for  $10,000  dam¬ 
ages  because  his  name  was  omitted  from 
an  issue  of  the  telephone  directory.  If 
doctors  value  such  limited  advertising 
so  highly,  what  would  real  advertising 
be  worth  to  them?  But,  of  course,  it  is 
“unethical”  for  doctors  to  advertise,  be¬ 
cause  quacks  sometimes  do  so.  There 
was  a  time  when  churches  balked  at 
good  music,  because  it  would  have  seem¬ 
ed  to  place  them  on  a  plane  with  amuse¬ 
ment  enterprises. 


IN  explaining  to  readers  why  free  no¬ 
tices  cannot  be  given  to  societies 
and  organizations  when  they  are  hold¬ 
ing  entertainments  for  profit,  the  Ashe¬ 
ville  Citizen  admits  that  a  good  deal  of 
free  space  is  donated  to  purely  charit¬ 
able  enterprises,  and  that  this  is  con¬ 
sidered  as  the  contribution  of  the  news¬ 
paper  to  such  charities.  IS  IT  SO  CON¬ 
SIDERED  BY  THE  MEIN  AND  WO¬ 
MEN  IN  CHARGE  OP  SUCH  CHARI¬ 
TIES?  If,  when  such  matter  is  pre¬ 
sented  for  free  publication,  the  value  of 
the  space  required  were  to  be  estimated, 
as  with  advertising  copy,  and  a  cash  con¬ 
tribution  of  such  amount  were  to  be 
tendered  in  lieu  of  the  publication  of 
the  matter,  would  it  be  declined,  and 
the  publication  of  the  matter  be  accept¬ 
ed  in  preference?  Let  some  publish¬ 
er  try  the  experiment  if  he  is  curious 
to  know  whether  charity  workers  con¬ 
sider  a  donation  of  free  space  as  a  real 
contribution  to  their  work. 


“THE  FREEDOM  OF  THE  PRESS’ 

N  refusing  to  the  International  News 
Service  the  use  of  both  cable  and 
mail  facilities  tor  the  dispatch  of 
news  to  American  newspapers,  and  bas¬ 
ing  its  action  upon  the  charge  that  the 
Hearst  organization  has  “garbled  and 
distorted”  news,  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment  has  taken  the  most  drastic  action 
open  to  it  looking  to  the  control  and 
regulation  of  the  press  of  a  neutral 
nation.  .■ 

The  action  does  not  concern  Mr. 
Hearst  alone.  It  strikes  at  the  freedom 
of  the  American  press.  It  is  well  known 
that  the  Hearst  newspapers  have  been 
spending  a  great  deal  of  money  for  the 
purpose  of  getting  the  news  from  the 
German  side  in  this  war,  and  that  this 
effort  has  resulted  in  news  dispatches 
whose  publication  could  hardly  suit  the 
purposes  of  the  British  censor.  Even 
to  the  readers  of  the  Hearst  papers 
many  of  these  dispatches  have  seemed 
to  be  strongly  “pro-German”  in  their 
news  and  in  the  spirit  in  which  the 
news  has  been  presented.  Perhaps  this 
may  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that  we 
have  grown  somewhat  accustomed  to 
reading  news  just  as  strongly  "pro- 
British,”  much  of  it  having  appeared 
even  in  Mr.  Hearst’s  own  newspapers. 

The  point  at  issue,  and  which  con¬ 
cerns  not  merely  all  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers,  but  all  readers  of  newspapers  in 
this  country,  is  this:  Must  our  war 
news  dispatches  be  EDITED  for  us  by 
the  British  censor?  If  an  American 
editor,  having  in  his  possession  facts 
controverting  or  elucidating  those  con¬ 
tained  in  censored  dispatches,  may  not 
edit  and  alter  such  dispatches  to  accord 
with  the  facts  as  he  knows  them,  then 
“freedom  of  the  press”  in  America  is 
merely  a  phrase.  Thus  the  action  of 
the  British  Government  in  placing  a 
ban  upon  the  International  News  Ser¬ 
vice  may  be  reasonably  interpreted  as 
a  warning  to  other  news  services,  and 
ta  American  newspapers  as  well,  not  to 
interfere  with  the  authority  of  the 
British  censor. 

In  electing  to  make  an  example  of 
William  Randolph  Hearst  the  Brilish 
Government  has  shown  poor  discretion. 
Where  a  principle  is  involved,  whether 
it  concerns  himself  or  others,  Mr. 
Hearst  not  only  fights — but  he  fights 
to  a  finish.  In  making  this  fight  he 
will  be  waging  war  for  something  more 
vital  to  our  people  than  even  the  Mon¬ 
roe  Doctrine — the  freedom  of  American 
newspapers  from  any  control  or  domi¬ 
nation  whatever  from  outside  sources. 


Mli.  BALDWIN,  of  the  Batten 
agency,  says  that  there  was  a 
time  when  the  buying  public  expected 
to  be  lied  to  a  little  by  advertisers.  The 
lying  advertiser  is  not  yet  extinct — 
neither  is  the  burglar  or  pickpocket.  But, 
as  with  the  latter  gentry,  the  lying  ad¬ 
vertiser  is  subject,  nowadays,  to  increas¬ 
ing  regulation  and  restraint. 


IN  a  talk  to  Philadelphia  merchants, 
.1.  H.  Potsdamer,  an  advertising 
man  of  that  city,  advi.sed  them  to  adopt 
what  he  termed  “editorial  advertising.” 
He  explained  that  he  referred  to  that 
style  of  copy  in  which  enlivening  com¬ 
ment  is  made  on  commodities  and  of- 
fer^^  giving  to  adverti.sing  more  in¬ 
terest  than  attaches  to  a  mere  price  list. 
John  Wanamaker  goes  further  than 
this.  In  addition  to  making  his  daily 
advertisement  a  sort  of  news  story 
about  the  store,  he  Introduces  it  with 
a  signed  editorial,  in  which  the  read¬ 
er  catches  the  essential  spirit  of  the 
Wanamaker  business  and  the  Wana¬ 
maker  advertising.^ 
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PERSONAL? 


“If  the  principles  of  content¬ 
ment  are  not  within  him,  the 
height  of  worldly  station  will  as 
80on  add  a  cubit  to  a  man’s  stature 
as  to  his  happiness.” — Sterne. 


New  YORK. — W.  K.  Starrett,  of  the 
art  staff  of  the  Tribune,  has  re¬ 
signed  from  that  paper  to  do  magazine 
illustrating  and  color  work,  along  free¬ 
lance  lines. 

R.  F.  R.  Huntsman,  of  the  Brooklyn 
Standard  Union,  has  been  in  Atlantic 
aty  this  week. 

H.  K.  Drummond,  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Bloomlngdale  store,  is  va¬ 
cationing  at  Atlantic  City. 

W.  O.  Burrows,  superintendent  of 
printing  for  the  Hearst  organization, 
has  returned  to  New  York  after  a  five 
months’  swing  around  the  circle. 

William  B.  Jackson,  of  the  Wall 
Street  Journal,  has  been  visiting  friends 
at  Columbus,  O.,  his  former  home. 

.\ndrew  McLean,  editor  of  the  Brook¬ 
lyn  Otizen,  addressed  the  Brooklyn 
Philosophical  Society  last  Sunday,  on 
"The  Eight-Hour  Law.” 

H.  M.  Rowzer,  formerly  publisher  of 
the  Austin  (Tex.)  Statesman,  is  in  New 
York,  and  will  likely  make  this  city  his 
future  home. 

H.  M.  Smith,  formerly  editor  of  the 
rotogravure  section  of  the  New  York 
Tribune,  is  now  in  charge  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  office  of  the  International  Film 
Service. 

E.  L  Pratt,  formerly  day  manager  of 
the  International  News  Service  in  New 
York,  is  now  city  editor  of  the  Chicago 
Examiner. 

\  Joseph  Cashman,  general  manager  of 

Dow-Jones  &  Co.  and  the  Wall  Street 
Journal,  has  returned  home  from  a  two 
weeks’  vacation  in  the  Black  Hills. 


advertisers  and  advertising  agents  with 
his  New  York  representative,  Wilbur 
B.  Bates. 

Malcolm  L.  Crissold,  Sunday  editor 
of  the  Buffalo  Courier,  spoke  to  the 
men’s  club  of  Clean,  N,  Y.,  recently 
on  ”A  Managing  Editor’s  Work.” 

Mrs.  Flo  Field,  of  the  editorial  staff 
of  the  New  Orleans  Times-Picayune, 
has  been  visiting  in  San  Francisco, 

William  P.  Baker,  former  secretary 
of  the  Syracuse  (N.  Y.)  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  and  who  has  been  chief  edi¬ 
torial  writer  on  the  Post-Standard  for  a 
number  of  years,  has  been  made  editor 
of  the  paper. 

Robert  C.  Hascall,  for  six  years  with 
the  Gloversville  (N.  Y.)  Leader-Repub¬ 
lican,  the  last  two  as  telegraph  editor, 
has  resigned. 

J.  C.  Henelley  has  resigned  as  city 
editor  of  the  Amsterdam  (N.  Y.)  Senti¬ 
nel,  and  has  joined  the  staff  of  the 
Gloversville  (N.  Y.)  Leader-Republican 
in  its  Johnstown  office. 

Ayton  F.  Smith  has  quin  the  Johns¬ 
town  city  desk  of  the  Gloversville 
(N.  Y.)  Ijeader-Republican. 

John  M.  Imrie,  manager  of  the  Cana¬ 
dian  Press  Association,  is  back  at  work 
in  Toronto,  after  a  partial  absence  from 
duty  for  a  year  and  a  half.  Mr.  Imrie 
has  been  declared  by  his  physicians  to 
be  once  more  a  well  man. 

Preston  McGoodwin,  American  Minis¬ 
ter  to  Venezuela,  and  a  former  news¬ 
paper  man  of  Oklahoma  City,  who,  with 
Mrs.  Mc-Goodwin  and  their  son,  has  been 
staying  in  Wa.shington,  D.  C.,  for  sex- 
eral  weeks,  has  left  for  a  trip  to  the 
Middle  West.  Mr.  McGoodwin  will  sail 
for  Venezuela  on  November  19  from 
New  York. 

Daniel  'T.  Hagan,  a  former  newspapter 
man,  is  running  for  State  Senator  on 
the  Dcmocatic  slate  in  the  First  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Rhode  Island:  William  G,  Troy, 
also  an  ex-newspaper  man,  is  a  candi¬ 
date  in  the  Second  District. 


OTHER  CITIES.— Paul  Siddall,  for 
five  years  with  the  Findley 
(Ohio)  Republican,  has  been  appointed 
advertising  manager  of  the  Kenlon 
(Ohio)  News-Republican. 

H.  M.  Pindell,  publisher  of  the  Peoria 
(Ill.)  Journal,  motored  over  to  Bloom¬ 
ington  a  few  days  ago  to  meet  his  old 
friend,  Secretary  Josephus  Daniels,  who 
delivered  a  political  address  in  the  lat¬ 
ter  city. 

Scott  Laird,  former  publisher  of  the 
Republican-Herald,  Winona,  Minn.,  has 
been  chosen  secretary  of  the  Thief 
River  Falls  (Minn.)  Commercial  Club. 

J.  W.  Dillon,  editor  of  the  Los  Ange¬ 
les  Examiner,  has  been  visiting  a  sis¬ 
ter  at  Troy,  N.  Y. 

Fred  B.  King,  editor  of  the  Glovers¬ 
ville  (N.  Y.)  Herald,  was  recently  ten¬ 
dered  a  complimentary  dinner  by  the 
employees  of  the  paper,  the  occasion  be¬ 
ing  his  forty-fifth  birthday. 

George  J.  Lemmer,  who  has  been  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Bridgeport  (Conn.) 
Telegram,  hsis  joined  the  reportorial 
■staff  of  the  Lynn  (Ma.ss.)  Telegram. 

Henry  Farrell  has  left  the  Columbus 
(O.)  Dally  Monitor  staff  to  join  that  of 
the  Columbus  Citizen. 

N.  J.  Lawler,  formerly  city  editor  of 
the  Lebanon  (Ind.)  Morning  Herald,  is 
on  the  copy  desk  of  the  Columbus 
(Ohio)  Monitor. 

C.  C.  Lyon,  Soripps-McRea  correspon¬ 
dent,  h,as  returned  to  Columbus,  O.,  from 
the  Mexican  border,  where  he  accom¬ 
panied  Ohio  troops.  He  will  write  a 
series  of  special  articles  fof  league 
papers. 

A.  B.  Churchill,  advertising  manager 
of  the  Syracuse  (N.  Y.)  Herald,  was 
in  New  York  this  week,  calling  on  the 


Capt.  J.  Ewart  Mackay,  son  of  busi¬ 
ness  Manager  J.  F.  Mackay,  of  the  To¬ 
ronto  Globe,,  has  been  appointed  instruc¬ 
tor  of  r.  British  military  aviation  school 
in  Scotland. 


Boston. — Among  the  Boston  newspa¬ 
per  men  who  covered  the  Small 
murder  case  at  Mountainview,  N.  H., 
were:  Charles  Merrill,  Boston  Globe: 

Albert  Prince,  Boston  Journal:  Jack  Ca¬ 
sey,  Boston  Traveler:  Clayton  Young, 
William  F.  Flynn,  Boston  American: 
Roy  Atkinson,  Boston  Post.  One  of  the 
features  of  the  story  was  the  mad  dash 
of  photographer  Fred.  T.  Huntington, 
over  rain-swept  roads,  to  Boston,  with 
a  flashlight  picture  of  Small,  made  a 
short  time  after  he  had  been  detained. 
Huntington  arrived  in  time  to  catch  the 
city  edition  by  making  the  run  of  130 
miles  in  five  hours. 

Jack  Harding,  newspaper  tourist  de 
luxe,  arrived  in  Boston  this  week  to  call 
on  friends  and  then  take  up  the  trail 
once  more,  this  time  for  the  Pacific 
(^oa.st.  Jack  has  been  on  the  border  for 
the  New  York  Tribune  and  the  Inter¬ 
national  News  Service.  Before  that  he 
got  a  lot  of  publicity  by  leaving  the  Bos¬ 
ton  Post,  where  he  was  located  on  the 
city  staff,  to  depart  for  London  and 
Paris  via  a  "horse”  steamer.  Jack  says 
that  he  plans  to  see  as  much  of  the 
world  as  he  can  before  he  leaves  the 
trail.  His  next  appearance  is  expected 
to  be  in  Seattle,  Wash. 

William  Abbott,  of  the  night  copy  desk 
of  the  New  York  World,  is  spending 
his  vacation  in  the  wilds  of  Conway, 
N.  H.  When  he  paased  through  Moun¬ 
tainview,  N.  H.,  en  route  to  his  vacation 
location,  he  dropped  off  the  train  and 
grasped  the  hands  of  several  friends  who 
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happened  to  be  working  on  the  Small 
murder  story. 

Among  the  Post  men  who  went  to 
Newport,  R.  I.,  when  the  German  U-boat 
commenced  to  shoot  up  shipping  were: 
Carl  Wilmore,  Sands  Chipman,  Joseph 
Hurley,  Herbert  Baldwin,  Jack  Williams, 
and  F.  T.  Huntington..  After  the  scare 
had  somewhat  subsided  all  the  men,  with 
the  exception  of  Baldwin,  were  called 
home. 

William  F.  Flynn,  who  has  been  cov¬ 
ering  the  White  Mountain  hotels  for 
the  New  York  Herald  during  the  sum¬ 
mer,  has  returned  to  the  city  staff  of  the 
Boston  American. 

Elias  McQuaide,  of  the  American,  has 
been  writing  special  Billy  Sunday  sto¬ 
ries  from  different  points. 

Among  the  Boston  newspapermen  who 
are  expected  home  soon  from  the  front 
are:  Edward  Dunn  and  Theodore  Hed- 
lund.  Post:  Frank  Sibley,  of  the  Globe, 
and  “Tad”  Clark,  of  the  Herald.  All 
these  men  write  that  they  have  had  all 
the  alkali  dust  and  rattlesnakes  the.v 
care  for  for  a  long  time. 

Eine.st  Waitt,  of  the  Sunday  Herald, 
has  built  with  his  own  hands  a  camp  in 
Wellesley,  where  he  is  comfortably  lo¬ 
cated  for  the  winter.  "Why  pay  rent 
when  you  can  build  your  own  home?” 
remarked  Mr.  Waitt.  “I  plan  to  keep 
right  on  until  I  have  a  good-sized  and 
up-to-date  home,”  he  added. 


PH  I LADELPH 1 A — Thomas  McVeigh, 
jr.,  is  the  new  Sunday  editor  of  the 
Public  Ledger,  and  is  injecting  greater 
spirit  into  make-up  and  material.  G. 
Warfield  Hobbs,  who,  according  to 
Frank  A.  Munsey,  is  perhaps  the  most 
brilliant  writer  of  captions  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  has  been  made  night  editor. 
C'harles  Duke,  who  dropped  off  for  a 
time  to  handle  publicity  for  a  local  po¬ 
litical  movement,  is  assistant  Sunday 
editor. 

Irvin  F.  I’aschall,  of  the  Farm  Jour¬ 
nal,  and  chairman  of  the  educational 
committee  of  the  Poor  Richard  Ciub, 
and  Rowe  Stewart,  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Record  and  president  of 
the  Poor  Richards,  have  gone  to  Chi¬ 
cago  for  ten  days. 

Myron  1).  Edmunds,  head  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  section  of  the  Pubiic  Ledger,  is 
back  from  an  extended  vacation  in  New 
England. 

VV’illiam  C.  Bullitt,  of  the  Ledger,  who 
went  to  Germany  on  his  honeymoon 
two  months  ago,  and  has  been  sending 


back  important  war-news  stories  from 
Berlin,  reached  New  York  on  Tuesday 
on  the  Frederik  VIII,  a  fellow -passenger 
with  Ambassador  Gerard. 


CLEVELAND. — Hal  Johnson,  sport¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Newspaper  En¬ 
terprise  Association,  has  resigned  to 
take  up  special  sporting  work  in  Chi¬ 
cago.  He  is  succeeded  in  Cleveland  by 
Paul  Purman,  formerly  of  the  Des 
Moines  News. 

Fred  B.  Foulk,  recently  on  the  Sur¬ 
vey,  New  York,  is  now  a  member  of  the 
local  copy  desk  staff  on  the  Plain  Deal¬ 
er.  He  succeeds  Le.slie  Brooke. 

Herbert  Rosenthal,  financial  editor,  is 
the  winner  of  a  tip  contest  being  con¬ 
ducted  by  W.  G.  Vorpe,  manager  of  the 
feature  department  of  the  Plain  Dealer. 
R.  .1.  Snajdr  won  second  prize. 

Bill  Donahey,  cartoonist  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune,  and  brother  of  J.  H.  Do¬ 
nahey,  cartoonist  of  the  Plain  Dealer, 
is  spending  his  vacation  touring  the 
Middle  West.  While  in  Cleveland  he 
was  entertained  by  his  brother. 

Eugene  Ellis,  manager  of  the  roto¬ 
gravure  department  of  the  New  York 
Times,  was  the  guest  of  Ralph  Hortan, 
art  director  of  the  Plain  Dealer,  during 
his  stay  in  Cleveland,  where  Mr.  Ellis 
inspected  the  operation  of  the  art  de¬ 
partment. 

W.  G.  Chandler,  advertising  manager 
of  the  Press,  was  instrumental  the  oth¬ 
er  day  in  causing  the  arrest  of  a  drunk¬ 
en  chauffeur,  who  got  the  stiffest  sen¬ 
tence  yet  meted  out,  six  months  and  a 
fine  of  ?100.  Mr.  Chandler,  with  other 
motorists,  was  held  up  on  the  Superior 
viaduct  while  the  bridge  was  open.  See¬ 
ing  the  danger  traffic  was  in  from  .such 
an  occurrence,  he  phoned  the  police  and 
held  the  draw  open  until  they  arrived. 


VISITORS  TO  NEW  YORK 

Marcellus  E.  Foster,  publisher  of 
the  Houston  (Te.\.)  Chronicle. 

Thomas  W.  Loyles.s,  publisher  of  the 
Augusta  (Ga.)  Chronicle. 

E.  D.  Lambright,  treasurer  of  the 
Tampa  (Fla.)  Tribune. 

Wysche  Greer,  general  manager  of 
the  P'ort  Worth  Record. 

James  Schcrmerhorn,  publisher  of 
the  Detroit  Times. 

Garth  W.  Cate,  assistant  business 
manager  the  Phienix  (Ariz.)  Itepublican. 

R.  S.  Gralde,  World  Color  Printing 
Co.,  St.  Louis. 
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PERSONALS 

(Continued.) 

ITTSBURGH.— Lucian  Swift  Kirk¬ 
land,  war  correspondent  for  Les¬ 
lie’s  Weekly,  has  returned  to  his  native 
town,  Poland,  near  Youngstown,  O.,  for 
a  visit  with  his  sister,  Mrs.  George 
Bishop.  He  expects  to  return  to  Europe 
shortly.  To  the  newspaper  men  of  this 
vicinity,  Mr.  Kirkland  has  stated  as  his 
personal  opinion  that  the  war  will  likely 
drag  on  until  the  summer  of  1918. 

Harry  C.  Milholland,  vice-president 
and  advertising  manager  of  the  Rtts- 
burgh  Press,  is  in  New  York  on  a  plea¬ 
sure  trip. 

Edgar  B.  Spear,  tri-State  editor  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Dispatch,  is  visiting  in  New 
('a.stle,  where  he  was  formerly  engaged 
in  newspaper  work.- 

Miss  Emma  Elizabeth  Stephenson,  a 
contributor  of  feature  stories  to  several 
Pittsburgh  newspapers,  is  visiting  at 
her  home  in  Leesville,  O. 

Col.  Austin  Beach,  news  editor  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Dispatch,  has  returned  from 
an  extended  Eastern  trip. 


Chicago. — Ernest  Pratt,  formerly  of 
the  New  York  American,  last  week 
succeeded  Harry  M.  Schraudenbeck  as 
city  editor  of  the  Chicago  Examiner. 
Mr.  Pratt  started  in  the  newspaper  game 
“covering”  Evanston  and  other  north 
shore  Chicago  suburbs. 

Joseph  Medill  Patterson,  one  of  the 
editors  of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  will  re¬ 
turn  from  the  border  with  the  First 
Cavalry,  Illinois  National  Guard,  within 
a  few  days. 

Walter  Noble  Burns,  reporter  for  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  has  reconsidered  his 
decision  to  join  the  staff  of  the  New 
York  Tribune.  He  will  remeun  in  Chi¬ 
cago. 

Spearman  Lewis,  well  known  in  Chi¬ 
cago  newspai)er  circles,  has  been  ap- 
IK>inted  manager  of  the  Allied  Bazaar, 
an  enterprise  fostered  by  leading  Chi¬ 
cagoans  to  raise  money  for  alleviating 
suffering  in  the  W’ar  zones. 


ST.  LOUIS.—  Gaty  Ptillen,  political  re¬ 
porter  for  the  St.  Louis  Republic, 
is  at  his  desk  again  after  a  trip  through¬ 
out  Missouri  in  the  capacity  of  staff  cor- 
resi>ondent  for  his  pai)er. 

Fannie  Hurst,  short-story  writer,  was 
here  recently  to  visit  her  parents.  She 
will  return  to  New  York  after  attending 
the  session  of  the  Missouri  Writers' 
tluild  at  Lake  Taneycomo  and  other 
points. 

Albert  Bigelow  Paine,  author  and  lit¬ 
terateur,  was  in  St.  Louis  recently  to 
oi)tain  material  for  a  life  story  of  Theo¬ 
dore  N.  Vail,  president  of  the  American 
Telephone  &  Telegraph  Company.  The 
Idography  is  to  appear  as  a  serial  in  a 
I>opular  magazine. 

John  B.  Earthman,  late  of  the  repor- 
torial  force  of  the  St.  Louis  Star,  is  now 
on  the  staff  of  the  Post-Dispatch,  as  is 
also  Samuel  X.  Hurst,  who  also  was 
with  the  Star. 

Miss  Louise  Lenoir  Thomas,  a  society 
girl  who  has  gone  in  for  newspaper 
work,  is  now  on  the  staff  of  the  St. 
I»uis  Republic.  She  is  a  graduate  of 
one  of  the  city’s  most  fa.shionable 
schools,  and  has  already  written  several 
signed  stories  of  merit. 

Silas  Bent,  who  married  Miss  Besjsie 
Sims,  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  in  New  York 
last  week,  was  formerly  a  St.  Louis 
newspaper  man,  having  been  Sunday 
editor  of  the  Post-Dispatch  and  special 
contributor  to  other  local  newspapers. 
Miss  Mary  Eddy,  of  East  St.  Louis, 


111.,  who  has  done  newspaper  work  for 
St.  Louis  papers,  is  now  employed  do¬ 
ing  publicity  work  for  the  Democratic 
City  Committee  of  the  East  Side.  For 
the  first  time  in  the  political  history  of 
that  city  has  a  woman  been  retained  to 
look  after  the  destiny  of  a  big  political 
party  in  that  vicinity.  Miss  Eddy  is 
only  twenty-one  years  old,  vivacious 
and  pretty.  When  she  arranges  for 
speaking  dates  for  candidates  or  spell¬ 
binders,  the  political  workers  prick  up 
their  ears  and  take  their  orders  willing¬ 
ly.  She  keeps  an  index  record  of  every 
block  in  East  St.  Louis,  and  knows  Just 
how  many  voters  are  in  each  precinct. 
Her  employment  is  a  novelty  to  both 
her  and  her  employers,  and  all  seem 
satisfied  that  she  will  make  good  and 
accomplish  things. 


Texas. — Grady  Triplett,  formerly  in 
the  Fort  Worth  Bureau  of  the 
Dallas  Morning  News,  is  now  in  the 
Houston  Bureau  of  the  Galveston  Dally 
News. 

C.  Lombardi,  president  of  A.  H.  Belo 
&  Co.,  publishers  of  the  Dallas  and 
Galveston  News  and  other  publications, 
has  returned  to  Dallas  after  several 
months  spent  in  California  and  in  other 
cities  of  the  North  and  East. 

R.  A.  Schostag  is  city  editor  on  the 
Cuero  (Tex.)  Daily  Star,  succeeding 
Isaac  Carter,  who  resigned  to  become 
a  student  at  Rice  Institute,  Houston. 

W.  M.  Stanbury,  editor  of  the  Mid¬ 
lothian  (Tex.)  Argus,  has  received  his 
commission  and  has  been  sworn  in  as 
postmaster  at  Midlothian. 

Paul  C.  Edwards,  for  some  time  editor 
of  the  Houston  Press,  which  he  found¬ 
ed,  was  guest  of  honor  at  a  banquet 
griven  in  Houston  by  his  associates  on 
the  Press,  on  the  eve  of  his  departure 
for  Dallas,  where  he  has  become  editor 
of  the  Dallas  Dispatch.  He  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  exercise  editorial  supervision 
over  the  Houston  Press. 

D.  P.  Toomey,  managing  editor  of  the 
Dallas  Morning  News,  has  returned 
from  Rochester,  Minn.,  where  he  had 
been  for  his  health.  Mr.  Toomey  is 
much  improved  and  expects  soon  to  re¬ 
sume  his  activities  as  managing  editor 
of  the  Dallas  Morning  News. 

Harry  P.  Ady,  formerly  of  the  re- 
portorlal  staff  of  the  Dallas  Morning 
News,  and  later  on  the  staff  of  the 
Dallas  Dispatch,  is  now  in  the  Fort 
Worth  bureau  of  the  Dallas  News. 


PROVIDENCE.  R.  I.— Arthur  W. 

Talbot,  of  the  Journal,  Is  chairman 
of  a  donation  day,  to  be  held  on  October 
21,  for  the  di.strlct  nurses.  The  pre.ss 
committee  includes  Holden  Remington, 
of  the  Journal,  and  Arthur  D.  Holland, 
of  the  Evening  Tribune. 

Col.  Samuel  P.  Ck)lt,  principal  owner 
of  the  Evening  Tribune,  entertained 
140  leading  men  of  (he  city  and  from 
other  sections  of  New  England,  at  the 
Colt  farm,  Poppasquash,  recently  at  a 
clam-bake. 

B.  H.  Grossman  has  taken  charge  of 
the  Providence  Journal  library,  and 
has  began  putting  a  new  system  of  fil¬ 
ing  into  effect. 


PORTLAND,  Me.— Nathaniel  D.  Col- 
cord,  a  member  of  the  Maine  Leg¬ 
islature,  but  soon  to  be  in  the  "ex” 
class,  has  been  appointed  Portland  cor¬ 
respondent  of  the  Boston  Globe,  suc¬ 
ceeding  the  late  Frederic  R.  Fay,  who 
for  thirty-six  years  served  that  paper 
faithfully.  Mr.  Colcord  is  a  newspaper 
man  of  several  years’  experience. 

Sam  E.  Cionnor,  city  editor  and  star 
man  of  the  Lewiston  (Me.)  Evening 
Journal,  is  receiving  the  congratula¬ 


tions  of  scores  of  newspaper  acquaint¬ 
ances  on  his  selection  as  private  sec¬ 
retary  to  Bert  M.  Femald,  United  States 
Senator-elect. 

Miss  Sylvia  Tryon,  for  several 
months  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the 
Portland  Daily  Press,  has  resigned  and 
accepted  a  position  with  the  Evening 
Expre.ss-Advertiser,  of  that  city. 

The  Portland  Press  has  added  to  its 
staff  thiee  members  of  the  force  of  the 
Daily  Eastern  Argus.  Austin  M.  Good¬ 
win,  former  city  editor  of  the  Argus,  is 
now  one  of  the  star  reporters  of  the 
Press.  Rodney  E.  Marshall  is  doing 
genera!  reporting,  and  Miss  Mildred  N. 
Bennett  is  temporarily  in  charge  of  the 
society  columns,  while  Miss  Jennie  P. 
Whitney,  society  editor.  Is  enjoying  her 
first  real  vacation  in  the  eleven  years 
that  she  has  been  connected  with  the 
Press. 

George  W.  Shaw  has  left  the  Port¬ 
land  Press  and  is  now  connected  with 
the  Fitchburg  (Mass.)  Sentinel. 


SAN  FRANCISCO.— “Jimmy”  Swin- 
nerton,  cartoonist  of  the  Hearst 
papers,  was  the  guest  of  honor  at  a 
reception  planned  by  the  Newspaper 
Men’s  Club  of  San  Francisco  a  few 
nights  ago. 

Harry  Leon  Wilson,  the  well-known 
fiction  writer  of  Carmel,  is  a  visitor 
here,  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Wilson. 

William  R.  Shannon,  representing  the 
American  Exporter,  of  New  York,  is 
vl^ting  the  city. 


TRIBUNE  CRITICISES  FORD 


Characterizes  His  Suit  at  Phase  in  Strug¬ 
gle  Between  Pacifism  and  Defence. 

Chicago,  October  11.  —  In  a  leading 
editorial,  published  yesterday,  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune  characterizes  the  million- 
dollar  libel  suit  which  Henry  Ford  has 
started  against  the  Tribune  as  “but  one 
phase  of  the  struggle  between  pacifism 
and  defence.” 

“Will  the  throb  of  the  German  gun¬ 
fire  in  the  ears  of  the  Nantucketers 
reach  the  consciousness  of  Mr.  Bryan, 
Mr.  Ford,  Mr.  Jordan,  and  their  asso¬ 
ciate  opponents  of  preparedness?”  asks 
the  Tribune. 

“One  of  these  gentlemen,  Mr.  Ford, 
has  brought  suit  against  the  Tribune  for 
$1,000,000,  a  very  large  sum,  in  our 
view,  though  perhaps  not  large  in  the 
opinion  of  Mr.  Ford,  whose  income  is 
perhaps  fifty  times  that  sum  yearly. 

“To  place  the  power  of  one  of  the 
greatest  fortunes  in  the  world  in  op¬ 
position  to  the  movement  for  bettering 
the  defences  of  the  nation  .  .  ,  is  an 
act  of  the  greatest  moment  to  every 
American  and  the  whole  world.  If  it 
should  succeed  in  fortifying  the  un-* 
thinking  optimism  and  misapplied  ideal¬ 
ism  of  the  American  people  so  as  to 
defeat  the  movement  for  prompt  and 
thoroughgoing  preparedness,  the  con¬ 
tribution  of  the  Tribune’s  million  would 
be  infinitesimal  as  compared  to  the  stag¬ 
gering  loss  of  wealth  and  human  life 
and  national  honor  which  war  or  un¬ 
opposed  aggression  would  finally  exact.” 


Judge  Charges  Criminal  Libel 
A.  A.  Powell,  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  Ramona  (Okla.)  Herald,  has  been 
arrested  on  a  charge  of  criminal  libel, 
the  arrest  growing  out  of  an  article  ap¬ 
pearing  in  the  Herald  criticising  the 
rulings  of  District  Judge  Henry  Hudson 
in  the  trial  of  a  case  in  which  murder 
was  charged.  The  arrest  was  made  on 
complaint  of  Judge  Hudson. 


PHILA.  PUBLISHERS  PLACID. 

News  Print  Situation  Does  Not  Cause 
Them  Deep  Concern. 

Philadelphia,  October  11. — With  most 
Philadelphia  publishers  it  wa.s  a  case 
of  “nobody  home”  this  week  when  the 
local  representative  of  The  Editor  and 
Publisher  sought  to  find  out  wliat  they  ' 
had  to  say  about  last  week’s  interview 
with  G.  F.  Steele,  secretary  of  the  News 
Print  Manufacturers’  Association,  re¬ 
garding  the  white  paper  shortage. 

The  big  men  in  Quaker  City  newspa- 
perdom  are  not  yet  ready  to  take  up 
the  gauntlet  thrown  last  week  by  Mr. 
Steele.  They  are  by  no  means  at  their 
last  gasp — one  official  even  said,  calmly, 
that  the  situation  on  his  own  paper  was 
not  at  all  menacing. 

The  Philadelphia  Newspaper  Puldish- 
ers’  Association,  which  usually  gets  to¬ 
gether  on  call  from  M.  F.  Hanson,  of 
the  Record,  so  far  as  can  be  ascertained 
has  not  been  holding  any  extra  meet¬ 
ings,  and,  while  everybody  is  bu.sy  and 
a  little  anxious,  there  is  no  “crisis”  yet 
in  the  city.  It  Is  doubtful  if  there 
will  be  any  concerted  advance  in  ad¬ 
vertising  rates;  though  it  is  not  im¬ 
possible  that  some  papers  may  increase 
their  charges,  and  others  may  go  to 
two  cents  a  copy,  losing  thereby  some 
circulation,  but  making  themselves 
more  valuable  to  the  buyer  of  adver¬ 
tising  space. 

Samuel  W.  Week,  general  manager 
of  the  Press,  said:  “I  firmly  advocate 
an  adequate  advertising  rate,  but  1  do 
not  believe  in  putting  all  the  burden 
on  the  space-buyer.  Mr.  Steele  is  a 
good  advocate  for  his  side  of  the  ques¬ 
tion,  but  I  have  not  seen  where  there 
was  anything  in  market  conditions  to 
justify  the  paper  manufacturers  in 
such  an  attitude  as  they  have  taken  in 
regard  to  prices.  Of  course,  there 
might  come  a  situation  where  it  would 
be  necessary  for  some  papers  to  in¬ 
crease  the  selling  price  of  the  jiaper 
from  one  to  two  cents.  This  would 
mean  a  saving  of  stock,  as  such  a  step 
would  Inevitably  reduce  the  circulation, 
but  would  not  at  the  same  time  make 
the  publication  less  valuable  to  the 
space  buyer  as  quality  and  buying  pow¬ 
er  of  the  retained  circulation  would  be 
increased.” 

John  J.  Spurgeon,  executive  editor  of 
the  Public  Ledger,  said  that  the  exigen¬ 
cies  of  the  situation  were  not  up  to  him 
and  did  not  greatly  concern  him;  that 
he  had  not  been  obliged  to  curtail  ex¬ 
penses  in  the  management  of  hi.s  de¬ 
partment.  He  was  of  the  opinion,  how¬ 
ever,  that  those  papers  in  a  community 
which  used  ?.  similar  width  of  roll,  could 
advantage  themselves  by  getting  to¬ 
gether  and  purchasing  in  larger  quan¬ 
tities,  which  could  be  stored  in  a  com¬ 
mon  warehouse  and  drawn  on  by  all. 

It  was  generally  said  that  fhe  no- 
return  rule  and  the  cutting  down  on 
free  copies,  as  well  as  the  reduction  in 
the  size  of  the  daily  and  Sunday  is.sucb, 
had  materially  improved  the  situation. 

There  was  also  much  commendation 
of  the  attitude  taken  by  The  Editor  and 
Publisher  in  the  matter,  which  was 
said  to  be  a  notable  defence  and  exposi¬ 
tion  of  the  newspaper  publishers’  inter¬ 
ests. 


Publicity  Helped  Burglar 
Henry  Van  Dohlen,  a  farmer,  of  VV'est 
Hemp.stead,  L.  I.,  was  robbed  a  week 
ago  of  $19.  Newspapers  told  how  Van 
Dohlen  laughed  because  the  burglar 
overlooked  $175  in  a  sideboard  drawer. 
Now  he  mourns  the  loss  of  the  $17.'), 
for  the  thief  paid  his  second  visit,  just 
to  prove  it  pays  to  advertise. 
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reisner  defends  ad 

MEN’S  AID  TO  CHURCH 


Freeman's  Definition  of  Advertising  Pro¬ 
vokes  Controversy  During  Church 

.  Advertising  Convention  —  Holds  that 

the  Church  Should  he  More  Popular 

Than  Moving  Pictures  or  the  Theatre. 

New  Haven,  Conn.,  was  the  scene 
during  the  past  week  of  a  most  inter¬ 
esting  meeting  in  the  nature  of  a  church 
advertising  convention  arranged  by  the 
churclies  of  New  Haven  and  the  Pub- 
iicity  Club  of  the  New  Haven  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce. 

Monday  afternoon  William  C.  Free¬ 
man,  the  New  York  adverti.sing  man,  in 
his  discussion  of  the  subject,  “What  Is 
Adverti.sing,”  defined  it  as  “the  use  of 
the  printed  or  spoken  word  to  accom- 
piish  a  purpose  of  some  kind.”  Dean 
Brown,  of  Yale  University,  commenting, 
said  that  he  did  not  agree  witn  Free¬ 
man’s  definition,  for  the  rea.son  that  it 
takes  in  everything.  Mr.  Freeman  con- 
fi.^med  Dean  Brown’s  understanding  of 
his  statement,  to  which  the  latter  did 
not  reply. 

Monday  afternoon  Mr.  I'''recman  left 
till,  had  to  get  the  baseball  news,  and, 
returning,  stated  that,  if  the  church 
wouid  create  the  same  interest  in  its 
work  that  the  baseball  interests  do  in 
the  national  game,  it  would  be  a  fine 
thing.  He  said  that  his  conception  of 
the  church  was  that  it  does  not  meet 
present  conditions.  It  would  be  a  good 
idea,  he  continued,  if  churches  were  or¬ 
ganized  the  same  as  corporations,  with 
a  president,  who  might  be  the  mini.ster, 
and  other  officers,  and,  instead  of  open¬ 
ing  one  day  a  week,  hold  nightly  ser¬ 
vices,  .since  the  organization  of  the  com¬ 
mercial  world  makes  it  impossible  to 
hold  the  meetings  during  the  day.  If 
the  church  demres  to  compete  in  this 
manner,  it  could  become  the  greatest 
film  org.anization  in  the  world,  using 
the  Bible  for  its  scenes  and  a  basis,  so 
that  it  would  compete  with  the  picture 
shows  and  the  theatres.  Men  do  not 
want  to  be  told  that  they  are  to  be 
condemned  to  everlasting  punishment, 
he  said,  because  they  take  a  w’alk  along 
a  country  road  or  play  golf  on  Sunday. 
Instead,  the  church  should  be  made  so 
attractive  that  a  man  would  want  to 
visit  it  after  the  walk  and  after  return¬ 
ing  from  a  golf  game,  for  they  like  to 
be  persuaded,  and  they  can  be,  if  the 
church  is  made  attractive  on  Sunday 
night.  He  thought  that  people  should 
not  go  to  church  as  a  matter  of  duty, 
but  because  of  correct  living  it  should 
be  a  matter  of  pleasure. 

Dean  Brown,  in  summing  up  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  Tuesday,  resented  the  adver¬ 
tising  men’s  ideas  rather  emphatically. 

DR.  REISNER  ON  “AD”  MEN. 

Dr.  Christian  F.  Reisner,  of  New 
York,  asked  for  three  minutes  to  reply. 
The  minister  criticised  the  summing  up 
of  Dean  Brown,  stating  that  the  ad 
men  were  among  the  most  successful 
and  best  paid  workers  of  the  country, 
and  that  when  they  took  from  one  to 
three  days  from  their  business  to  de¬ 
vote  to  .  a  session  such  as  was  closing, 
they  were  to  be  commended  for  their 
intere.st  in  church  work,  and  their  en¬ 
deavor  to  aid  the  church,  for  they  had 
shown  active  interest  and  a  desire  to 
help  the  ministers  to  add  t*  the 
church’s,  influence. 

The  convention  opened  last  Sun¬ 
day  morning  with  an  “Everybody 
at  Church”  campaign,  and,  as  h 
result,  the  churches  were  well  filled. 
At  three  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  there 
was  a  parade  of  Sunday  school  niem- 
l)ers,  which  was  reviewed  by  the  May¬ 
or  and  city  ofncIai*i  The  parade  dis¬ 


banded  in  one  of  the  city  parks,  where 
the  paraders  were  addressed  by  Robert 
Darling,  president  of  the  Connecticut 
Sunday  School  Association.  Flags  were 
awarded  to  the  schools  having  the  larg¬ 
est  percentage  of  the  active  member¬ 
ship  in  line. 

The  sessions  of  the  convention  were 
held  in  College  Street  Hall,  opposite 
the  Hctel  Taft.  At  11  A.  M.  the  meet¬ 
ing  was  called  to  order  by  Charles  M. 
Dobbs,  the  general  chairman,  and  Rev. 
Dr.  F.  A.  M.  Brown  made  the  opening 
prayer.  Hon.  Frank  J.  Rice,  Mayor  of 
New  Haven,  delivered  an  address  of 
welcome,  which  was  followed  by  a  pa¬ 
per  “What  Are  We  Here  For?”  read  by 

N.  B.  Stone,  LL.B.,  president  of  the  Pub¬ 
licity  Club.  “What  Is  Advertising?” 
was  the  subject  of  a  ten-minute  talk 
by  William  C.  Freeman,  of  New  York, 
who  vas  followed  by  Rev.  Watson  L. 
Phillips,  D.D.,  of  the  Church  of  the 
Redeemer,  who  spoke  on  the  subject  of 
“Making  Sure  That  We  Have  Some¬ 
thing  to  Advertise.”  Monday  afternoon’s 
programme  was  as  follows: 

“Advertising  and  the  Church,”  Lewel- 
lyn  E.  Pratt,  Associated  Advertising 
Clubs  of  the  World. 

"Principles  of  Successful  Church  Ad¬ 
vertising,”  Charles  Stelzle,  New  York, 
field  secretary  Federal  Council  of 
Churches. 

“The  Dignity  of  Church  Advertising,” 

O.  C.  Harn,  National  Dead  Company, 
New  York. 

“Illuminated  Church  Advertising,"  G. 

H.  Stickney,  General  Electric  Co. 
“Church  Advertising  That  Succeeds,” 

Rev.  D.  E.  Weigle,  D.D.,  pastor  Mes¬ 
siah  I.utheran  Church,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

-“Direct  or  by  Mail  Advertising,” 
Charles  C.  Stewart,  of  the  Wilson  H. 

I. ,ee  Advertising  Service,  New  Haven. 

General  discussion,  led  by  Charles 
Stelzle. 

General  discussion,  closed  by  William 
C.  Freeman. 

PROFESSOR,  PREACHER.  AND  PimiJSHER  TALK 

Monday  evening  there  was  a  banquet 
in  the  Hotel  Taft,  with  Herbert  S.  Hous¬ 
ton,  of  New  York,  president  of  the  As¬ 
sociated  Advertising  Clubs  of  the  World, 
as  toastmlaster.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
repast,  the  following  programme  was 
presented : 

“The  Mission  of  Business  to  the 
Church,”  Prof.  Paul  T.  Cherlngton,  of 
the  Graduate  School  of  Business  Ad- 
mlnisi ration.  Harvard  University. 

“The  Why  of  New  Interest  in  Church 
Advertising,”  Rev.  Christian  R.  Reisner, 
pastor  of  Grace  Methodist  Church,  New 
York  city. 

“How  I  Would  Advertise  the  Church,” 
James  Schermerhorn,  editor  Detroit 
Times,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Tuesday’s  programme  was  just  as  in¬ 
teresting  as  that  of  Monday,  and  con¬ 
sisted  of  the  following  addresses: 

“The  Modern  Way  to  Compel  Them 
to  Come  In,”  Rev.  Christian  F.  Reis¬ 
ner,  D.D.,  pastor  Grace  Methodi.st 
Church,  New  York. 

“Advertising  the  Sunday  School,” 
Prof.  L.  A.  Weigle,  Yale  School  of  Re¬ 
ligion. 

“Delivering  the  Goods  Advertised,” 
Rev.  Daniel  Hoffman  Martin,  D.D.,  pas¬ 
tor  of  the  Port  Washington  Presby¬ 
terian  Church,  New  York. 

"An  Up-to-Date  Church  Calendar,”  J. 
Clyde  0.swald,  editor  and  publisher 
American  Printer,  New  York. 

“Serving  the  People,”  Harry  Tipper, 
advertl.slng  manager  of  the  Texas  Co., 
New  York. 


Will  Have  Money  to  Spend 

The  San  .\ngelo  (Tex.)  Board  of  City 
Development  has  appointed  Deroy  A. 
Wilke,  formerly  on  the  staff  of  the  S.an 
Angelo  Standard,  and  a  newspaper  man 
of  wide  experience,  as  publicity  director. 


PRESS  CLUB  METHODS  SCORED 


San  Francisco  Newspaper  Men  Condemn 
Certain  Methods  as  Reprehensible. 

Condemning  as  “unethical”  and  “rep¬ 
rehensible”  certain  methods  employed 
in  connection  with  the  solicitation  of 
paid  memberships  in  the  Press  Club  of 
San  Francisco,  the  members  of  the 
Newspapermen’s  Club  of  San  Francisco 
have  adopted  resolutions  scoring  any 
attempt,  on  behalf  of  any  club,  to  traffic 
upon  the  name  of  the  press. 

This  action  was  inspired  by  docu¬ 
mentary  evidence,  supplied  by  friends 
of  the  Newspapermen’s  Club,  that  im¬ 
plied  promises  of  favoritism  in  the 
local  newspapers  had  been  extended  to 
persons  who  were  asked  to  purchase 
life  memberships,  for  $250.  in  the  Press 
aub. 


Elxtends  Leased  Wire  to  Coast 

The  International  News  Service  has 
this  week  concluded  arrangements 
whereby,  on  November  1,  its  day-leased 
wire  will  be  extended  to  the  Pacific 
Coast.  Only  a  couple  of  weeks  ago  ex¬ 
tension  of  this  wire  was  made  from 
Kansas  City  to  Denver.  Now  it  will  go 
clear  through  to  San  Francisco,  con¬ 
necting  there  with  the  leased  wire  of 
the  Pacific  News  Service,  which  is  op¬ 
erated  along  the  whole  length  of  the 
Pacific  Coast.  By  this  extension  of  its 
day-leased  wire,  the  International  News 
Service  covers  the  whole  country,  both 
day  and  night.  Its  night-leased  wire 
has  for  a  long  time  been  in  operation 
via  Denver  and  Salt  Lake  to  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  and  Los  Angeles.  The  complete 
twenty-four-hour  connection'  will  now 
he  made,  rounding  out  the  service  in 
a  way  which  will  give  it  a  nation-wide 
character  for  twenty-four  hours  each 
day. 


CONSOLIDATION 

Means  Strength  and  Profit 

We  have  just  completed  a  transaction  in  Plainfield,  N.  J.,  resulting 
in  an  ideal  situation  for  both  the  newspaper  and  city,  removing  expen¬ 
sive  competition,  and  permitting  the  service  of  one  strong  paper  to 
the  community. 

The  owner  of  the  combined  properties  states  our  service  was 
essential  in  the  following  letter : 

COrRIER-XBWS, 
rialnflelil.  N.  J. 

I’libllshed  Every  Kveninx  by  the  Coiirler-Xews  I’lib.  fo.. 

Park  Avenue,  Opposite  North  .Avenue. 

Charles  11.  Frost,  Manager. 

Phones  040-041-042. 

October  0,  1010. 

Henry  F.  Cannon, 

Harwell,  Cannon  &  McCarthy, 

Times  Building, 

New  York  City. 

My  dear  Mr.  Cannon ; — 

It  Is  a  pleasure  to  state  in  writing  our  appreciation  of  your  services 
In  cfrectlng  the  merger  of  the  Hally  Press  and  Courier-News.  Your  pians 
were  well  thought  out  an  your  negotiations  were  comlucted  in  a  tactful 
and  quiet  manner  on  both  sides.  In  the  final  arrangements  your  assistance 
was  of  much  value  and  our  confidenee  In  you  hel|>ed  to  close  the  deal. 

It  did  not  seem  |K)sslhIe  to  us  that  any  merger  could  have  been  made  lie- 
tween  these  two  pajiers  and  we  do  not  lielleve  It  would  have  been  doim 
*  without  Jour  services. 

Yours  very  truly. 

COURIER-NEWS  PUB.  CO., 

(Signed)  C.  If.  Frost. 
MANAGER. 


We  can  help  solve  other  problems 


HARWELL,  CANNON  &  McCARTHY 

Broken  in  Newspaper  and  Magazine  Properties 

Times  Building  New  York  City 


Evening  Courier 

A  live,  growing  Newspaper  in  the  live,  growing  city  of  Water¬ 
loo,  Iowa,  with  a  population  of  35,000. 

City  and  suburban  population  estimated  at  189,569. 

Waterloo  Evening  Courier 

Member  A.  B.  C. 

Net  paid  circulation 
13,999 

The  Courier  is  distinctly  a  HOME  NEWSPAPER. 

It  is  an  Advertising  Medium  of  RECOGNIZED  WORTH. 
Shrewd  buyers  of  Advertising  will  attest  this  fact.  They 
KNOW  from  experience. 

What  The  Courier  is  doing  for  THEM,  it  can  do  for  you. 

A.  W.  PETERSON,  General  Manager 
Courier  BaikUng,  Waterloo,  Iowa 

foreign  Advertising  Representatives,  Story,  Brooks  A  Ftnley,  N.Y.,  Chicago,  Phlla. 
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Mr.  Publisher: 
An  Economist 
Is  Needed 

Xow  as  never  before. 

But  that  is  not  news  to 
you. 

Perhaps  you  have  not  re¬ 
alized  that  you  can  shift 
the  worry  of  the  circul¬ 
ation  department  upon 
capable  shoulders. 

A  trained,  conservative, 
man  from  the  ranks  of  the 
I.  C.  M.  A.  can  eliminate 
the  waste,  stop  the  re¬ 
turns,  increase  the  rates, 
and  build  an  efficient,  but 
inexpensive  organization. 

"^'qu  may  need  such  a 
man.  Many  publishers 
are  finding  that  they  do. 
If  so. 

Wire 

IKE  U.  SEARS,  Chairman 
General  Welfare  Committee 
1.  C.  M.  A.,  Davenport,  Iowa 


:  Crochet  and 
,  Embroidery 
Lessons 

Furnished  in  mat  form,  2  column, 
3-column,  and  7-column  size. 
Enables  you  to  dress  up  your  page 
j  attractively  without  much  cost. 

j  Send  for  proofs  today. 

World  Color  Printing  Company 

j  R.  S.  GRABLE,  Mgr. 

j  Esiabjthrd  I9.t0  ST.  LOUIS.  MO. 


MANHATTAN 
PHOTO- 
ENGRAVING  O 


ST.  LOUIS  AD  MEN  MAKE 
CONVENTION  BEGINNING 


Mortimer  P.  Linn  Unanimously  Re¬ 
elected  President  and  Other  Strong 
Officers  Chosen  to  Prepare  for  the 
Coming  of  the  A.  A.  C.  of  W.  Hosts 
to  that  City  Next  June. 

The  determination  to  make  the  1917 
meeting  of  the  Associated  Advertising 
Clubs  of  the  World  the  greatest  of  St. 
Louis's  conventions  was  the  keynote  of 
every  speech  delivered  Thursday  night 
at  the  annual  meeting  and  election  of 
officers  of  the  Advertising  Club  of  St. 
Loui.s,  held  at  the  Planters’  Hotel. 
Three  hundred  members  of  the  Club 
were  present,  as  well  as  many  out-of- 
town  advertising  men. 

Mortimer  P.  Linn,  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  St.  Louis  Kepublic,  who 
served  as  president  the  past  year,  was 
reelected  unanimously  to  fill  the  office 
for  another  year.  There  were  two  rival 
tickets,  but  Linn  headed  both  of  them. 
This  unusual  compliment  was  paid  him 
iK-cause  of  his  work  in  landing  the  big 
convention  of  the  Associated  Advertis¬ 
ing  Clubs  of  the  World  for  next  June, 
and  because  of  the  popular  administra¬ 
tion  he  has  given  the  local  Club  the 
pa.st  year.  Reiilection  to  the  presidency 
is  so  rare  that  it  has  not  Iieen  known 
to  have  occurred  in  the  Club  before. 

The  other  officers  chosen  are:  John 
King,  ir.,  advertising  manager  for  the 
•Mercantile  Trust  Company,  first  vice- 
jtresident;  Max  K.  Koenigslierg,  adver¬ 
tising  manager  for  Kamous-Barr  Dry 
floods  Company,  .second  vice-president; 
(leorge  Kandolps,  advertising  man¬ 
ager  for  Paris  Medicine  Company,  third 
vice-president;  (leorge  E.  Gayou,  ad- 
verti.sing  manager  for  St.  Louis  Adver¬ 
tising  Slide  Company,  secretary,  and  M. 
E.  Holderne.ss,  advertising  manager  and 
publicity  director  for  the  Third  Nation¬ 
al  Bank,  treasurer. 


EDITOR  GRUENNING  RESIGNS 


Leaves  Boston  Traveler  as  Result  of 
Controversy  with  Mayor  Curley. 

Boston,  October  11. — The  story  that 
the  Boston  Traveler  publi.shed  some 
time  ago  to  the  effect  that  Mayor  Cur¬ 
ley  was  interested  financially  in  the 
motion  picture,  “Where  Are  My  Chil¬ 
dren?”  has  had  the  final  result  of  bring¬ 
ing  abcut  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Ernest 
Gruenning,  managing  editor  of  the 
Traveler,  and  the  publication  by  that 
liafier  of  “a  correction"  of  the  Traveler 
exclusive  of  Septemft>er  18. 

Editor  Gruenning  stated  to  a  repre¬ 
sentative  of  The  Editor  add  Pcblisher 
that  he  did  not  care  to  discuss  the  mat¬ 
ters  connected  with  his  resignation,  but 
admitted  that  his  resignation  was 
brought  about  by  the  publication  of 
the  story  that  created  a  great  .sensation 
in  this  city,  especially  after  Mayor  Cur¬ 
ley  said  that  he  would  ask  the  grand 
jury  to  bring  a  criminal  indictment  in 
the  matter. 

It  is  known  that  .Mr.  Gruenning  has 
been  a.sked  to  recon.sider  his  resigna¬ 
tion.  He  .-aid  last  night  that  he  was 
considering  the  matter. 

Mayor  Curley  claimed  that  the  tip  on 
the  story  was  furnished  the  Traveler 
by  ex- Mayor  Eitzgerald.  When  called 
on  the  telephone,  at  the  Hotel  Knicker¬ 
bocker,  New  York,  last  night,  Mr.  Fitz¬ 
gerald,  who  is  a  candidate  for  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States  Senate,  denied  that  he  had 
given  the  Traveler  any  information 
along  these  lines. 

The  Traveler  says  in  part  in  its 
“correction": 

“The  Traveler  desires  to  be  just  and 

•accepts  the  statements  of  the  Mayor 


that  to  has  not  and  never  has  had  any 
financial  connection  with  ‘Where  Are 
My  Cliildren?’  and  any  impression  to 
the  contrary  which  may  have  been 
drawn  is  inaccurate  and  contrary  to 
the  ir.tention  of  the  Traveler.” 

The  affair  was  given  additional  spice 
when  Mayor  Curley  insisted  that  the 
same  number  of  leather-iunged  news¬ 
boys  be  stationed  in  front  of  City  Hall 
to  yell  out  the  denial  of  the  story  as 
had  proclaimed  the  big  headlines  on 
the  same  spot  when  the  story  origin¬ 
ally  appeared. 


LITTLEDALE  WAS  CONSCRIPTED 


New  York  Newspaper  Man,  Visiting  Eng¬ 
land,  Forced  Into  British  Army. 

Among  the  passengers  on  the  liner 
Cameronia,  which  reached  New  York 
from  Liverpool  last  Tuesday  was  Harry 
A.  Littledale,  of  the  staff  of  the  New 
York  Evening  Post,  who  brought  back 
an  exciting  story  of  his  experiences  in 
England.  Mr.  Littledale  fell  a  victim 
to  the  British  Conscription  act  while 
abroad,  being  actually  forced  into  the 
army.  He  was  a  soldier  for  more  than 
five  hours  before  he  succeeded  in  “ex¬ 
plaining  things"  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  authorities. 

The  newspaper  man,  who,  whiie  a 
resident  of  this  country  for  nearly  six¬ 
teen  years,  has  remained  a  British  sub¬ 
ject,  went  to  England  on  a  six  weeks’ 
leave  of  absence  to  see  his  sister,  who 
is  a  nurse  living  at  Pontypool,  Mon¬ 
mouth.  U  was  his  intention  to  go  from 
that  point  to  Ireland  and  afterwards  to 
write  up  his  observations.  When  he 
applied  for  a  permit  the  military  officer 
ia  command  at  Pontypool  promptly 
pressed  him  into  service,  gave  him  a 
pass,  and  sent  him  to  Newport  to  join 
the  unit  to  which  he  was  assigned. 
When  he  arrived  there  the  officer  in 
command  decided  that  his  “enlistment" 
w’asn’t  regular  and  sent  him  back.  After 
weeks  of  weary  waiting  he  finally  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  obtaining  permission  to  return 
home.  He  says  he  will  stay  here  from 
now  henceforth. 


N.  Y.’S  ELECTION  ADVERTISING 


Five  Republican  andi  Five  Democratic 
Papers  Get  Announcements. 

With  the  New  York  Herald  rated  as 
a  Republican  newspaper  and  its  evening 
edition,  the  Telegram,  rated  Democratic, 
James  Gordon  Bennett’s  newspapers  line 
up  this  year  for  election  advertising 
from  both  sides.  This  is  the  first  time 
in  the  history  of  New  York  new.spapers 
that  p.  morning  and  evening  edition  has 
pulled  th?  advertising  of  both  par- 
t'es.  Under  the  provisions  of  the 
Ejection  Ip.w  tho  registration  places 
in  each  election  district  are  pub¬ 
lished  in  newspapers  of  opposite  politi¬ 
cal  faith.  For  the  Borough  of  Manhat¬ 
tan  five  Democratic  and  five  Republican 
newspapers  are  designated  by  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Election  Board  on  the  rec¬ 
ommendation  of  the  Republican  and 
Democratic  county  organizations. 

The  papers  are  selected  from  the 
five  which  supported  the  candidates 
cf  the  party,  who,  in  the  last  Guber¬ 
natorial  election,  received  the  highest 
number  of  votes  in  the  State  and  from 
five  that  supported  the  candidates  of 
the  party  receiving  the  next  highest 
number  of  vote.s.  The  advertising  for 
the  Borough  of  Manhattan  this  year  has 
been  awarded  as  follows: 

Democratic — Times,  Telegram,  World, 
Morning  Telegraph,  and  Die  Wahrheit. 

Republican — Sun,  Herald,  Globe,  Mail, 
and  Jewish  Daily  News. 


CHURCH  advertising  URGED 


Experts  Say  Newspaper  Publicity  Will 
Bring  People  to  Worship. 

Leading  clergymen  and  laymen  rep- 
resenting  Brooklyn  and  Manhattan 
churches  to  the  number  of  eighty  or 
more  attended  the  church  publicity 
conference  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Brooklyn  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Central  Branch 
yesterday.  The  conference  discussed 
the  question  of  Increasing  inia.est  in 
the  work  of  the  church  by  advertis¬ 
ing.  The  keynote  of  the  conference 
was  how  the  churches  should  alvertlse. 

The  Rev.  S.  Edward  Young,  who  pre¬ 
sided.  .stated  by  way  of  introduction 
that  he  was  glad  the  church  was  wak¬ 
ing  up  to  the  possibilities  of  advertis¬ 
ing.  He  introduced  the  Rev.  Dr.  Christ¬ 
ian  F.  Relsner,  pastor  of  Grace  M.  E. 
Church,  Manhattan,  president  of  the 
department  of  church  advertising  and 
publicity  in  connection  with  the  As.so- 
ciated  Advertising  Clubs  of  the  World. 

Dr.  Reisner  spoke  of  the  success  of 
the  church  advertising  convention  held 
by  the  New  Haven  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  on  Monday,  and  stated  that  the 
church  advertising  movement  was  “the 
best  and  biggest  thing  he  had  ever 
seen  i;:  its  promise." 

The  Rev.  D.  E.  Welgle,  mini.ster  of 
the  Messiah  Lutheran  Church,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  .secretary  of  the  church  adver¬ 
tising  and  publicity  department  of  the 
A.ssociated  Advertising  Clubs  of  the 
world,  spoke  on  “Church  Advertising 
That  Succeeds.”  He  said  that  adver- 
tising  is  the  most  potent  and  powerful 
agency  in  the  world. 

An  open  discussion  followed  in 
which  it  was  stated  that  the  legitimate 
end  and  aim  of  church  publicity  and 
advertising  is  to  advertise  the  church 
rather  than  “my”  church,  that  it  was 
to  be  a  cooperative,  borough-wide  and 
church-wide  campaign. 


Newspaper  Men  Appeal 
The  four  Winnipeg  (Can.)  newspa¬ 
per  men,  Edward  Beck,  editor  of  the 
Telegram;  Ben  R.  W.  Deacon,  news 
editor;  Stanley  R.  Beck,  reporter,  and 
Knox  Magee,  editor  of  the  Saturday 
Post,  who  were  imprisoned  and  fined 
for  contempt  of  court,  and  who  were 
released  after  a  four  hours’  sojourn  in 
jail  on  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  are  ap¬ 
pealing  against  the  sentence  Imposed 
on  them.  A  decision  will  be  given  this 
week.  If  the  newspaper  men  win  it  is 
said  that  they  will  bring  an  action  for 
damages  against  Mr.  Justice  Galt,  who 
committed  them  to  prison.  The  case 
is  being  closely  watched  by  publi.shers 
and  editors. 


Plainfield  (N.  J.)  Papers  Merged 
The  Plainfield  (N.  J.)  Courier-News 
and  the  Daily  Press  were  consolidated 
with  the  issue  of  October  9.  Both  have 
been  established  about  thirty  years,  the 
former  having  been  under  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  Charles  H.  Frost  for  twelve 
years,  and  the  latter  directed  by  Leslie 
R.  Fort,  a  son  of  former  Gov.  J.  Frank¬ 
lin  Fort,  for  the  past  five  years.  The 
mounting  cost  of  white  paper,  labor, 
and  other  things  necessary  for  a  news¬ 
paper,  coupled  with  the  statement  that 
both  publishers  are  convinced  that  two 
newspapers  such  as  are  demanded  by 
Plainfield  cannot  be  conducted  in  a  city 
of  the  size  at  a  reasonable  profit  com¬ 
mensurate  with  the  capital  Invested, 
are  given  as  the  causes  of  the  consoli¬ 
dation. 


Reformed! 

Julian  Johnson,  Photoplay  Magazine 
editor,  was  once  a  press  agent. — Law¬ 
rence  (Mass.)  Eve.  Tribune. 
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toeless  made  quick 

U-BOAT  NEWS  POSSIBLE 


Tugs  Would  Have  Been  of  Little  Use 

in  Covering  Story  of  Great  Raid  by 

German  Submarines — New  York  Tele¬ 
gram  Again  Srored  Big  Beat  by  Is¬ 
suing  on  Sunday. 

That  the  days  of  the  old  ocean-going 
tug  for  covering  sea  stories  are  almost 
at  an  end  was  exemplified  to  a  consider¬ 
able  degree  on  Sunday  last  when  the 
r-boat  story  broke.  From  the  arrival 
of  the  tJ-53  at  Newport  on  Saturday 
afternoon,  the  news  associations  and  the 
the  various  newspaper  men  scattered 
along  the  coast  were  on  their  tip  toes 
awaiting  further  developments.  When 
the  story  did  break,  it  broke  via  wire- 
le.«3,  and  the  most  important  details 
came  by  that  route. 

"The  day  of  the  wireless  is  rapidly 
approaching,  and  I  believe  that  as  soon 
as  this  European  war  is  over  and  we 
can  get  in  touch  with  the  men  that  have 
been  developing  it  for  war  purposes, 
we  will  find  that  great  progress  has 
been  made  and  that  business  opportuni¬ 
ties  will  be  greatly  strengthened  by  rea¬ 
son  of  that  progress."  So  said  K.  A. 
Bickneli,  business  manager  of  the  Unit¬ 
ed  Press,  to  a  representative  of  The 
Editor  and  Pcbushbr.  "There  are 
points  in  the  West  where  wire  charges 
are  so  great  as  to  make  it  almost  pro¬ 
hibitive  to  send  an  adequate  service  to 
papers  there.  The  wireless  will,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  solve  the  problem  of  getting  the 
news  to  papers  in  that  neighborhood. 
Take  the  correspondent  of  the  United 
Press  with  Pershing  in  Mexico.  Give 
him  one  of  the  new  portable  wireless 
outfits  and  an  operator,  with  a  receiving 
station  in  El  Paso,  and  see  the  immense 
amount  of  good  news  he  could  send  out. 
These  are  only  two  of  the  instances  that 
occur  to  me  where  the  wireless  would 
bo  of  immense  value  to  us.” 

Representatives  of  the  Associated 
Press,  while  admitting  that  the  story 
had  broken  via  wireless,  and  that  most 
of  the  important  features  had  come  by 
that  means,  were  not  so  sure  of  the  dis¬ 
placement  of  the  tug.  They  were  of  the 
opinion  that  the  wireless  has  displaced 
the  necessity  for  the  tug  in  a  great 
many  cases,  but  there  will  always  be 
times  when  the  tug  can  and  will  be 
used  to  advantage.  The  equipment  of 
the  tug  with  wireless  would,  of  course, 
have  to  be  a  feature  so  that  the  story 
could  be  sent  direct  from  the  tug  with¬ 
out  the  necessity  of  coming  in  with  it. 

NEW  YORK  TELEWRAM  SCXXJPS. 

“German  submarine  halts  U.  S.  ship,” 
were  the  words  of  a  bulletin  flashed 
over  the  Associated  Press  wires  to  the 
office  of  the  New  York  Evening  Tele¬ 
gram  shortly  after  noon  on  Sunday, 
stirring  into  activity  a  host  of  corre¬ 
spondents  and  telephone,  telegraph,  and 
wireless  operators,  and  resulting  in  one 
of  the  biggest  news  beats  ever  scored 
by  an  American  newspaper.  The  Sun¬ 
day  afternoon  editions  of  the  Evening 
Telegram  carried  the  full  story  of  the 
sinking  of  the  steamships  oft  the  Nan¬ 
tucket  Lightship  by  the  German  U- 
boat  that  had  come  across  the  Atlan¬ 
tic.  The  Evening  Telegram  beat  ev¬ 
ery  newspaper  in  New  York  with  the 
story  by  hours. 

"Telegram  luck  again,”  is  what  the 
New  York  newspapermen  say  when  a 
big  story  breaks  just  in  time  for  the 
editions  of  the  Sunday  Evening  Tele¬ 
gram.  But  there  is  more  than  hick  in 
handling  a  big  story  and  those  few 
hours  in  which  the  facts  had  to  be  gath¬ 
ered,  sent  to  the  ofBce  and  whipped  into 


a  story  for  publication  represented  work 
at  top  speed  up  to  the  last  minute. 

Saturday  night,  after  the  U-53  had 
made  her  dramatic  visit  to  Newport 
Harbor  the  correspondents  of  the  Eve¬ 
ning  Telegram  all  along  the  Atlantic 
Coast  had  been  warned  to  be  on  the 
lookout  for  news  of  the  submarine.  Op¬ 
erators  were  on  duty  continuously  at 
the  Herald  Wireless  station  at  the  Bat¬ 
tery  on  the  chance  that  some  vessel 
might  be  attacked  by  the  U-boat,  but 
not  until  Just  before  the  "dead  line”  for 
the  final  edition  did  the  first  bulletin 
giving  promise  of  a  big  story  flash  over 
the  wires. 

The  steamship  Kansan,  of  the  Amerl- 
can-Hawalian  Line,  had  been  stopped  off 
Nantucket  by  the  submarine,  and  her 
commander  had  sent  a  wireless  message 
to  the  lightship  telling  of  the  sub¬ 
marine's  action.  Then  the  Evening  Tele¬ 
gram's  correspondent  at  Newport  got 
busy.  The  Kansan  story  was  the  “lead” 
of  the  final  edition. 

Things  began  to  hum  after  that.  Ten 
minutes  before  the  dead  line  for  the  next 
edition  the  correspondent  at  Newport 
telephoned  that  the  wireless  at  the  naval 
station  had  caught  an  S.  O.  S.  flash  from 
the  British  steamship  West  Point,  the 
crew  of  which  had  just  been  ordered 
to  take  to  their  boats. 

Five  minutes  later  the  Boston  cor¬ 
respondent  was  on  the  wire  with  a 
wireless  message  received  at  the 
Charieston  navy  yard  saying  that  the 
West  Point  had  been  torpedoed.  There 
was  just  time  to  make  the  edition  and 
the  story  went  through  with  a  rush. 

Hardly  had  the  copy  gone  to  the  com¬ 
posing-room  before  the  Herald  wireless 
operator  reported  a  message  from  the 
British  steamship  Strathdene,  which  was 
stopped  by  the  submarine  and  was 
awaiting  the  torpedo  that  was  to  send 
her  to  the  bottom.  The  story  was  chang¬ 
ed  in  a  hurry  to  give  a  full  account  of 
the  two  steamships  destroyed. 

TELEGRAM  NOTIFIED  PRESIDENT. 

Knowing  that  President  Wilson  would 
be  anxious  to  know  of  such  important 
developments  in  the  submarine  cam¬ 
paign  so  close  to  the  American  coast. 
Shadow  Lawn,  the  "Summer  White 
House,”  was  reached  by  an  Evening 
Telegram  reporter  by  long-distance  tele¬ 
phone.  Joseph  Tumulty,  the  President's 
secretary,  was  informed  of  the  sinking 
of  the  steamships.  It  was  the  first  word 
of  the  U-boat  operations,  and  Mr.  Tu¬ 
multy  carried  the  news  at  once  to  the 
President. 

The  action  of  the  Navy  Department 
in  shutting  down  all  wireless  stations 
along  the  coast  at  four  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  proved  a  handicap  to  a  quick 
"clean  up”  of  the  big  story.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  the  Evening  Telegram's  correspon¬ 
dents  were  kept  busy  all  afternoon  send¬ 
ing  in  details  until  by  the  time  the  ten 
o'clock  extra  went  to  press  every  bit 
of  news  then  available  was  in  the  paper. 

GOOD  WORK  BY  THE  A.  P. 

The  Associated  Press  also  shared  in 
the  beat  on  this  story,  having  a  clean 
lead  of  several  minutes.  The  story  was 
covered  through  the  regular  channels. 
Newport  was  recognized  as  the  central 
point  for  sea  stories  in  a  certain  area, 
and  this  story  broke  in  that  area.  When 
the  U-53  arrived  in  Newport,  an  A.  P. 
man  was  the  only  outsider  who  was  al¬ 
lowed  on  board.  The  .story  arrived  on 
Saturday  in  the  middle  of  the  baseball 
story  of  the  world's  series,  and  coming 
from  the  same  general  direction  rather 
crowded  things.  In  spite  of  that,  how¬ 
ever,  the  story  was  pushed  through. 
The  work  in  general  was  handled  by  the 
Boston  office,  which  put  into  operation 
all  of  its  resources,  as  no  one  could 


CLEVER  WOMAN  WRITER 


Miss  Kelley  Has  Made  Name  of  “Ger¬ 
trude  Gordon”  Locally  Famous. 

Holding  a  unique  position  in  Pitts¬ 
burgh's  newspaperdom.  Miss  Gertrude 
Kelley,  who  under  the  name  of  Gertrude 
Gordon,  for  the  last  eight  years  has  con¬ 
tributed  special  and  feature  stories  daily 
to  the  Pittsburgh  Press,  has  become 


Gertrude  G.  Kelley. 


widely  known  not  only  in  her  home 
town,  but  through  her  magazine  articles 
and  her  pamphlet  on  peace,  "Lay  Down 
Your  Arms,”  has  acquired  a  national 
prominence. 

Miss  Kelley  first  entered  newspaper 
work  through  the  circulation  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Pittsburgh  Post.  While  in 
charge  of  the  premium  department  there 
she  became  Intere.sted  in  editorial  work, 
and  contributed  a  number  of  small  arti¬ 
cles  which  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
editors.  Soon  after  the  Pittsburgh  Press 
decided  to  add  a  woman  to  the  force  to 
write  a  daily  human  interest  feature. 
Miss  Kelley  applied  and  was  given  the 
job,  “the  chance  to  learn,”  as  she  puts 
it. 

.Almost  immediately  Gertrude  Gordon's 
dally  features  took  hold  on  the  hearts 
of  the  readers  of  the  Pittsburgh  Pre.ss. 
The  .secret  of  her  success  she  ascribes  to 
the  fact  that  her  training  school  wa.s 
the  world  of  realities.  At  fourteen  she 
graduated  from  the  public  schools  and 
school  days  for  her  were  then  past.  Be¬ 
fore  entering  newspaper  work  Miss 
Kelley  worked  in  several  department 
stores,  canvassed  and  demonstrated, 
worked  in  several  large  factorie.s,  and 
was  in  domestic  service.  This  kind  of 
an  education  has  afforded  her  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  write  every-day  happen¬ 
ings  with  the  master  hand  of  an  artist, 
and  made  her  supreme  in  the  title  of 
Ihttsburgh’s  original  and  incomparable 
feature  writer. 


tell  where  it  was  going  to  break  next. 
The  whole  New  England  seaboard  was 
keyed  up  and  made  operative  to  meet 
the  situation.  News  of  the  sinkings  and 
attacks  were  all  received  by  wireless. 
Men  were  sent  from  Boston  to  Newport 
at  once  to  strengthen  that  point  when 
it  was  seen  that  the  big  story  was  to 
break  at  that  point. 

When  the  U  boat  arrived  in  Newport 
on  Saturday,  Manager  Fred.  S.  Fergu¬ 
son,  of  the  I'nited  Press,  was  at  Bos¬ 
ton  directing  the  reporting  of  the  world's 
series  games.  He  immediately  took 
charge  and  sent  F.  W.  Getty  and  George 
Martin  to  Narragansett. 
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of  its  35,000  readers,  and 
growing  every  week  be¬ 
cause  people  believe  in  it. 


Rate,  r.o.p.  12  cents  a  line,  flat 


Represented  in  New  York  by 

Bryant,  Griffith  &  Fredricks 


Now  More  Than 

70,000 

The  Sunday  Item 

New  Orleans,  La. 


Colorado  Springs 

and 

THE  TELEGRAPH 

An  A.  B.  C.  Paper 

J.  p.  McKinney  a  son 

New  York  Detroit  Giicago 
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1  Get  on  the  right  side  of  the  buyer 

1  in  Detroit  by  using  Free  Press  col¬ 

umns.  Its  85-year  record  as  a  news¬ 
paper  gives  you  just  the  right  lever¬ 
age  to  successfully  influence  the 
buyer’s  mind. 

Betroit  jFree 

’'IHcMgan’t  Oreateit  Neatpaper.” 

VERREE  A  j  Fw-df.  j  "j*.^** 
CONKLIN  ^  RtynMBUtiTM  ^  Ditrnt 

The  largeet  ttco-oent  morning  circulation  in 
America. 


PHILADELPHIA 

Americans  Greatest 
Industrial  City. 

The  JrESS 

Philadelphia’s  Great 
Industrial  Paper. 

Representatives 
IXIUIS  OILMAN 

World  Riilldinc.  NEW  YORK 

C.  OEORGE  KROGNES, 

Marquette  Building,  CHICAGO 

SltlF 

f  ittaburg  Siapatrl; 

Possesses  a  clientele  all  its  own, 
representing  incomes  above  the 
average.  It  reaches  the  actual 
buying  power,  therefore  best  for 
advertisers. 

WALLACE  G.  BROOKE 
Brunswick  Building,  New  York 
THE  FORU-PARSONS  CO.. 

Peoples  Gas  Building,  Chicago 
H.  C  ROOK. 

Real  Estate  Trust  Building.  Philadelphia 


The 

PITTSBURG  PRESS 
Has  the  LARGEST 

Daily  and  Sunday 

CIRCULATION 
IN  PITTSBURG 

I.  A.  KLEIN.  Metropolitan  Tower.  N.  Y. 
John  Glass.  Peoples  Gas  Bldg..  Chicago 
Foreign  Advertising  Representatives 
_  ■■ 


Canadian  Press  Clippings 

The  problem  of  oovering  the  Canadian 
Field  is  answered  by  obtaining  the  service 

of 

The  Dominion  Press 
Clipping  Agency 

which  gives  the  clippinc^s  on  all  matters  of 
interest  to  you,  printed  in  over  05  |mr  cent, 
of  the  newspapers  and  publications  of 
CANADA 

We  cover  every  foot  of  Canada  and  New¬ 
foundland  at  our  head  office. 

74-7*  CHURCH  ST..  TORONTO.  CAN. 

Price  of  service,  regular  press  clipping 
rateo  epecial  rates  and  discounts  to  Trade 
and  Newspapera 


**From  Press  to  Homa 


Within  the  Hour” 


It’s  pxrlanive  carrier  service  en¬ 
ables  the  Evening  and  Snnday  Star 
to  be  delivered  on  every  city  block 
In  Washington,  D.  G.,  “from  press 
to  home  within  the  hour.”  The 
enormous  exclnslve  city  clrcnlatlon 
i  of  the  Star  makes  It  the  wonderful 
advertising  medium  that  It  Is. 
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LIVE  TOPICS  DISCUSSED  BY  OUR  READERS 


[Dsdor  tMa  oopttos  too  akoll  prist,  each  weak, 
letters  from  our  readers  os  es&feete  0/  tsteneet 
etmseeted  with  newepaptr  pshUeMsp  ssd  odoer- 
ttetsp.  Asp  publiehtr  who  detirot  help  is  the 
eolution  of  hie  prohleme,  or  who  hoe  prosossoed 
oieios  os  asp  eubjeet  oosseeted  with  the  hsst- 
sest,  is  invited  to  eontributo  to  this  eelsms.  We 
are  confident  that  such  o  colsms  eas  he  mode  of 
great  value  through  the  os-operatios  of  our  read- 
ere. — ^Ed.1 


The  Stevens-.48hur8t  Bill 

New  Yobk,  October  9,  1016. 
Tub  Eimtob  and  Pi;bi.I(iheb  : 

Much  prominence  has  been  given  the  proposed 
Stevens-.tsUurst  BiU  now  pending  before  Con¬ 
gress,  tending  to  regulate  the  resale  price  of 
trade-marked  merdhandlse. 

The  obvious  object  of  the  bill,  of  course,  is  to 
prevent  price  cutting  by  retailers,  as  It  is  argued 
that  many  retailers  are  prone  to  take  trade-mark¬ 
ed.  standardised  merchandise,  reduce  Its  price  to 
less  than  a  fair  margin  of  profit,  use  It  for  ad¬ 
vertising  belt,  tending  to  prove  therefcy  that  they 
undersell  other  stores,  and  making  up  such  a 
loss  by  overcharging  on  unbranded,  unidentified 
mercbandlse. 

Far  be  It  from  ns  to  attempt  to  argue  that 
this  is  not  a  good  bill,  but  why  wouldn’t  It  be 
equally  interesting  to  put  a  clause  in  that  bill 
to  prevent  the  Juggling  of  a  sale  price  as  well 
as  a  resale  price? 

One  prominent  manufacturer,  Who  has  been 
particularly  active  in  the  advocacy  of  the  Stevens 
bill,  makes  an  article  which  Is  standard  and 
well  known,  and  be  spends  tbe  big  part  of  bis 
time  protesting,  complaining,  and  praying  for  re¬ 
lief  against  the  retailer  who  cuts  the  resale 
price  of  his  article. 

On  the  other  hand,  this  same  gentleman  has 
a  range  of  prices  which  he  charges — a  range  that 
does  not  mean  uniformity  of  price  between  tlic 
manufacturer  and  the  retailor.  Why  shouldn’t 
the  Stevens  bill  be  broad  enough  to  protect  the 
retailer  as  well  as  tbe  long-suffering  and  gentle 
ptibllc? 

In  a  recent  Interview  with  a  trade  paper,  one 
of  tbe  officials  of  tbe  Manhattsn  Shirt  Company 
was  asked  to  defend  the  semi-annual  ont-price 
sale  of  Manhattan  shirts  which  occurred  as  per 
usual,  after  a  statement  had  been  made  that  the 
company  bad  abolished  this  system  of  having 
semi-annual  sales. 

'The  gentleman  in  question.  In  defending  the 
sale,  said  that  they  finally  consented  to  this  re¬ 
duced  prlce-carnlval  because  «f  the  repeated  and 
urgent  requests  made  on  them  by  the  retailers 
who  wished  to  clear  their  stocks,  but  that  con¬ 
trary  to  the  usual  practice,  they  bad  not  made 
up  any  Job  lots  of  shirts  to  palm  off  on  the  buy¬ 
ing  pilbllc  as  regular  goods  at  reduced  prices. 

This  was  a  sweet-scented  confession  for  the 
official  of  a  big  company  to  make,  that  In  prior 
seasons  they  had  fooled  and  faked  the  public  by 
making  up  Job  lots  at  tbe  season  end.  which 
wore  palmed  off  by  them  and  their  retailers  as 
regular  goods  at  reduced  prices. 

Why  is  It,  if  the  Stevens  bill  Is  a  good  bill, 
tliat  the  Victor  Talking  Machine  Company,  for 
Instance,  have  different  prices  at  their  factory  for 
the  same  goods? 

They  argue  that  they  make  one  price  for  one 
class  of  trade,  and  another  price  for  another  class 
of  trade,  and  It  is  all  right  for  them  to  do 
this,  but  If  either  of  these  classes  of  trade  should 
follow  their  example  and  do  the  same  thing,  they 
would  be  criminals  of  tbe  basest  sort. 

Ttie  sales  managex  for  the  distributers  of  Onyx 
liose.  In  explansjtlon  of  a  siswlal  offer  recently 
made,  explained  that,  for  instance,  with  the  men’s 
half  hose  to  retail  at  50  cents  a  pair,  tbe  Onyx 
p<‘ople  have  these  goods  In  three  grades,  whole¬ 
saling  at  $4,  $4.25,  and  $4. .50  a  dozen;  and  still, 
according  to  the  Stevens  bill,  be^-ause  the  manu¬ 
facturers  call  tliese  goods  50-cent  goods.  Irre¬ 
spective  of  the  price  they  charge.  It  would  not  be 
right  for  the  retailer  to  imy  $4  for  the  goo<ls  and 
sell  them  for  less  than  50  cents,  even  If  be 
eould  sell  a  $4.50  hose  for  Uic  same  money. 

The  passage  of  tlie  Stevens-ASliurst  bill  must 
naturally  have  a  womlerfully  Increased  productive 
power  for  magazine  ailrertislng  becauae  It  would 
standardize  flie  advertising  to  tbe  consumer,  and 
such  advertising  would  have  to  be  largely  taxen 
from  tbe  dally  paper,  becaiise  the  manufacturer 
or  retailer  who  has  ttie  same  story  to  tell  day  by 
day,  week  In  and  week  out,  not  only  the  same 
story  of  his  own.  but  the  same  story  that  every 
competitor  Is  telling,  could  not  afford  to  nse 
newspaper  space  continually  to  tell  this  same  old 
seven  and  six. 

Wouldn’t  It  be  a  good  Idea  to  put  a  lUtle  Joker 
in  the  Stevens- Asburst  bill,  compeHlng  the  man- 
ufachiisT  to  do  the  very  thing  that  he  is  trying 
to  compel  the  retailer  to  do.  so  that  this  per¬ 
nicious.  crrlmlnal,  low-lived,  wicked,  under-handed 
price-cutting  that  is  done  by  the  retailor  could  be 
eliminated  by  tbe  manufacturer  as  well?  'This 
might  not  be  a  bad  thing  for  gome  of  onr  law- 
makerg  to  tblfik  nliout.  Faib  Plat. 


Meriden  Mobnino  Rbcobd, 
Meriden,  Conn.,  October  0. 
The  Euitob  and  PrBUSHSB; 

We  note  in  your  correspondence  Isst  week  from 
Hartford  a  statement  tbat  has  previously  been 
made  to  tbe  effect  that  the  Hartford  Conrant  Js 
the  only  Connecticut  pai>er  that  has,  or  has  had, 
a  staff  man  at  the  front.  This  statement  is  in¬ 
correct.  The  Morning  Record  has  had  Philip  C. 
Doherty,  a  former  member  of  one  of  the  local 
military  companies,  at  the  front  from  the  time 
Comtianies  I,  L,  and  K  went  to  the  border  from 
Meriden  and  Wallingford.  Doherty  will  remain 
there  for  us  nntll  the  companies  In  question  re¬ 
turn  to  this  city. 

Doherty  has  been  exclusively  In  the  employ 
of  the  Record  and  has  farnisbetl  us  actual  stories 
nightly  by  wire. 

E.  E.  Smith,  Vice-President. 

BALTIMORE  FEELS  SHORTAGE 


What  Various  Publishers  Say  About 
News  Print  Situation. 

Baltimore,  Md.,  October  10. —  All 
Baltimore  newspapers  are  feeling  the 
effect  of  the  shortage  of  news  print.  As 
effective  of  September  1  the  Baltimore 
Sun  and  the  Evening  Sun  announced 
an  increase  in  advertising  rates,  due, 
as  the  publishers  assert,  more  to  in¬ 
crease  in  amount  of  circulation  than 
increased  cost  of  paper.  Whether  the 
Sun  and  Evening  Sun  will  declare  an 
additional  raise  in  card  rates  Mr. 
Schmick,  assistant  manager,  would  not 
say  in  the  absence  of  General  Manager 
Paul  M.  Patterson,  who  is  now  in  New 
York  on  business  relating  to  the  paper 
situation.  The  amount  of  advertising 
in  the  two  Sun  papers  has  continued 
to  Increase  very  measurably  in  the  past 
several  months,  and  very  greatly  in  the 
past  year. 

General  Felix  Agrnus,  publisher  of 
the  Baltimore  American  and  the  Star, 
says  he  is  not  alarmed  over  the  situa¬ 
tion,  and  “will  cross  the  bridge  when  we 
come  to  it.”  He  did  not  care  to  make  a 
statement  at  this  time,  but  remarked 
that  he  believed  the  present  news  print 
conditions  are  temporary  only,  and  that 
sooner  or  later,  probably  sooner,  the 
drastic  measures  of  economy  adopted  in 
the  use  of  print  paper  and  limitation  of 
export  of  papier,  due  to  undersea-boat 
operations  may  shortly  result  in  accu¬ 
mulation  of  a  surplus  of  stock  In  the 
hands  of  manufacturers  and  jobbing 
concerns,  that  would  have  the  natural 
result  to  relieve  tAe  stringency  and 
reduce  prices.  Gen.  Agrnus  said  this  is 
not  the  first  time  newspapers  have  faced 
high  prices  for  news  print;  he  has 
in  his  experience  been  obliged  to  pay 
as  high  as  19  cents  per  pound  for  news¬ 
paper. 

A  remarkable  situation  developed  in 
the  office  of  the  Baltimore  News.  When 
the  last  Maryland  Legislature  enacted 
a  law  giving  the  right  to  vote  on  State¬ 
wide  prohibition,  as  soon  as  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  .signed  the  bill,  the  News  went  to 
the  Piohibition  leaders  and  contracted 
for  one  page  of  anti-liquor  advertis¬ 
ing  to  run  thirty-one  con.secutive 
days,  with  daily  change  of  copy. 

Quickly,  as  this  advertising  began  to 
appear  the  liquor  interests  contracted 
for  similar  space  and  both  sides  began 
to  canvass  for  subscribers  to  the  News. 
The  result  is  that  the  circulation  ha.s 
increased  more  than  10,000,  much  of  it 
State-wide  circulation.  This  abnormal, 
sudden  jump  in  circulation  has  made 
necessary  the  use  of  a  quantity  of  pa¬ 
per  considerably  in  excess  of  normal 
calculations,  so  the  News  has  had  to 
buy,  outside  of  its  contracts,  in  the 
open  market.  The  News  will  very  soon 
announce  an  increase  in  rates  amount¬ 
ing  to  10  or  12  per  cent,  over  exist¬ 
ing  rates.  Its  present  minimum  rate 
is  8  cents  a  line;  this  will  be  increas¬ 
ed  to  10  cents. 


we 


ALONG  THE  ROW 

He  who  speaks  in 
A  smoky  hall 
Addresses  an 
Assemblage  small. 

He  who  for  ads 
Puts  his  cash  down 
Can  get  the  ear 
Of  all  in  town. 


SURE  THING. 

He  was  a  clerk 
Hard  luck  was  his 
Till  one  want  ad 
Put  him  in  biz. 

He  did  at  first 
A  humble  turn. 
Then  got  a  raise 
In  the  concern. 

The  daughter  of 
The  boss  one  day 
He  chanced  to  meet 
In  business  way. 
They  fell  in  love. 

Old  yarn,  you  know. 
And  now  he’s  head 
Of  all  the  show. 


HEARD  IN  CITY  ROO.M. 

Copy  Reader — “Who  was  that  f*l- 
low  who  just  shambled  out?” 

City  Editor — “He’s  a  type  of  the  old- 
time  rounder.” 

Copy  Reader — “What  did  you  do  to 
him?” 

City  Editor — “I  pied  his  form.” 


STEPPING  STONES  TO  FAME. 

“And  SO  your  son  has  iM'come 
a  reporter?”  said  Mrs.  Montague,  who 
was  calling  on  Mrs.  Jerome. 

“Yes,”  answered  the  fond  mother  of 
the  scribe. 

“Gracious,  I  should  think  you  would 
be  proud  of  him.  Journalism  must  be 
a  great  aid  to  a  young  man,  as  a  means 
to  a  higher  education  and  a  great  fu¬ 
ture.  In  what  department  is  he?” 

“I  don’t  exactly  know,”  replied  the 
mother,  “but  I  heard  him  say  that  last 
week  he  covered  a  divorce  trial,  a 
blackmailing  case,  two  murders,  a 
church  scandal,  and  a  prize  fight  in  the 
Bronx.” 


IT  ALWAYS  WORKS. 

And  all  he  had  was  fifty  cents 
When  he  came  into  town. 

And  for  a  little  want  ad  he 
Planked  ev’ry  nickel  down. 

That  night  he  slept  beneath  a  truck. 
Of  supper  he  had  nit. 

He  was  cleaned  out  of  ev’rything 
Except  his  stock  of  grit. 

Next  day  the  want  ad  brought  a  job. 
The  work  was  pretty  tough. 

He  tackled  it,  though,  just  the  same. 
Worked  hard  and  made  no  bluff. 

And  now  he  is  away  on  top 
And  eats  the  finest  foods. 

You  bet  it  pays  to  advertise 
Provided  you’ve  the  goods. 


SOLID  WITH  SPORTING  DESK. 

The  baseball  season  now  is  o’er. 

But  still  the  office  boy. 

Who  now  and  then  secured  a  pa.s.s. 
Is  not  bereft  of  joy. 

He’ll  cop  a  pass  from  Sporting  Kd., 
Send  word,  “I’m  sick  to-night,” 
And  push  In  with  the  fans  to  see 
The  Gouger-Slasher  fight. 


WHISPERED  AT  HITCHCOCK’S. 

“What  makes  Spacer  such  a  strong 
advocate  of  cent  postage?” 

.."Why,  didn’t  you  know  Spacer  wrote 
verse?” 

Tom  W.  Jackson. 
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WHAT  NEWSPAPER  PUBLISHERS  SAY  ABOUT 
CONSERVATION  BY  INCREASING  AD  RATES 

(.Concluded  from  page  5) 


terprising  merchant  in  the  city  can  ob¬ 
tain.  There  is  a  certain  news  value  to 
classified,  which  the  publisher  must 
credit,  but  there  is  news  value  in  all 
advertising.  A  newspaper  without  ad¬ 
vertising  would  have  few  subscribers, 
which  is  the  reason  advertisers  are  con¬ 
stantly  giving  their  copy  a  better  news 
flavor  in  order  to  sell  the  commodities 
they  offer.  Publishers  must  regard  ad¬ 
vertising  as  a  commodity,  to  be  sold  the 
same  as  anything  else,  and  when  they 
reach  that  point  and  investigate  their 
classified,  they  will  be  due  for  a  surprise. 
An  analysis  of  the  cost  of  this  advertis¬ 
ing  will  reveal  the  fact  that  it  is  the 
same  as  the  cost  per  line  of  the  largest 
display  patron  of  the  paper,  and  the  un¬ 
pleasant  truth  that  it  is  carried  at  a 
loss  may  possibly  become  apparent. 

CITES  A  NOTABLE  EXCEPTION. 

"An  exception  to  the  rule  is  the  case 
of  the  New  York  Times.  Mr.  Ochs  is 
building  up  a  classified  department  on 
broad  and  profitable  lines.  He  charges 
a  fair  price — I  mean  by  that  a  price 
that  will  yield  a  profit.  He  is  putting 
classified  profits  back  into  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  that  department,  and  in  this 
manner,  he  is  making  it  pay  its  way. 
It  is  an  excellent  policy  that  all  would 
do  well  to  adopt. 

“Here,  at  least,  we  have  one  class  of 
advertising  that  may  immediately  be 
advanced  in  price,  and  help  to  defray 
Increased  expenses.  We  have  raised  our 
classified  rates,  following  the  analysis 
we  made. 

"The  matter  of  raising  display  rates, 
on  the  other  hand,  must  be  approach¬ 
ed  by  publishers  individually,  each  ac¬ 
cording  to  his  own  standards,  and  in 
a  way  that  will  give  him  the  best  re¬ 
sults.  A  general  increase  would  not, 
in  my  opinion,  be  practical  or  advisable.” 

MR,  CALL  ADVOCATES  INCREASED  KATES. 

Kdward  P.  Call,  business  manager  of 
the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce, 
says: 

"1  believe  that  advertising  rates  must 
be  increased  to  meet  the  advancing 
cost  of  producing  a  paper,  and  in  this 
respect  I  think  Mr.  Steele  has  advanced 
a  good  point.  So  far  as  the  Journal 
of  Commerce  is  concerned,  we  have  al¬ 
ready  made  an  advance  of  10  per  cent, 
in  oui  rates. 

“Naturally,  this  is  a  matter  that  each 
publisher  wilj  have  to  work  out  for 
himself,  yvou)4  pot  he  proper  or 
right  for  them  to  make  a  standardized 
increase  in  rates,  to  apply  to  all  alike. 
As  advertising  rates  vary  with  the 
newspaper,  according  to  conditions  that 
surround  its  production,  so  must  the 
increase  be  worked  out  individually. 
Each  man  must  figure  this  for  himself, 
but  1  believe  that  a  general  increase 
would  help  to  solve  the  problem  of 
reducing  the  amount  of  advertising,  and, 
it  follows,  the  white  paper  tonnage,  to 
corre.spond  with  the  decrease  in  adver¬ 
tising  space  used.” 

CIXJBE  RATE  RAISED  MONTHS  AGO. 

Jason  Rogers,  publisher  of  the  New 
York  Globe,  said: 

“Unquestionably  there  should  be 
greater  economy  in  the  use  of  news 
print  and  the  raising  of  advertising 
rates  is  one  of  the  many  ways  of  bring¬ 
ing  pifssure  to  bear  to  reduce  consump¬ 
tion.  But  it  is  only  one,  and  not  quick 
enough  in  its  effects  to  meet  im¬ 
mediate  conditions.  At  the  conference 
between  the  news  print  manufacthrers 
and  the  publishers,  April  6  last,  Philip 
I^ge,  president  of  the  International 
Paper  Co.,  made  the  statement  that 


the  cost  of  making  white  paper  had  ad¬ 
vanced  $5  a  ton  up  to  that  time.  This 
meant  25  points,  or  one-quarter  of  a 
cent  a  pound. 

“It  required  very  little  study  on  our 
part  to  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  an 
increase  in  advertising  rates  would  be 
necessary  to  meet  the  conditions  for 
1917,  and  accordingly  the  base  rate  of 
the  Globe  was  advanced  5  cents  a  line. 

“Increasing  the  advertising  rate  was 
only  one  of  the  steps  we  took  toward  re¬ 
ducing  consumption,  for  in  advancing 
them,  we  gained  practically  half  a  year’s 
time  over  the  men  who  have  waited  un¬ 
til  this  moment  to  do  what  they  should 
have  done  as  .soon  as  they  had  notice. 
It  takes  practically  a  full  year  to  make 
a  new  rate  effective,  for  the  reason 
that  all  regular  advertisers  usually  take 
advantage  of  the  situation  and  make 
new  contracts  for  one  year  at  the  old 
rates. 

“Next,  we  cut  our  consumption  of 
news  print,  by  reducing  returns  and 
overs,  from  15  to  between  6  and  7  per 
cent.,  eliminated  exchanges,  free  lists, 
and  service  copies,  and  reduced  the 
amount  of  reading  matter  six  columns 
a  day.  By  stopping  the  practice  of  add¬ 
ing  a  vast  amount  of  reading  matter 
every  time  we  got  an  increase  in  adver¬ 
tising,  and  adopting  the  sixty-column 
standard,  later  reduced  to  fifty-six  col¬ 
umns,  we  effected  a  saving  of  21%  per 
cent,  in  the  use  of  white  paper,  and  at 
the  same  time  we  made  an  increase  of  8 
per  cent,  in  circulation,  over  the  corre¬ 
sponding  period  in  1915.  Deducting  the 
8  per  cent,  increase  in  paid  circulation 
from  the  21%  per  cent,  gross  saving  in 
news  print,  .shows  that  we  effected  a 
white  paper  saving  of  13%  per  cent., 
net,  during  the  past  six  months. 

MR.  ROGERS  NOW  LIMITS  ADVERTISING. 

“The  newsiKipers  of  the  country  from 
now  on  will  be  up  again.st  war-time  con¬ 
ditions.  Tuesday  of  this  week,  after  a 
talk  with  Philip  P.  Dodge,  president  of 
the  International  Paper  Company,  I  or¬ 
dered  the  presses  of  the  Globe  stopped 
after  we  had  printed  275,000  copies, 
probably  60,000  short  of  the  number  we 
could  have  sold. 

“Mr.  Dodge,”  said  Mr.  Rogers,  “con¬ 
vinced  me  that  the  manufacturers  were 
doing  everything  to  supply  the  demand 
for  news  print,  but  that  they  cannot 
execute  the  extra  orders  represented  by 
increased  circulations,  beyond  the  con¬ 
sumption  specified  in  white-paper  con¬ 
tracts.  We  had  previously  received  no¬ 
tice  that  the  maximum  allowance  that 
we  could  have  for  October  was  788  tons, 
200  tons  short  of  the  amount  we  requir¬ 
ed,  which  was  on  the  basis  of  12,000  to 
13,000  tons  yearly,  while  cur  contract 
only  estimated  9,000  tons.  Immediately 
upon  my  return  to  the  office,  I  publish¬ 
ed  an  announcement  in  the  Globe  call¬ 
ing  the  attention  of  advertisers  to  the 
fact  that  we  would,  temporarily,  at  least 
be  required  to  limit  the  amount  of  ad¬ 
vertising  we  can  print 

“Mr.  Dodge  explained  that  he  was 
constantly  receiving  notice  of  Increased 
costs  of  everything  that  enters  into  the 
making  of  news  print.  He  expressed  the 
opinion  that  these  Increases  would  con¬ 
tinue  during  the  next  year.  I  asked 
him  whether  he  was  prepared  to  name 
a  price  for  paper  in  1917,  and  he  stated 
that  it  would  not  be  under  3  cents  a 
pound.  This  is  very  Important,  and  will 
mean  an  increase  of  more  than  $250,000 
for  the  Globe,  so,  in  view  of  this  direct 
information,  plus  the  notice  that  from 
now  on  until  the  end  of  the  year  we 


could  have  far  less  than  enough  paper 
for  our  present  circulation  demands, 
induced  us  to  act  without  delay. 

“I  followed  up  this  public  notice  with 
a  tetter  to  all  large  advertisers,  notify¬ 
ing  them  that,  for  the  present  at  least, 
we  must  ask  them  to  reduce  the  size  of 
their  advertisements. 

OCTOBER  MARKS  HIGH  TIDE. 

“In  looking  over  my  personal  records 
as  rellected  on  graphic  charts  kept  for 
the  purpose  of  watching  and  studying 
developments,  I  found  that  the  peak  of 
paper  consumption  with  us  passes  each 
year  in  October,  with  a  slight  .shrink¬ 
age  in  Novemlier,  December,  January, 
and  February.  These  charts  exhibit 
the  tonnage  of  news  print  used  month¬ 
ly,  the  volume  of  advertising  carried 
each  month,  as  well  as  the  sales  and  the 
gross  print  monthly. 

“Comparison  of  these  charts,”  Mr. 
Roger.s  continued,  “indicates  that  the 
great  bulges  in  the  use  of  paper  are 
caused  mjore  largely  by  a  flood  of  ad¬ 
vertising  than  by  reader  consumption 

“For  example,  in  August,  1914,  our 
net  sales  jumped  to  213,000  copies  a 
day,  while  our  paper  consumption  drop¬ 
ped  below  July,  by  reason  of  the  small¬ 
er  volume  of  advertising. 

TWO-CENT  NEWSPAPER  INBIVTTABLE. 

“If  the  price  of  white  paper  is  to  be 
3  cents  a  pound,  and  according  to  Mr. 
Dodge  it  will  not  be  less,  I  am  In  favor 
of  raising  the  price  of  the  paper  to  2 
cents  a  copy,  so  as  to  more  evenly  di¬ 
vide  the  increased  cost  between  reader 
and  advertiser,  for  both  must  help  carry 
the  lo.ad.  I  sincerely  believe  that  the 
reader  should  pay  2  cents  a  copy  for 
the  bigger  and  better  papers  we  are  all 
printing. 

“I  realize  that  comparatively  few  of 
the  larger  newspaper  publishers  feel  in¬ 
clined  to  jump  to  2  cents.  One  of  the 
most  successful  of  them  tells  me  that 
I  am  fooli.sh  to  think  of  it  or  to  sug¬ 
gest  it,  but  my  prediction  is  that  if  the 
war  goes  on  for  two  years  more,  and 
costs  continue  to  pile  up,  there  will 
be  very  few  one-cent  newspapers  left. 

“When  the  war  started  I  looked  up 
the  newspaper  records  of  New  York 
during  the  Civil  War,  and  discovered 
that  the  price  of  paper  advanced  from 
8  to  36  cents  a  pound,  and  the  price 
of  newspapers  from  1  to  5  cents  a  copy. 
I  suggested  to  other  New  York  pub¬ 
lishers  that  it  might  be  necessary  to 
increase  the  sales  price  of  the  metro¬ 
politan  newspapers,  but  the  suggestion 
was  not  favorably  considered.” 


New  Trial  on  Libel  Verdict 

At  Louisville,  Ky.,  a  new  trial  has 
been  granted  the  defendant  by  Judge 
Charles  T.  Ray  in  an  opinion  handed 
down  in  the  joint  session  of  the  Judges 
of  the  Circuit  Court  in  the  suits  of 
Richard  G.  Badger  against  the  Louis¬ 
ville  Herald  Company  and  the  Gorham 
Press  against  the  Louisville  Herald  for 
libel  in  which  the  plaintiffs  obtained  a 
verdict  for  $12,000. 


Greig  Resigns  from  N.  Y.  Herald 
Carlisle  N.  Greig,  advertising  coun¬ 
sellor  to  the  Chicago  Dally  News  and 
the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  and  who 
was  announced  about  a  month  ago  as 
having  been  added  to  the  advertising 
forces  of  the  New  York  Herald,  has  sev¬ 
ered  his  connection  with  the  New  York 
paper.  The  reasons  for  this  are  not 
known,  as  no  one  around  the  Herald 
Building  will  make  any  statement,  and 
Mr.  Greig  has  returned  to  Chicago.  Mr. 
Greig  is  one  of  the  best-known  adver¬ 
tising  counsellors  in  the  country,  and 
his  acquisition  to  the  forces  of  the  New 
York  Herald  was  considered  a  good 
stroke  by  friends  of  Mr.  Bennett. 


On  Hand^= 

We  have  taken  over 
the  contract  of  a  large 
advertiser,  and  have  thus 
acquired  approximately 
600  Reams  of 

WHITE 

COATED 

Satin  Finish 

SiMB  and  weight  40^x56—215/500 

We  offer  this  paper,  subject 
to  prior  sale,  in  case  lots 
(approximately  3  reams  to  a 
case)  and  will  be  pleased  to 
furnish  samples  and  prices. 

C.  E.  RUCKSTUHL 

27  East  Slst  St.,  New  York  City 

Phone  Madison  Stjuare  3620 


TlieLouisville  Herald 

GAINED 

From  April  I,  1914 
To  April  /,  1916 

In  daily  circulation  -  .  -  6,663 

In  Sunday  circulation  -  -  7,548 

The  Louisville  Courier- Journal 

LOST 

In  daily  circulation  -  -  -  -  192 
In  Sunday  circulation  -  -  -  827 
(Figures  taken  from  P.  O.  reports  of 
the  two  papers  in  question) 

The  paper  with  the  largest  net 
paid  home-delivered  daily  circula¬ 
tion  in  Louisville,  is  “the  paper  that 
goes  home.” 

THE  LOUISVILLE  HERALD 

Kentucky’s  Greatest  Newspaper 


EVERYBODY  WANTS 

PERSONALITY 

Everyboflr  nttda 
it,  for  both  busi¬ 
ness  and  social 
success. 

Every  bnslneHH 

man  needs  It  for 
the  greater  Influ¬ 
ence  it  gives  him. 

To  tile  salesman 
particularly  person¬ 
ality  is  an  immense 
asset,  enabling  him 
to  increase  bis 
power,  bis  prestige 
and  bis  proflts. 

“How  to  Devel¬ 
op  Vonr  Per- 
■onallty,”  is  a 
complete  coarse  in 
the  development  of 
Personality.  It  pre¬ 
sents  a  subject  of 
unlversnl  Interest 
ill  a  most  interesting  and  practical  way. 

A  gplenilltl  Premium  to  Offer  Your 
Women  Rcailern  or  Your  Advertii*- 

iuK  Stair. 

Ketail  Tulue,  $1.00.  Attractive  discounts  on 
quantities.  Samiile  on  receipt  of  retail  price. 
.Money  tiack  if  you  are  not  satlsfleil  and  re¬ 
turn  book  in  5  days.  Ask  for  quantity  quo 
tntioiis. 

S.  BLAKEI  WIM.SDKN 

DUtHhuior 

lUIMI  Hey  worth  Bldg.,  Chleago. 


DETROIT  SATURDAY  NIGHT 

guarantees  and  stands  back  of 
every  advertisement  it  pub¬ 
lishes. 

G.  LOGAN  PAYNE  CO. 

New  York  Chicego  Boston  Detroit 


//or  TV  ^  ^  ^ 

Personality 


Don’t  envy  a  strong 
personality ;  develop 
yours. 
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TIPS  FOR  THE  AD  MANAGER 

The  George  L.  Dyer  Company,  42 
Broadway,  New  York  city,  is  making 
contracts  with  a  few  newspapers,  in  se- 
iected  sections,  for  Oneida  Community 
Siiver,  Oneida,  N.  Y. 


The  Amsterdam  Agency,  1180  Broad¬ 
way,  New  York  city.  Is  asking  rates 
in  newspapers  on  42  lines,  36  times. 


The  Atias  Advertising  Agency,  450 
Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  city,  is  send¬ 
ing  out  orders  to  newspapers,  in  select¬ 
ed  .sections,  for  the  Old  King  Cole. 


The  K.  N.  Erickson  Advertising 
Agency,  21  Park  Uow,  New  York  city, 
is  placing  orders  wtth  newspapers,  in 
s<“lected  s<^ctions,  for  the  Allcock  Manu¬ 
facturing  Company,  "Allcock's  Plas- 
ter.s”  and  "Brandreth  Pills,”  274  Canal 
Street,  New  York  city. 


The  V'redenburgh-Kennedy  Company, 
4.56  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  city,  is 
making  5,000-line,  one-year,  contracts 
with  a  few  selected  newspapers  for  Oil 
Products  Company,  17  Battery  Place, 
New  York  city. 


Path6  Film  Serial  Stories  Co.,  New 
York  city,  is  transferring  its  advertis¬ 
ing  to  the  Sterling  Advertising  Service, 
110  West  40th  Street.  New  York  city. 


The  Frank  Presbrey  Company,  456 
Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  city,  is  plac¬ 
ing  orders  with  some  Boston,  Mass., 
and  New  Haven,  Conn.,  newspapers  for 
the  .\luminum  Cooking  Utensils  Com¬ 
pany,,  "Wear  Ever  Aluminum  Roaster,” 
New  Kensington,  Pa. 


Willis  Sharpe  Kilmer,  Swamp  Root, 
Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  is  again  making  re¬ 
newal  contracts  with  newspapers. 


The  Hawley  Advertising  Company, 
347  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  city,  is 
sending  out  orders  to  newspapers  in 
Mas.sachusetts,  Ohio,  Virginia,  and  West 
Virginia  for  the  Hughes  Alliance  Cam¬ 
paign  Committee. 

Advertising  Agents 

COLLIN  ARMSTRONG,  INC,, 
Advertising  and  Sales  Service, 
1457  Broadway,  New  York. 


FRANK.  ALBERT  &  CO., 
26-28  Beaver  St,  New  York. 
Tel.  Broad  3831. 

HOWLAND,  H.  S.,  ADV. 
AGENCY,  INC., 

20  Broad  St„  New  York. 
Tel.  Rector  2573 


LEVEY.  H.  H., 

Marbridge  Bldg.,  New  York.  • 
Tel.  Greeley  1677-78. 

Publishers’  Representatives 

CONE,  LORENZEN  &  WOOD¬ 
MAN. 

Brunswick  Bldg.,  N.  Y.;  Advtg. 
Bldg.,  Chic.;  Gumbel  Bldg.,  Kan¬ 
sas  City. 


GLASS.  JOHN, 

1156-1164  Peoples  Gas  Bldg.,  Chic. 


O’FLAHERTY’S  N.  Y.  SUB¬ 
URB  LIST, 

22  North  William  St,  New  York. 
Tel.  Beekman  3636 

PAYNE,  G.  LOGAN,  CO., 

747-748  Marquette  Bldg.,  Chicago, 
Ill.;  200  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York, 
N.  Y.;  8  Winter  St,  Boston,  , 
Mass.;  Kresge  Bldg.,  Detroit 
Mich. 


The  Morse  International  Agency, 
Fourth  Avenue  and  30th  Street,  New 
York  city,  is  renewing  some  of  its 
newspaper  contracts  for  B.  F.  Allen  & 
Co.,  "Beechams  Pills,”  417  Canal  Street, 
New  York  city. 


The  B.  F.  Kirtland  Advertising 
Agency,  14  East  Jackson  Boulevard, 
Chicago,  Ill.,  is  placing  orders  with 
newspapers  in  cities  where  Sweetheart 
Soap  Day  is  held,  for  the  Manhattan 
Soap  Company,  “Sweetheart  Soap,”  326 
River  Street,  Chicago,  Ill. 


The  I.,awrence-Oswald  Company, 
Swetland  Building,  Cleveland,  O.,  is 
sending  out  orders  to  large  city  news¬ 
papers  for  the  H.  A.  Lozier  Company, 
“H.  A.  L.  Automobile,”  Cleveland,  O. 


Nyron  G.  Moon  Company,  Boardman 
Building,  Troy,  N.  Y.,  is  placing  new 
schedules  with  newspapers  for  Hall, 
Hartwell  &  Co.,  Collars  and  Shirts,  553 
River  Street,  Troy,  N.  Y. 


The  H.  K.  McCann  Company,  61 
Broadway,  New  York  city,  is  sending 
out  orders  to  large  city  newspapers  for 
the  Standard  Oil  Company,  “Nujol,”  26 
Broadway,  New  York  city. 


The  Bloomingdale-Weiler  Advertising 
Agency,  1420  Chestnut  Street,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Pa.,  is  again  placing  orders  with 
Pennsylvania  newspapers  for  Joseph 
Habesreitlhger,  manufacturing  furrier, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Capeharts’  Maiknown  Methods,  450 
Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  city,  is  plac¬ 
ing  orders  with  newspapers  in  selected 
sections  for  Gebruder  Mosse,  Inc.,  Lin¬ 
ens,  19  West  45th  Street,  New  York 
city. 


The  Dauchy  Company,  9  Murray 
Street,  New  York  city,  is  sending  out 
orders  to  weekly  papers  for  the  Peerless 
Watch  Company,  Chicago,  III. 


P.  F.  Donohue,  Woolworth  Building, 
New  York  city,  is  asking  rates  on  po¬ 
litical  advertising  in  New  York  State 
newspapers. 


N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  300  Chestnut 
Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  are  placing 
orders  to  run  6  inches  20  times  and  2 
Inches  6  times  with  some  Connecticut 
newspapers. 


The  Taylor-Critchfield-CIague  Com¬ 
pany,  Brooks  Building,  Chicago,  Ill.,  is 
sending  out  orders  to  newspapers  in 
selected  .sections  for  the  Woodrow  Wil¬ 
son  I^eague. 


The  W.  T.  Hanson  Company,  "Dr. 
W111iam.s’s  Pink  Pill.s,”  Schenectady, 
N.  Y.,  is  renewing  some  of  its  news¬ 
paper  contract.^. 


The  Wade  Adyerti^ng  Agency,  of 
Chicago,  has  charge  of  the  advertising 
of  the  International  Motor  Institute,  of 
that  city. 


The  Dunlap-Ward  Advertising  Co.,  of 
Chicago,  has  charge  of  the  advertising 
of  the  Perry  Pipe  Co. 


The  washing-machine  copy  of  the 
Niagara  Manufacturing  Co.,  665  West 
Washington  Street,  Chicago,  is  handled 
by  the  Wade  Advertising  Agency,  of 
Chicago. 


The  adverti.sing  of  the  Western 
Thread  Co.,  Elgin,  HI.,  is  handled  by 
the  Wade  Advertising  Co.,  of  Chicago. 


The  Doremus  &  Morse  Co.  of  New 
York  has  charge  of  the  “Restful  Pil¬ 
low”  advertising  of  the  Robinson-Ro- 
ders  Co.,  of  Newark,  N.  J. 


Redfteld  &  Fisher,  Inc.,  of  New  York, 
handle  the  advertising  of  the  Oakley 
Chemical  Co. 


Carney  &  Kerr,  Inc.,  New  York,  han¬ 
dle  the  jewelry  advertising  of  Raives 
&  Co. 


T.  L.  McCready,  of  New  York,  han¬ 
dles  the  “Yo.san”  dress-silk  copy  of 
Shapiro  &  Aronson,  20  Warren  Street, 
New  York. 


N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  of  Philadelphia, 
handle  the  hosiery  copy  of  the  Dur¬ 
ham  Hosiery  Co.,  Durham,  N.  C. 


W.  Calver  Moore,  Inc.,  Philadelphia, 
has  charge  of  the  advertising  of  the 
Sugar  Cane  By-Products  Co.,  of  the 
same  city.  .  . 


"Spotless  Cleanser”  copy  of  the  Rey¬ 
nolds  Corporation,  Bristol,  Tenn.,  is 
handled  by  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  Phila¬ 
delphia. 


The  Dunlap-Ward  Advertising  Agen¬ 
cy,  of  Chicago,  has  charge  of  the  Crys¬ 
tal  Soap  Co.’s  advertising. 


A  .small  southern  list  is  being  made 
up  by  the  H.  E.  James  Agency,  of 
Philadelphia,  for  A.  J.  Pozzoni  Face 
Powder;  Meade  &  Baker’s  Mouth  Wash, 
and  Graves  Tooth  Powder. 


George  W.  Edwards  &  Company,  of 
Philadelphia,  are  now  handling  the  ad¬ 
vertising  of  the  Silvex  Company,  South 
Bethlehem,  Pa.,  makers  of  the  Bethle¬ 
hem  Spark  Plug  and  other  products. 


The  H.  E.  James  Advertising  Agency, 
Inc.,  of  Philadelphia,  is  sending  out 
5,000  line  contracts  for  Dr.  King’s  New 
Discovery  and  Dr.  Bell’s  Pine  Tar 
Honey  to  an  additional  list  of  papers. 


WINDOW  DISPLAY  WEEK  A  SUCCESS 


More  Than  600  Newspapers  Participated 
in  the  Demonstration. 

National  Newspaper  Window  Display 
week  closes  to-day,  more  success¬ 
ful  than  was  the  case  last  year.  A  total 
of  603  newspapers  participated  in  mak¬ 
ing  the  demonstration  this  year,  com¬ 
pared  with  493  in  1915.  Larger  towns 
were  represented  in  the  display,  and  a 
greater  number  of  merchants  in  the 
cities  where  displays  were  made  a  year 
ago,  took  part  this  time,  for  the  fanle 
and  effectiveness  of  the  plan  adopted  to 
back  up  products  advertised  in  the 
dally  newspapers  was  of  such  benefit 
to  tho.se  who  aided  by  window  di.splays 
one  year  ago,  that  it  determined  a  larg¬ 
er  number  to  join  this  year. 

In  many  cases  the  window  displays 
of  goods  advertised  in  the  newspapers 
were  supplemented  by  demonstrations, 
and  in  some  instances  the  merchants 
stimulated  interest  in  the  event  by  of¬ 
fering  liberal  prizes.  Where  the  mer¬ 
chants  gave  out  prl7e.s,  invariab’y  the 
newspapers  joined  forces  with  them 

Director  Thomson,  of  the  Bureau  of 
Advertising,  and  Thomas  Moore,  his  as- 
.sociate,  state  that  National  Newspaper 
Window  Display  Week  for  1916  was  a 
.succe.ss  in  every  sen.se  that  the  term 
implies.  . 


NEW  HONOR  FOR  J.  D.  li  ARNUM 


Succeeds  W,  E.  Gardner  as  General  Man¬ 
ager  of  Syracuse  Post-St:in(lard. 

Walter  E.  Gardner  has  retired  as 
vice-president,  treasurer,  and  general 
manager  of  the  Syracuse  (N.  Y.)  Post- 
Standard  Company.  Mr.  Gardner  has 
disposed  of  his  interests  in  the  com-' 
pany  to  Jerome  D.  Barnum  and  Charles 


Jerome  D.  Barnum. 


S.  Estabrook.  Mr.  Barnum  becomes 
treasurer  and  general  manager,  and 
Mr.  Estabrook  vice-president. 

These  changes  were  brought  about 
at  a  special  meeting  of  the  stockhold¬ 
ers  and  directors.  Hendricks  S.  Holden, 
president  of  the  company,  states  that 
it  is  with  considerable  regret  that  the 
directors  accepted  Mr.  Gardner’s  resig¬ 
nation,  and  that  he  was  urgt'd  to  re¬ 
main  at  least  in  an  advisory  capacity. 
Mr.  Gardner  explained,  however,  that  he 
had  been  anxious  to  retire  from  active 
newspaper  work  and  was  ploa.sed  to 
know  that  the  work  started  by  liim  was 
to  be  carried  on  by  a  young  man  in 
whom  he  had  long  been  interested. 

Jerome  D.  Barnum,  who  succeeds 
Mr.  Gardner  as  treasurer  and  general 
manager,  has  been  connected  with  the 
Post- Standard  for  the  last  seven  years. 
In  1909,  he  succeeded  John  Nichols  as 
advertising  manager.  Two  years  ago 
he  was  .promoted  to  become  business 
manager.  > 

Mr.  Barnum  enjoys  the  distinction  of 
being  one  of  the  youngest  newspaper 
publishers  in  the  United  States.  He 
is  secretary-treasurer  of  the  newspa¬ 
per  division  of  the  A.s.sociated  Adver- 
ti.sing  Clubs  of  the  World. 

Charles  S.  E.stabrook,  who  becomes 
vice-president  of  the  company,  is  a 
step-brother  of  Mr.  Barnum.  He  is  a 
young  attorney,  and  this  is  his  first 
venture  in  the  newspaper  business. 


Sues  for  Infringement  of  Copyright 

Mack  Stauffer,  of  Fort  Worth,  Tex., 
has  filed  a  suit  in  equity  in  the  United 
States  District  Court  at  Fort  Worth 
against  P.  F.  Collier  &  Sons,  publishers 
of  Collier’s  Weekly,  for  alleged  infringe¬ 
ment  of  copyright.  Stauffer  alleges  in 
his  petition  that  he  is  the  author  of  a 
copyrighted  book,  entitled  "Humanity 
and  the  Mysterious  Knight,”  and  that 
in  its  issue  of  April  22  Collier’s  Weekly 
published  a  story  which  was  a  condim- 
sation  of  his  book  and  which  carried 
out  the  theme  of  his  book.  Ho  asks 
damages  in  the  sum  of  $30,000.  He  fur¬ 
ther  asks  that  P.  F.  Collier  &  Sons  lie 
enjoined  from  making  further  sale  of 
the  story. 
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ad  field  personals 

Williiini  Dailey,  who  has  been  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  Cheltenham  Advertising 
Agency,  Inc.,  has  joined  Van  Patten, 
Inc.,  New  York. 

Paul  N.  Wilkes,  formerly  business 
manage  r  of  the  Atlanta  Georgian,  has 
become  sales  manager  for  G.  F.  Willis, 
Southern  distributer  of  various  proprie¬ 
tary  remedies. 

H.  J.  Kenner,  national  secretary  of 
the  better  business  bureau  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Advertising  Clubs  of  the  World, 
was  a  visitor  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  during 
the  week. 

Harry  Tipper,  of  New  York  city,  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Texas  Oil 
Company,  told  members  of  the  Cleve¬ 
land  Advertising  Club  that  advertising 
is  the  factor  that  humanizes  business 
to-da>  ,  taking  the  place  of  the  personal 
acquaintance  between  manufacturer 
and  buyer. 

F.  Moren  Babcock,  social  secretary  of 
John  Wanamaker,  Philadelphia,  was  a 
visitor  in  Cleveland  this  week,  and  was 
welcomed  at  the  Cleveland  Advertising 
Club. 

j.  Willard  Balte  is  to  direct  the  sales 
promotion  division  of  the  Sears-Roe- 
buck  &  Co.’s  advertising  department, 
Chicago. 

P.  Hallett  Lovell,  jr.,  for  many  years 
president  and  principal  owner  of  the 
Lovell-McConnell  Mfg.  Co.,  Newark, 
N.  J.,  makers  of  the  Klaxon  horn,  has 
sold  his  interests  in  the  company  to  the 
United  Motors  Co.,  and  will  retire  from 
active  connection  with  the  company. 

Charles  H.  Moore,  of  Spokane,  Wash., 
w'ill  join  the  staff  of  the  Harvery  Blodgett 
Company,  bank  advertisers,  of  St.  Paul, 
November  1.  Mr.  Moore  is  an  attorney, 
who  has  made  a  marked  success  of 
financial  advertising  for  the  past  ten 
years.  He  has  handled  the  publicity  of 
the  Union  Trust  and  Savings  Bank  and 
the  Spokane  and  Eastern  Trust  Com¬ 
pany. 


Ad  Helped  to  Clean  City 
At  Chlckasha,  Okla.,  a  few  days  ago, 
Mr.  Hunter,  a  local  merchant,  adver¬ 
tised  that  to  every  boy  who  would  bring 
seven  old  tin  cans  gathered  from  the 
street.s  and  alleys  of  the  city  to  his 
store  he  would  give  a  wonderful  mock¬ 
ing-bird  whistle.  Mr.  Hunter  has  ex¬ 
changed  whistles  for  more  than  10,000 
tin  cans,  and  still  they  come.  His  ob¬ 
ject  was  to  get  publicity  for  his  store 
and  at  the  same  time  clean  up  the  city. 
Ho  succeeded. 


Schuller  Joins  Joerns  Agency 

C.  M.  Schulter  has  resigned  as  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  United  States 
Gypsum  Company,  Chicago,  to  join  the 
copy  department  of  Arnold  Joerns  Com¬ 
pany,  Inc.,  Advertising  Agency,  of  that 
city.  This  is  the  third  addition  to  the 
Joerns  organization  in  the  last  sixty 
days,  the  others  being  C.  M.  Wilkens, 
manager  of  the  department  of  detail, 
and  E  J.  Thiele,  sales  manager  and 
merchandising  counsellor. 


NIew  Orleans  States 

Member  Andit  Bureau  of  Circulations. 

Sworn  Net  Paid  Circnlation  for  O 
Months  Ending  Mar.  31,  1910. 

34,686  Daily 

We  guarantee  the  largest  white  home 
delivered  evening  circulation  In  the  trade 
territory  of  New  Orleans. 

To  reach  a  large  majority  of  the  trade 
prospects  In  the  local  territory  the  States 
is  the  logical  an.1  economic  medium. 
Circulation  data  sent  on  request.  * 

The  S.  C.  BECKWITH  SPECIAL 
AGENCY 

Bole  Foreign  Representatives 

New  York  Chicago  St.  Lonte 


CHICAGO  ADVERTISING  MEN  ELECT 

S.  De  Witt  Clough  is  Re-elected  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Advertising  Association. 

Chicago,  October  11. — S.  De  Witt 
Ciough,  advertising  manager  of  the 
American  Journal  of  Clinical  Medicine, 
was  reelected  president  of  the  Advertis¬ 
ing  Association  of  Chicago  yesterday. 
He  led  the  “Brown,”  or  regrular,  ticket, 
which  defeated  the  Purple  ticket.  A 
ratification  dinner  was  held  after  the 
polls  closed,  and  both  winning  and  de¬ 
feated  candidates  took  part  in  a  jollifi¬ 
cation. 

Other  officers  elected  were:  First  vice- 
president,  Rederick  Arnojld  Farrar, 
Adelite  Paint  Co;  second  vice-president, 
Charles  Q.  Peterson,  Advertising  Nov¬ 
elty  Company;  third  vice-president, 
Wallace  Brown,  Twentieth  Century  Let¬ 
ter  Company;  financial  secretary,  John 
C.  McClure,  Christy  Letters  Company; 
recording  secretary,  John  A.  Tenney, 
Adams  Publishing  Company,  and  trea¬ 
surer,  Robert  J.  Virtue,  Charles  H.  Eddy 
Company.  The  new  directors  are  Ben. 
C.  Plttsford,  Peter  Lambros,  Hugh  Bren¬ 
nan,  and  Peter  Beringer.  All  but  Mr. 
Beringer  were  “Brown”  ticket  candi¬ 
dates.  . 


ADVERTISING  AND  SALESMANSHIP 


New  Cluhs  Aim  to  Co-ordinate  Work 
of  Advertising  and  Selling. 

“Betterment  of  business  through  bet¬ 
terment  of  salesman.ship”  is  the  creed 
upon  which  a  movement  is  founded 
looking  toward  the  creation  of  sales¬ 
manship  clubs  in  every  section  of  the 
country. 

Last  week,  in  Columbus,  O.,  a  club 
was  organized  with  187  charter  mem¬ 
bers.  The  purposes  of  this  club  are  to 
promote  the  exchange  of  ideas,  to  dis¬ 
cuss  the  practical  workings  of  sales 
plans,  and  to  put  the  salesmen  in  har¬ 
ness  with  the  advertising  man  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  business. 

Harvey  R.  Young,  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Columbus  Dispatch,  is  an 
enthusiastic  supporter  of  the  new  move¬ 
ment,  and  has  accepted  an  appointment 
as  member  of  the  executive  committee 
of  the  local  club.  He  believes  that  the 
movement  is  of  great  moment  in  its 
bearing  upon  the  results  to  be  obtain¬ 
ed  from  advertising. 


PRUDDEN  AND  HAMPTON  LEAVE 


Men  Who  Have  Handled  Ameriran  To¬ 
bacco  Ads  Leave  the  Presbrey  Co. 

H.  J.  Prudden  and  J.  D.  Hampton, 
who  have  handled  the  advertising  of  the 
American  Tobacco  Co.,  through  the 
Frank  Presbrey  Co.  for  the  past  four 
years,  have  resigned,  to  become  iden¬ 
tified  with  another  agency. 

While  both  Mr.  Prudden  and  Mr. 
Hampton  state  that  they  will  take  with 
them  their  copy  staff,  they  will  not  take 
with  them  any  of  the  Pre.sbrey  ac¬ 
counts,  but  will  have  charge  of  a  num¬ 
ber  of  large  adverti.sing  campaigns  that 
will  start  In  the  newspapers  and  maga¬ 
zines  in  a  few  weeks.  Mr.  Prudden 
states  that  it  is  not  possible  at  this 
time  to  give  the  name  of  the  agency 
with  which  he  will  be  associated. 


Branch  of  N.  R.  A.  C.  for  St.  Louis 
A  branch  of  the  National  Retailers’ 
Advertising  Corporation  is  to  be  lo¬ 
cated  in  St.  Louis,  according  to  Frank 
A.  Gritt,  president,  who  was  in  that  city 
this  week. 


The  Following  Newspapers  are  Members  of 

THE  AUDIT  BUREAU  OF 
CIRCULATIONS 

And  grant  the  right  to  the  organization  to  examine,  through  qualified  aud¬ 
itors  or  independent  auditing  concerns,  who  are  certified  public  accountants, 
any  and  all  bills,  news-agents*  and  dealers’  reports,  papers  and  other  rec¬ 
ords  considered  by  the  Board  of  Control  necessary  to  show  the  quantity  of 
circulation,  the  sources  from  which  it  is  secured,  and  where  it  is  distributed. 


ALABAMA. 


NEW  JERSEY. 


NE>WS  . Blnnlngbam 

Average  circulation  for  March,  Daily  80,026; 
Sunday,  41,039,  Printed  1,005,330  llnea  more 
advertising  than  Its  nearest  competitor  In  1915. 


CALIFORNIA. 


DXAMINDR  . Loa  Angeles 

Ai.  B.  0.  Audit  reports  show  largest  Morning 
and  Sunday  circulation.  Greatest  ilome  Deliv¬ 
ery. 


MERCUKY-HKRALD  . San  Jose 

Post  Office  Statement  11,434.  Member  of  A.B.C. 


TUB  PROORESB  . Pomona 


GEORGIA. 

journal  (ar.  57,631)  . Atlanta 


CHRONICLB  . Augusta 


ILLINOIS. 


HBRALD-NBWS  (Circnlation  15,190) . Joliet 


PRRSS-CHRONICLB  . ' . Paterson 

COURIER-NEWS  . Plalnlleld 

NEW  YORK 

COURIER  &  enquirer  . Buffalo 

IL  PROORESSO  ITALO-AMERICAN..New  York 

. . New  York 

iTiQ  National  sfewtsb  Daily  tbat  no  genoral 
advertiser  should  overlook. 

NEBRASKA. 


TKIBUNB  . Hastings 

Circulation  A.  B.  C.  report,  7,100.  Full 
leased  wire  report  United  Press. 


OHIO. 


STAR  (OlrculattoB  21,680) . Peoria 

IOWA 


REGISTER  A  LEADER  . Des  Moines 

EVENING  TRIBUNE  . Des  Moines 

Essential  to  covering  Des  Moines  and  vicinity. 


vindicator  . . . Youngstown 

PENNSYLVANIA. 


SUOCEJSSFUL  FARMING  . Des  Moines 

More  than  700,000  circulation  guaranteed  and 
proven  or  no  pay.  Member  Audit  Burean  of 
Circulations. 


DAILY  DEMOCRAT . Johnstown 

TIMES-LEADER  . Wilkes-Barre 


KENTUCKY 


MASONIC  HOME  JOURNAL - Louisville,  Ky. 

(Semi-Monthly,  82  to  64  pages.)  Gnaranteed 
largest  circulation  of  any  Masonic  publication  In 
the  world.  In  excess  of  00,000  copies  monthly. 


LOUISIANA 


TENNESSEE. 


BANNER  . Nashville 


TEXAS 


TIMKS-PICAYUNB  . New  Orleans 


chronicle  . . 

me  Chronicle  guarantees  a  circulation  of 
35,000  dally  and  45,000  Sunday. 


MICHIGAN 


MINNESOTA. 


UTAH. 


PATRIOT  (No  Monday  Issue)  . Jackson 

l.nst  Gov.  Statement — Dally,  11,403;  Sunday, 
12,608.  Member  A.  B.  C.  and  A.  N.  P.  A«. 
Flat  rate  2  cents  line;  full  poslUon  cents  line. 


IIERALD-KEPUBLICAN  . Salt  Lake  City 


VIRGINIA 


TRIBUNE,  Morning  and  Evening. .  .Minneapolis 


DAILY  NEWS-RECORD  . Harrisonburg 

lu  the  famous  Valley  of  Va.  only  paper  In 
the  richest  Agricultural  County  In  United  States. 


MISSOURI 


WASHINGTON 


post-dispatch  . St.  Louis 

Is  the  only  newspaper  In  Ita  territory  with  the 
beautiful  Rotogravure  Picture  Section.  Clrcu- 
Intiun  flrst  fonr  months,  1916: 

Sunday  average  . 875,428 

Daily  average  . 217,228 


POST-INTELLIGENCER  . Seattle 


CANADA 


MONTANA 


MINER  . Butte 

Average  daily  11,965.  Sunday,  20,189,  for  3 
montha  ending  March  20,  1016. 


ONTARIO 


FREE  PRESS  . Tendon 


ROLL  OF  HONOR 

The  following  publlsbera  gnarantse  circulation 
and  willingly  grant  any  advertiser  the  privilege 
of  a  careful  and  exhaustive  Investigation. 

NEBRASKA. 

FRBIB  PRESSE  (Clr.  128,384)  .. 

. . .  .Lincoln 

ILLINOII. 

NEW  YORK. 

SKANDINAVBN  . Chlcuw  BOBIJJBTTINO  DELLA  SERA . New  York 
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CLEVER  CANINE  CARRIER 


DEVELOPING  PREDATED 
CIRCULATION  ON  R.F.  D’S 


INDIANAPOLIS  NEWS  CONSERVES 


CIRCULATION  HOLDERS 

The  followiDf  are  the  contributora  to  the 

Natiomil  KdUorial  Service  tbis  week. 

t  liHrleM  K.  ThwifiK,  l«L.l>.,  Prc^Ment 
\V»*Kt*Tii  Ufserve  Uni ty . 

•I.  I«.  W.  llirklnbine.  Formerly  Chief 
Ktit(iii<*<‘r  of  the  Oaxaca  Coal  and  Irou  Com* 
liatiy.  Mexico. 

Frank  AndrevvM  Full*  Litt.D.,  Bursar, 
New  York  rniversity. 

Sniifiiril  farllTitb,  Professor  at  Kcole  des 
Srleiie»*s  Polithjucs.  Paris. 

Ca.  i-'oriner  General  Maii- 

ax'er  of  the  Agricultural  Bank  of  K^ypt. 

Hfilaiid  fa.  I  Mher.  Author  of  '*The  ('hal- 
leiitfe  of  the  Future.” 

f'harlrM  >1,  l*e|»|»rr«  Formerly  Trade  Ad- 
vi>M»r  to  the  UnitetJ  States  Bepartmeiit  of 
State. 

Write  or  wire  Jot  rates  , 

NATIONAL  EDITORIAL  SERVICE,  lac 
22S  Fifth  Awenue.  New  York 


Cleveland  Collie  Aids  Newsboy  in  Car* 
ing  for  Customers. 

One  of  the  smartest  carriers  in  Cleve¬ 
land,  O.,  is  a  collie  dog  named  Jack. 
He  is  employed  by  Hurlburt  Markham, 
who  has  charge  of  the  territory  for  the 
Press  in  the  East  End.  Jack's  help 
makes  it  possible  for  young  Markham 


Possibilities  Open  to  Circulators  of  Af¬ 
ternoon  Papers  Who  Have  Morning 

Paper  Competition  —  Getting  and 

Holding  Country  Sales  Through  Mod¬ 
ern  Methods. 

By  Frank  J.  Arkins. 

News  is  news  when  it  reaches  the 
reader  fir.st.  After  that  it  is  history. 
With  this  firmly  fixed  in  one’s  mind,  it 
is  possible  for  afternoon  newspapers 
that  reach  It.  F.  D.’s  in  the  morning 
ahead  of  competing  morning  paper.s,  to 
predate  successfully.  All  the  predating 
in  the  world  will  fail  to  bring  new 
sub.scriptions,  unless  something  is  done 
to  convince  the  prospects  that  you  can 
give  the  news  in  advance  of  competi¬ 
tors.  An  afternoon  newspaper  delivered 
on  a  rural  route  this  morning  is  ahead 
with  the  news  by  exactly  the  number 
of  hours  it  reaches  the  subscriber  in 
advance  of  the  morning  paper.  The 
thing  is  to  convince  the  man  on  the 
country  road.  The  solicitor  for  the 
other  paper  has  his  arguments  and 
mighty  good  ones.  The  fact  of  the 
matter  is,  the  predated  afternoon  paper 
going  out  on  the  R.  F.  D.’s  this  morning 
occupies  precisely  the  same  position 
that  it  did  in  the  city  of  publication 
yesterday,  so  far  as  its  morning  com¬ 
petitors  are  concerned.  It  beats  them 
to  the  consumer  by  from  five  to  twenty- 
four  hours — and  the  people  want  the 
paper.  They  want  the  paper  that 
reaches  them  first.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  split  hairs  as  to  whether  you  car¬ 
ried  this  item  first  or  that  one  last. 
The  main  fact  to  consider  is  that  you 
place  a  paper  in  the  hands  of  a  .sub-' 
scriber  ahead  of  your  rival,  that  it 
bears  the  same  date,  that  it  carries  news 
that  came  into  the  office  afU'.r  the  regu¬ 
lar  city  edition  went  to  press,  that  it 
is  a  later  edition  than  the  one  you  dis¬ 
tributed  to  city  subscribers,  and  that 
you  are  fir.st  in  the  field  with  it. 

ADVERTISING  EXCI.fSIVE  NEWS. 

The  paper  is  complete.  It  is  full  of 
news,  and  when  a  particularly  strik¬ 
ing  event  is  played  up,  such  as  the 
entry  of  a  new  nation  into  the  war,  a 
remarkable  gain  on  a  particular  battle 
front,  the  sinking  of  a  ship,  a  naval  con¬ 
flict,  a  great  fire,  or  any  one  of  the 
many  new  stories  that  come  to  the 
afternoon  paper  first,  it  should  be  ad¬ 
vertised. 

For  this  purpose  a  half-page — at 
times  a  full  page,  in  colors  if  you  have 
that  kind  of  a  press,  will  be  found  won¬ 
derfully  convincing.  Lift  .some  purely 
local  matter,  and  drop  the  ad  calling 
attention  to  the  character  of  the  news 
in  that  particular  issue,  in  its  place. 
Set  forth  the  fact  that  you  are  supply¬ 
ing  news  hours  in  advance  of  compet- 
itor.s,  and  send  out  a  number  of  mark¬ 
ed  sample  copies.  A  letter  in  the  S9.me 
mail,  offering  a  trial  subscription,  such 
as  100  days  for  $1  or  thirty  days  for 
2.5  cents,  wilt  bring  a  fair  percentage  of 
return.s.  Some  newspapers  print  the 
trial  subscription  order  at  the  bottom 
of  the  ad,  thus  tracing  the  results  di¬ 
rect.  Others  prefer  the  .soliciting  let¬ 
ters,  while  another  cla.ss  will  follow 
both  methods.  The  ads.  to  be  effec¬ 
tive,  should  be  constant.  There  is 
something  to  talk  about  in  each  issue. 
Every  man  is  Interested  in  the  paper. 
If  you  can  prove  to  him  that  you  are 
giving  the  same  .service  hours  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  the  other  fellow,  you  can  get 
his  bu.sine.s.s — provided  you  go  after  it, 
and  act  as  though  you  are  anxious  to 
get  him  on  your  list.  Few  subscribe 
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Features  for  Nezvspapers 
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5  0)1.  Scoops 
1  ■■  I’'ashions 

'I'anner  Puzzles 
Junior  Comics 


NEWSPAPER 

prosperity  is  based  on  circulation. 

FEATURE 

elements  of  the  right  kind  make  and 
hold  circulation. 

SERVICE 

by  experts  means  material  and  meth¬ 
ods  that  have  been  PROVED. 

Lrt  u$  ttnd  ytu  Mampitt  «/  ear  c«l- 
artd  comict,  daily  and  Sunday 
fagtt  is  black  and  calon. 

Newspaper  f’eature  Service 

M.  KUENIGSBERG,  Manager 
37  WEST  39TH  ST..  NEW  YORK 


Hurlburt  Markham. 


to  deliver  twice  as  many  papers  as 
other  boys  in  Cleveland. 

The  clever  canine  takes  the  paper 
from  Markham,  runs  up  the  front  yard, 
and  deposits  it  on  the  front  porch.  In 
an  in.stant  he  is  back,  waiting  for 
another  paper.  When  there  is  an  extra 
lot  of  papers  to  be  carried  Jack  pulls 
a  wagon  from  the  sub-station  to  the 
.starting  point  of  their  route. 

“Jack  is  not  on  the  payroll  here,” 
says  Circulation  Manager  Jack  I.ynch, 
“but  I  hear  he  is  extra  fond  of  cream 
I)uffs.  He  can  draw  some  of  the.se  In 
salary  if  he  calls.” 


THE  SAME 

CENTRAL  PRESS  ASS’N 


which  supplied  national  convention  re¬ 
ports  by  William  J.  Bryan,  Irvin  S. 
Cobb,  and  Samuel  G.  Blythe,  fur¬ 
nishes  day  in  and  day  out  a  practical, 
sensible  illustrated  matrix  service. 
Ask  for  samples  and  prices.  Write 
either  to  our  eastern  office  in  the 
New  York  World  building,  or  our 
central  office  at  Cleveland. 


Fifty  Years  in  Harness 
H.  A.  Shorey,  of  the  Bridgton  New.s, 
will  be  “fifty  years  in  the  harnes.s,”  a.s 
he  puts  it,  on  December  1  next.  In  a 
recent  issue  of  the  News,  Mr.  Storey 
assails  the  wanton  waste  of  news  i)rint 
and  states  that  the  book  trade  i.s  as 
much  to  blame  as  the  newspaper.  “Ton.s 
upon  tons  of  paper  are  daily  run  through 
the  presses,”  he  says,  “utterly  worthless 
save  for  advertising  matter,  nine-tenths 
of  which  is  never  read.  This  is  why 
there  is  ‘no  corn  in  Egypt’  and  years 
of  ‘famine’  are  before  us.”  He  advo¬ 
cates  the  collection  of  the  waste  and 
sending  it  to  the  mills  for  making  over. 
In  addition  he  is  saving  on  his  wrappers 
by  using  the  pages  of  the  Congressional 
Record,  large  quantities  of  which  are 
being  sent  through  the  mails  at  the 
present  time  with  political  speeches 
“engraved  thereon.”  He  also  advocates 
cutting  down  the  size  of  the  larger  pa¬ 
pers,  .saying  that  sixteen  pago.s  ought 
to  be  the  maximum. 


voluntarily.  Nearly  every  one  likes  to 
be  solicited,  coaxed,  and  argued  into 
signing  up. 

KEEPING  IN  TOUCH  WJTH  THE  READER 

The  main  point,  however,  is  to  keep 
the  mind  of  the  reader  acquainted  with 
the  fact  that  on  a  certain  class  of  news 
you  are  ahead  of  rivals.  The  morning 
contemporary,  reaching  another  point 
several  hours  ahead  of  you  can  use 
your  arguments,  becau.se  conditions  fav¬ 
or  that  publication,  but  where  mail 
schedule.";  are  in  the  interest  of  the  af¬ 
ternoon  journal,  there  is  no  reason  in 
the  world  why  a  vastly  increased  cir¬ 
culation  should  not  be  enjoyed. 

The  newspaper.?  that  have  tried  this 
plan  have  been  successful.  It  cannot 
be  done  by  thinking  it  over  and  decid¬ 
ing  to  adopt  the  policy.  Some  one  must 
be  on  the  job  all  the  time.  That  some 
one  should  lx;  able  to  put  his  hands  on 
convincing  advertising  copy  every  day, 
and  a  little  coiiperation  between  the 
news  editor  as  to  the  best  stories  in 
the  paper,  and  the  advertising  manager, 
who  will  feature  the  new.s  in  the  office 
ad,  will  bring  about  the  desired  result, 
if  the  ad,  the  requests  for  sample  cop¬ 
ies,  and  all  inquiries  are  followed  up 
by  a  vigorous  mail  campaign.  In  order 
to  keep  the  prospective  subscriber  in 
touch  with  the  office  until  his  name  is 
on  for  a  trial  order,  and  after  that,  to 
sustain  his  intere.st  by  a  flow  of  let¬ 
ters  that  will  convince  him  that  you 
appreciate  his  patronage  and  want  to 
keep  him  on  the  list. 


Women’s  Features 


Ask  for  samples  of  the  following: 

Oliphant’s  daily  fashion  service. 
Rheta  Childe  Dorr’s  editorials.  Zoe 
Berkley’s  “Her  Side — and  His.” 
“Problems  of  Everygirl.” 

The  Evening  Mail  Syndicate 

203  Broadway  New  York 


Making  the  Cirrus  Help 
The  San  F'rancT.sco  Call  is  offering  the 
boys  and  girls  of  the  city  an  opportuni¬ 
ty  to  earn  free  tickets  to  the  Sells-Floto 
Circus  by  securing  subscriptions  to  the 
paper.  Flach  child  who  secures  two 
sub.scriptions,  for  at  least  three  months 
at  40  cent.s  a  month,  collecting  the  ca.sli 
for  the  first  month  in  advance,  will  re¬ 
ceive  a  free  ticket. 


The  McClure  Method 


Our  featiirr*  ire  Bold  on  tbelr  IndlTldiiBl 
merit. 

Any  Berrlre  may  be  ordered  ainfly. 

THIS  MEANS: 

Tbe  irreateBt  poaalble  rarlety  from  which 
to  ehrioae. 

The  anbmittInK  of  each  feature  to  yonr 
own  editorial  juditment. 

The  opportunity  to  onler  a  budret  con- 
alatinr  only  of  what  yon  want. 

A  deflnlte  redaction  from  Indlrldaal  prlcca 
on  hiiditeta. 

Write  M  for  tamplm  of  our  Sunday  Col- 
orr4  comiet,  daily  comiet,  toomen’t  featuraa, 
brdtima  ttorifu.  fiction,  etc. 

The  MeCIwe  Newspaper  Syndicate 
120  West  32nd  St  New  York 


He  who  influences  the  thought  of 
his  time.  Influences  all  the  times  that 
his  Imprc.ss  on 
eternity. — [Elbert  Hubbard. 
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newspaper  activities  in  many  cities 


Various  Plans  and  Schemes  That  Are  Being  Employed  to  Build 
Circulation  and  Increase  Prestige. 


The  St.  Louis  Republic  has  start¬ 
ed  clas.so.s  in  Spanish,  which  are  being 
patronized  by  the  public  to  a  gratifying 
extent.  The  purpose  is  to  make  the 
public  acquainted  with  a  language 
which  will  enter  much  into  future  ne¬ 
gotiations  with  the  Latin-American 
countries  as  business  with  them  in¬ 
creases.  Scores  of  positions  are  open 
to  St.  r.ouisians,  it  is  claimed,  who  can 
write  and  speak  the  Spanish  language. 
St.  Louis  linns  that  desire  such  educa¬ 
tional  advantages  in  employees  are 
many. 


Keen  interest  is  being  shown  by 
housewives  in  the  St.  I.ouis  tllobc. 
lK>mocrat’s  contest  for  better  menus, 
hundreds  of  select  recipes  being  con¬ 
tributed  each  week. 


The  St.  Louis  Post- Dispatch  is  wind¬ 
ing  111)  its  ice  and  milk  fund,  which  this 
season  has  been  exceedingly  successful. 


Tlie  Corpus  Christ!  (Tex.)  Caller  is 
now  a  seven-day  paper — the  first  ever 
issued  in  that  section. 


ed  shortly,  to  be  devoted  entirely  to  the 
uses  of  the  paper. 


The  Co-Operator,  issued  by  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune  for  distribution  among  its 
advertisers.  Is  full  of  “ideas,  plans,  and 
suggestions  of  value  to  the  retail  mer¬ 
chant.”  The  publication  of  the  paper  is 
in  line  with  the  idea  slowly  gaining 
ground  among  publishers  that  coopera¬ 
tion  with  advertisers  makes  for  gain  to 
the  publisher  in  the  end. 


One  of  the  most  con.structive  adver¬ 
tising  schemes  yet  brought  out  by  a 
Cleveland  (O.)  newspaper  is  the  “safety 
first”  series  being  run  in  the  Press  on 
Saturdays.  For  a  period  of  nine  weeks 
150  big  business  firms  are  contributing 
to  a  page  advertisement,  in  which  the 
principles  of  carefulness  are  laid  down. 
In  addition,  these  pages  are  prepared  in 
bulletin  form,  and  pasted  up  in  different 
parts  of  the  plants  of  these  firms.  They 
also  are  printed  in  Hungarian,  Polish, 
Bohemian,  and  Yiddish.  Public  officials 
and  public  service  corporations  help  fur¬ 
nish  the  copy. 


The  steel  work  on  the  new  thirteen- 
story  Register  and  Tribune  Building,  at 
Des  Moines,  has  now  advanced  above 
the  seventh  floor. 


At  noon  to-day  Harry  Gardiner,  of 
New  York  city,  better  known  as  “the 
Human  Fly,”  will  climb  from  the  side¬ 
walk  to  the  top  of  the  Majestic  Build¬ 
ing,  Detroit.  This  Is  the  new  downtown 
office  of  the  Detroit  News,  and  the  climb 
has  been  arranged  by  that  newspaper 
as  a  method  of  advertising  the  new  of¬ 
fice,  and  the  fact  that  within  a  short 
time  the  News  will  move  into  its  own 
new  $2,000,000  building,  at  Lafayette 
Boulevard  and  Second  Avenue.  The 
News  has  been  at  its  present  site,  65 
Shelby  Street,  for  over  forty  years,  or 
ever  .since  it  was  founded.  The  new 
downtown  office  was  established  as  a 
convenience  for  the  people  of  Detroit, 
to  sfive  a  trip  to  the  main  office,  and  it 
is  to  impress  on  the  people  the  con¬ 
venience  of  the  office  that  the  sensii- 
tional  trip  of  the  Human  Fly  was  ar¬ 
ranged. 


In  the  campaign  to  make  Baltimore  a 
dry  town,  the  Anti-Saloon  League  is 
using  a  series  of  thirty-one  full-page 
ads  in  the  Baltimore  News.  The  News 
is  “wet,”  but  despite  that  fact,  the  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  “dry”  element  recog¬ 
nized  the  value  of  advertising  in  that 
paper  and  have  taken  the  full  page  for 
thirty-one  days.  The  advertising  was 
prepared  and  the  campaign  planned  by 
the  advertising  department  of  the  News 
and  is  something  of  a  novelty  in  its 
line.  The  page  is  made  representative 
of  the  first  page  of  a  newspaper,  the 
heading  being  “The  Vital  Issue.”  Date 
line.s,  number.s,  weather  report,  etc.,  ap¬ 
pear,  followed  by  the  reading  matter  in 
the  shape  of  news  reports.  A  large 
cartoon  also  adorns  the  page. 


The  tenth  anniversary  numl)cr  of  the 
Oklahoma  City  News  is  replete  with 
comparisons  of  ten  years  ago,  showing 
the  growth  made  by  not  only  the  paper 
but  the  city  as  well.  Pictures  of  build¬ 
ings  now  occupied  by  the  same  business 
houses  are  shown.  The  News  also  an¬ 
nounces  that  a  site  has  been  bought  and 
plans  prepared  for  a  reinforced  concrete 
building,  work  upon  which  will  be  start¬ 


Both  the  St.  Louis  Times  and  the 
Republic  are  offering  prizes  for  letters 
concerning  the  improvement  of  the  St. 
Louis  Zoo,  a  tax  amendment  in  favor 
of  which  is  to  be  voted  on  at  the  No¬ 
vember  election.  The  Times's  contest 
embraces  writers  of  all  age.s,  and  $100 
is  offered.  The  Republic  has  placed  its 
contest  in  the  hands  of  its  “Elephant 
Editor,”  who  was  so  successful  in  rais¬ 
ing  pennies  enough  among  the  school- 
children  several  months  ago  to  buy  an 
elephant  for  the  Zoo  in  Forest  Park. 
The  Republic  offers  $100  in  tw’o  $50 
prizes,  to  be  conte.sted  for  by  “kids” 
only. 


The  Booster  Edition,  gotten  out  re¬ 
cently  by  the  Roanoke  (Va.)  Times,  in 
connection  with  a  friendly  commercial 
inva.sion  of  the  valley  of  Virginia  and 
.soirthwest  counties  by  the  organized 
busine.ss  men  of  the  city,  was  a  credita¬ 
ble  and  successful  undertaking.  It  con¬ 
tained  twenty-eight  page.s,  fully  illus- 
ti'ated,  with  a  number  of  special  fea¬ 
ture  articles  on  the  industrial,  commer¬ 
cial,  and  civic  life  of  Roanoke.  S.  Mel- 
lichamp  Brunson,  city  editor,  handled 
the  greater  portion  of  the  news  matter 
and  contributed,  as  well,  four  feature 
articles  which  appeared  under  his  name. 
Mr.  Brunson  was  .sent  on  the  trip 
with  the  Boosters  to  represent  the 
Times  and  World-News,  published 
under  the  same  management.  The 
Boosters’  party  covered  900  miles 
through  .southwest  Virginia  and  West 
Virginia,  making  47  stops  and  staging 
12  .street  parades.  Brun.son  filed  tele¬ 
graph  reports  to  his  two  papers  at 
every  stop,  and  after  returning  home 
wrote  a  six  column  story  about  the 
men  who  made  the  trip,  this  being  in 
humorous  vein. 


Miss  Paula  Page,  of  the  Cleveland 
(O.)  Pre.s.s,  has  just  put  over  a  clever 
copy  stunt.  Mi.ss  Page,  according  to  ex¬ 
perts,  Ijas  a  type  of  beauty  said  to  be 
well  nigh  perfect.  To  prove  it,  she  made 
a  tour  of  the  l)eauty  parlors  of  Cleve¬ 
land.  When  she  got  through  she  dis¬ 
covered  she  had  something  like  .sixteen 
serious  defects  in  her  beauty,  and  that 
it  would  cost  her  $65  a  week  to  take 
treatments  for  same.  Her  breezy  sto¬ 
ries  that  followed  her  investigation  were 
discussed  by  women  of  the  city — and 
men. 


ANALYSIS  OF 

advertising  costs 

(Convluded  from  page  6) 

Mr.  Western  Publisher,  cut  out  those 
three-inch  “screamers” — pyramid  your 
advertising  instead  of  throwing  it  on  a 
page.  Discourage  that  heavy  black  ad¬ 
vertising  and  educate  your  advertiser 
to  keep  within  the  bounds  of  truth  and 
to  forget  “superlatives” — all  ‘  this  will 
help  to  raise  the  .standard  of  your  paper. 

Now  all  the  figures  that  1  have  given 
deal  with  the  mechanical  departments; 
but  this  does  not  indicate  that  the  busi¬ 
ness  office  and  clerical  departments  .are 
alH>ve  improvement.  I  would  like  to  give 
you  a  .standard  to  work  to. 

AVKIUUF:  PROIU’CTION  COSTS. 

The  following  figures  are  taken  from 
three  i)apers  in  the  West  and  one  large 


metropolitan  daily; 

business  office  .'<n<1  niliiiinistmtion . . . .  11.24% 

.\ilvortislii);  ileiiirliiieiit  .  !>.ti2% 

Killtoriiil  ili'imrliiieiit  .  ]0.2I!% 

Ci  renin  lion  .  I2.i;i% 

.Mechanical  .  30.;!2% 

News  print  .  2(i.4;t% 

Total  cxiH'iises  .  100.00% 


If  news  print  goes  up  any  more,  then 
try  and  curtail  some  other  expense,  or 
I'cadjust  your  rates. 

Having  actual  knowledge  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  profit  and  loss  accounts  involved 
in  the  compilation'  of  the  above  statis¬ 
tics,  I  would  state  that  there  is  room 
for  improvement  in  the  busine.ss  office, 
and  the  figure  of  11.24  per  cent,  could 
be  reduced.  .Also,  by  rearrangement  of 
the  machinery,  a  reduction  in  expense 
and  time  wa.sted  may  be  effected  in  the 
mechanical  departments.  It  might  be  of 
great  benefit  to  the  publi.shers  in  general 
if  readers  of  this  article  would  send  in 
their  figures  on  a  percentage  basis  along 
the  aI)ove  lines.  The  larger  number  re- 
ceiverl,  the  more  accurate  would  be  the 
net  percentage,  and  by  submitting  per¬ 
centages  only,  no  real  information  re¬ 
garding  your  business  is  given  away; 
and  of  course  your  figures  would  be 
merged  with  many  others,  so  that  all 
identity  is  lost. 

SAVINOS  MOItK  TUAN  nAI.AN(TS  COSTS. 

The  object  of  this  article  is  not  only 
to  give  yt)u  a  .standard  towaids  which  to 
work  — to  give  you  a  now  idea  on  the 
(•alculation  of  rates,  but  to  impress  upon 
you  thejiecessity  of  having  this  cla.ss  of 
information  before  you  all  the  time.  In¬ 
variably  you  can  get  all  this  without  any 
additional  expense,  because  savings  wili 
be  effected  immediately  which  will  more 
than  compen.sate  the  outlay.  It  always 
seems  strange  to  me  that  publishers  in 
general  cannot  see  this — where  other 
nuanufacturers  would  not  tolerate  the 
condition  for  a  minute — and  yet  pub¬ 
li.shers  work  with  a  smaller  margin  of 
actual  profit  than  any  other  manufac¬ 
turer. 

In  conclusion  let  me  urge  you  not  to 
m.ake  alwut  sixteen  different  rates  for 
the  .same  class  of  advertising.  I  have 
seen  some  advertising  solicitors  who 
really  didn’t  know  the  rate  themselves. 
They  wanted  to  talk  it  over  with  their 
manager  and  see  how  much  he  thought 
you  would  st.and  for.  Display  advertis¬ 
ing  only  co.sts  one  figure — then  only  sell 
it  at  one  figure  and  base  that  figure  on 
your  production  co.st,  and  then  raise  it 
if  you  like  to  meet  the  circulation  fig¬ 
ures— but  don’t  lower  it. 


What  the  world  needs  Is  not  more 
calandty-howlcrs  and  advance  agents 
of  things  evil,  but  more  men  and  wo¬ 
men  who  joyously  proclaim  their  be¬ 
lief  in  the  es.sential  goodness  of  the 
universe  and  all  things  and  all  persons 
in  it.  This  is  the  liest  world  I  have 
ever  lived  in,  and  if  it  needs  a  de¬ 
fender,  it  can  count  on  me. 


340,904 

The  report  to  the  United  States  Gov¬ 
ernment  shows  that  the  average  net  paid 
sale  of  The  New  York  Times,  daily  and 
Sunday,  for  the  six  months  ended  Sep¬ 
tember  30,  1916,  was  340,904  copies,  a 
gain  of  22,630  over  the  corresponding 
period  of  last  year — a  circulation  which 
represents  in  one  grouping  the  largest 
number  of  intelligent,  discriminating  and 
responsive  readers  ever  assembled  by  a 
newspaper. 


The 

Pittsburgh  Post 

ONLY 
Democratic 
Paper  In 
Pittsburgh. 

CONE.  LORENZEN  h  WOODMAN. 
Special  Representatives 
New  York,  Detroit,  Kansas  City,  Chicago 


Buffalo  News 

EDWARD  H.  BUTLER 

Editor  and  Publisher 

“The  only  Buffalo  newspaper  that  cen¬ 
sors  its  advertising  columns.  Many  of 
our  advertisers  use  our  columns  exclusive¬ 
ly.  The  above  is  one  of  the  many  rea¬ 
sons  why." 

MEMBER  A.  B.  C. 

Fertign  Advertising  Refresentatives 
KELLY-SMITH  COMPANY 
tso  Fifth  Avenue  Lytton  Building 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 


The  Strike  Situation 


from  tho  workors*  vlowiwilnt  every  day  in 


(Onily  mill  Siin«1ny> 


Tills  ronsi.xtiMit  st:uid  is  iiiakiti;; 

hosts  4»f  lu  w  frienils  for  us.  while 
niot’f*  elos4*ly  tiu'  eld. 

I.o.viilty  and  resiwuislveiiess  rhar:ieteria»- 
readers,  wlio  an*  also  followers. 

You  should  know  this  pai»er — 
AdvoTtUing  itateg  for  AToir,  10c.  a  Knc. 


It*s  the  buying 
power  represented 
in  circulation 
that  counts. 

Pittsburg 

Leader 

In  Philadelphia 

For  ox'cr  half  a  rentury 

THE  EVENING 
TELEGRAPH 

li.is  reBCluNl  more  men  anti  women 
of  <Mhicjith»n.  retineiuent  and  HVY- 
1N<;  POWER  than  any  other  Phil¬ 
adelphia  newH|»m»er.  and  its 
tieii  Is  stn'Ujier  to«lay  than  over 
iM'fore  in  tta  history. 

More  than  a  million  and  a  half 
lines  of  paid  advertising  gained 

during  first  eight  months  of  1016 
-  a  greater  gain  than  that  of  .\NY 
other  Philadelphia  newspaper, 
morning  or  evening. 
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SPHINX  CLUB  HONORS  F.  JAMES  GIBSON,  FOUN 
DER,  AT  TWENTIETH  ANNUAL  BANQUET 

(Concluded  from  page  5) 


SPECIFY 

CLINE-WESTINGHOUSE 

Motor  and  Control 
Equipments 

FOR  WEB  PRESSES 

SPECIAL  MOTOR  DRIVES  for 
STEREOTYPE  MACHINES 

LINOTYPE  MOTOR  DRIVES 

CLINE  ELECTRIC  MFC.  CO. 

Fisher  Bldg.,  Chicago 
38  Park  Row,  New  York 

USE 

UNITED 

PRESS 

FOR 

Afternoon  Papers 

Gaaaral  OScm.  WerU  Bldg.,  N«w  York 


C  Special  representatives  know  that 
the  greater  the  variety  and  volume  of 
local  business  their  papers  carry,  the 
higher  the  value  of  the  papers  to  the 
national  advertiser. 

C  Many  special  representatives  who 
know  through  years  of  observation 
recommend 

AD  ART  SERVICE 

212  PreM  Bldg.  Claveland,  O. 

to  all  papers  on  their  lists. 


Toa  MUST  Use  the 

LOS  ANGELES 

EXAMINER 

to  cover  the  GREAT  SOUTHWEST 

SotefH5S.*““..150,000 


The  News  FIRST 

and  all  sides  of  it; 
reliably,  accurately, 
without  fear  or  favor 

International  News  Service 

238  William  St.,  New  York  City 


R.J.BIDWELLCO. 

Pacific  Coast  Representative  of 

DAILY 

NEWSPAPERS 

SAN  FRANCISCO  OFFICE 

of  the 

Editor  and  Publisher 

742  Market  Street 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


is  surely  amazing!  When  the  proposi¬ 
tion  of  a  club  of  this  kind  was  put  up  to 
me,  I  was  a  little  leary  of  the  thing.  It 
appeared  to  me  in  the  very  outset  to 
make  a  social  club,  as  well  as  an  ad¬ 
vertising  club.  I  was  in  The  Clover 
Club,  of  Philadelphia,  at  the  time.  The 
Clover  Club  had  a  thirty-member  limit 
and  nothing  In  the  way  of  a  local  habi¬ 
tation.  We  had  drifted  from  place  to 
place  and  ultimately  we  had  drifted  to 
the  Bellevue  and  there  we  were  treated 
like  brothers — brothers  that  you  love.  It 
was  clear  in  my  head  that  the  one  thing 
for  the  future  of  the  Sphinx  Club  should 
be  that  it  should  have  a  local  habita¬ 
tion.  So  I  said  I  will  go  to  Mr.  Boldt 
and  see  if  he  can  treat  the  Sphinx  Club 
as  he  treated  the  Clover  Club  and  Mr. 
Boldt  took  us  gladly  under  his  wing.” 

MR.  H.  B.  HARDINQ  SAID! 

‘‘Let  me  say  to  the  young  men  of 
the  Club  not  to  be  in  a  hurry  to  attain 
the  honors  of  the  position  without  the 
salary.  I  would  rather  be  a  hope-to-be 
than  wear  the  Iron  Cross  for  past  per¬ 
formances.  In  1899  when  George  P. 
Rowell  was  elected  President  I  was  pur- 
suaded  by  the  invisible  government  to 
accept  the  office  of  Vice-President  just 
to  be  ornamental  and  to  do  nothing. 
The  beverage  at  the  early  dinners  of 
the  Sphinx  Club  was  sour  wine  with 
some  ale.  Result:  all  the  members  went 
to  sleep.  Now  we  have  sparkling  bev¬ 
erages,  and  all  are  wide  awake.” 

MR.  FRANK  PRESBRET  SAH): 

‘‘I  want  to  acknowledge  here,  my  debt 
of  gratitude  to  the  ancients  and  honor- 
ables  on  the  other  side  of  the  table. 
The  standards  they  have  established 
have  permeated  the  advertising  busi¬ 
ness.  Mr.  Rowell  was  a  man  I  always 
looked  up  to  and  admired.  I  remember 
when  I  came  to  New  York  as  a  young 
advertising  man  how  I  looked  up  to  Mr. 
Ward  and  Mr.  Giliam.  There  has  been 
been  a  great  transformation  in  adver¬ 
tising  in  the  last  fifteen  or  twenty  years. 
I  believe  that  this  Sphinx  Club  has  had 
as  much  to  do  with  elevating  the  en¬ 
tire  standard  of  advertising  business  by 
making  a  fact  that  slogan  ‘Honesty  in 
Advertising.’  I  think  that  the  entire 
advertising  field  here  as  well  as  in 
Europe  owes  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  this 
club  for  the  splendid  position  it  has  al¬ 
ways  held  in  the  advertising  world.” 

MR.  W.  R.  NOTCH  KIN  SAID: 

“No  business  in  the  long  run  can  suc¬ 
ceed  unless  based  on  honest  principles 
and  if  you  are  to  succeed  In  the  long 
run  be  honest.  The  Sphinx  Club  is  the 
father  of  all  advertising  Clubs.  It  was 
the  first  body  of  men  that  gathered  to¬ 
gether  for  the  betterment  of  advertis¬ 
ing.” 

MR.  E.  D.  GIBBS  said: 

“I  like  the  Sphinx  Club  because  of 
the  fellows  in  it.  There  are  men  here 
to-night  who  have  belonged  to  the  best 
of  clubs  and  whom  up  to  the  present 
time  I  count  as  my  friends.  I  think 
after  all  that  the  greatest  asset  a  man 
has  is  the  friends  he  forms.  I  have 
a  copy  of  a  little  book  here  written  by 
Hugh  Chalmers,  who  I  am  glad  to  say 
is  present  to-night.  Among  the  many 
other  bright  sayings  the  following  I 
think  is  very  good,  ‘If  more  of  our 
young  men  were  on  speaking  terms 
with  the  paying  teller  there  would  be 
less  work  for  the  Salvation  Army.’  And 
'also  another  bright  saying,  ‘Advertis¬ 
ing  takes  things  from  where  they  are 
and  puts  them  where  they  ought  to 


be.’  We  have  been  successful  in  the 
Sphinx  Club  because  we  have  been  hon¬ 
est,  because  we  appreciate  honesty.” 

MR.  HENRY  C.  BROWN  SAID: 

“There  never  was  a  time  in  the  ca¬ 
reer  of  business  men  when  it  was  so 
necessary  for  men  to  get  together  in 
some  mutual  understanding  for  the 
further  advancement  of  business  and  of 
course,  advertising.  Every  organization 
is  wielding  a  powerful  influence  in  a 
great  many  directions  and  which  we 
know  only  too  well.  Mr.  Ward  doubts 
as  to  whether  manufacturers  appreciate 
advertising.  I  do  not  know  of  anybody 
that  appreciates  the  worth  of  advertis¬ 
ing  more  than  the  manufacturer.  Since 
the  Sphinx  Club  was  founded  there 
have  come  to  this  country  the  aeroplane, 
wireless,  automobile,  automatic  machin¬ 
ery,  submarine,  talking  machine.” 

MR.  PHILLIP  A.  CX)NNE  SAID: 

“The  first  dinner  of  my  administra¬ 
tion  opened  plea.santly  with  Charles  F. 
Murphy  as  the  orator.  His  topic  was 
‘Advertising  makes  strange  Bedfel¬ 
lows.’  He  told  us  of  a  lady  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts  whom  he  knew  who  separated 
her  female  authors  from  her  male  au¬ 
thors  because  she  said  she  did  not  want 
Edgar  Allen  Poe  leaning  against  Elinor 
Glynn  for  three  weeks. 

“Louis  came  to  me  in  the  middle  of 
the  dinner  and  said,  ‘Mr.  Conne,  your 
store  is  on  fire.’  Well,  1  said  I  am  not 
a  fireman.  Why  don't  you  try  the  New 
York  Firemen,  they  might  be  able  to  put 
it  out.  There  was  no  fire;  it  so  hap¬ 
pened  that  my  Swedish  porter  wanted  to 
see  how  the  fire  alarm  box  worked  so 
he  hit  it  with  a  ladder.” 

The  officers  of  the  Sphinx  Club  are 
as  follows:  President,  Preston  P.  Lynn; 
vice-presidents,  R.  S.  Scarhurgh,  Clar¬ 
ence  W.  Smith,  Dan  A.  Carroll,  Collin 
Armstrong;  secretary,  Edmund  D. 
Gibbs;  treasurer,  R.  F.  R.  Huntsman; 
executive  committee,  W.  R.  Hotchkin, 
James  O’Flaherty,  Samuel  Moffitt, 
Clarkson  Cowl,  George  Ethridge,  Corbett 
McCarthy,  Ludwig  Nissen. 

LIST  OF  GUESTS  AT  DINNER. 

The  following  guests  were  in  attend¬ 
ance  at  the  dinner: 

rollln  Armstrong,  Joseph  11.  Apin'!,  Julius 
Oohs  .Adlor,  H.  Ahern.  Raimondo  C.  Aimono, 
I»u!s  .Aronson,  Wilson  -A.  Austin.  R.  AV.  Ashcroft. 
Henry  C.  Brown.  Harry  B.  Bertlne.  Alfred  W. 
Booth,  Samuel  Brill,  James  Wright  Brown.  Thom¬ 
as  A.  Barrett.  B.  J.  Beardsley.  Wllfre<l  C.  Bates, 
John  T.  Ballou,  Jr.,  J.  F.  Beale.  Jr..  H.  C. 
Beagary,  W.  T.  Black,  D.  P.  Buckley,  G.  Bryne, 
Wm  Bruekhauscr,  A.  G.  Belden,  S.  L.  Bowser. 
O.  H.  Carrington,  H.  H.  Cooke,  Philip  A.  Conne, 
Dan  A.  Carroll,  John  Lewis  Childs,  fliigh  Chal¬ 
mers,  Tliomas  E.  Conklin,  11.  L.  Oohen,  William 
O.  Cozier,  Theodore  Christmas.  Gray  Crane.  R.  D. 
Carter,  E.  W.  Costello,  H.  H.  Conland,  J.  C. 
Cheyaller,  E<lward  C.  Caldwell,  Charles  F.  Do<!d, 
James  .VI.  DeMallie,  Joe  G.  Dreyfus,  F.  S?.  Do- 
remus,  A.  J.  Denne,  Edwin  Dodderldgc  DeWltt, 
T.  .Ashley  Dent,  H.  R.  Drummond,  Dr.  Thomas 
Davies,  H.  H.  Davies,  James  C.  Dayton,  A. 
Dalrymple,  Val  Dysert,  Dr.  William  F.  Doyle, 
George  Ethridge,  Charles  H.  Eddy,  Martin  Egan, 
ten.  M.  Fralley,  W.  J.  R.  Frutchey.  Theodore  S. 
F'ettlnger,  F'.  Irving  Fletcher,  Paul  Fitzpatrick, 
Walter  Ford,  Charles  A.  Frutchey,  Luther  D. 
Fernsld,  R.  M.  Ferns.  Arthur  Frecmah,  W.  T. 
Grant.  B.  J.  Greenhut,  Louis  J.  Gerson,  Will 
Gash  and  guest,  M,  M.  Gillam,  Frederic  J.  Gib¬ 
son.  E.  D.  Gibbs,  D.  R.  Grnllch,  Stanley  E. 
Gunnison,  S.  W.  Goldberg,  H,  B.  Gibbs,  Louis 
Gilman,  L.  8.  Gallup,  Joseph  W.  Gannon,  W. 
E.  Gude,  J.  P.  Glllroy,  J.  Frederic  Gibbs,  R.  F. 
R.  Huntsman,  Carl  Hoffbaner,  H.  B.  Harding, 
W.  R.  Hotchkin.  M.  D.  Hunton,  E.  Paul  Ham¬ 
ilton,  George  F.  Heydt,  Walter  Hammlll,  Richard 
M.  ' Huber,  W.  W.  Ballock,  Charles  Hartner,  E. 
H.  Howell.  Arch  C.  Heller,  B.  Hillman,  G.  W; 
Hopkins,  O.  C.  Harn,  J.  P.  Hallman,  Thomas  S. 


INTERNATIONAL  PRORATE^  PAPER 


President  Philip  T.  Dodge  Conlirnis  Tele¬ 
grams  Sent  to  Customer-. 

Customers  of  the  Internationiil  Paper 
Company  were  in  receipt  of  tc’,<  grams 
from  the  Company  this  week  notifying 
them  that  the  stock  of  news  print  on 
hand  had  reached  such  a  p<iint  that 
only  a  certain  amount  was  available. 
The  Company  stated  that  they  were  go¬ 
ing  to  pro-rate  this  paper  among  the 
customers  and  advised  all  hand.s  to  get 
the  share  they  are  entitled  to  under 
the  pro-rating. 

This  was  confirmed  yesterday  by 
President  Dodge  of  the  Company  to  a 
representative  of  the  Editor  a.nd  Pub¬ 
lisher  Mr.  Dodge  stated  that  the  tele¬ 
gram  was  a  follow  up  of  a  letter  sent 
to  the  customers  of  the  Company  al>out 
two  months  ago,  when  they  were  ad¬ 
vised  that  if  the  demands  for  news 
print  continued  to  increase  a.s  it  vva.s 
doing  a  point  would  soon  be  reach¬ 
ed  where  the  Company  would  have  to 
pro-rate.  “Wo  are  doing  everything  in 
our  power”  he  said,  "to  get  paper  to 
them.  We  could  sell  this  surplus  stock 
in  the  market  for  twice  what  we  are 
getting  from  it  by  this  plan,  but  in¬ 
stead  we  are  giving  our  customers  the 
lieneflt  of  it.”  Mr.  Dodge  also  expressed 
it  as  his  opinion  that  publishei-.s  are 
not  doing  enough  in  the  matter  of  re¬ 
trenchment  to  assist  the  manufacturers. 

“They  should  cut  off  all  returns,  and 
special  editions,  which  would  reduce 
the  demand  by  10  per  cent.,  and  assist 
us  in  other  ways  to  reduce  the  de¬ 
mand,”  he  said. 


Canada  Bars  German  Papers 

The  Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Volksfrcund,  a 
German  paper,  has  been  forbidden  tlie 
Canadian  mails.  Similar  measures  have 
been  taken  against  Der  Staats  .\n- 
zeiger,  published  at  Bismarck,  X.  1)., 
and  the  Dakota  Freie  Press,  pulilishod 
at  Aberdeen,  N.  D. 


If  you  intend  to  go  to  work,  there 
is  no  better  place  than  right  where 
you  are;  if  you  do  not  intend  to  go 
to  work,  you  cannot  get  along  any¬ 
where.  Squirming  and  crawling  abni’t 
from  place  to  place  can  do  no  good. — 
[Abraham  Lincoln. 


Husk,  K.  L.  Houston,  H.  11.  Imruy,  RoIstI  Ir¬ 
win,  Darwin  K.  James,  J.  C.  Johnson,  VViUia-n 
C.  Kempland,  Jr.,  E.  C.  Mears  Kemp,  •!.  G. 
Kane,  .lohn  Kenton,  J.  Samuel  Ijish.  S.  E.  I.iiili. 
P.  I*.  Lynn,  Edward  Lassere,  George  Isisli.  I‘lir.;:i 
I^eBontllller,  H.  F.  Lynn.  Hon.  .Aaron  .1.  le 
William  J.  Morton.  .Sainnel  Moflltt.  .1.  W:  •!“ 
MeGowln,  I’liul  Meyer,  Frank  E.  Morrison.  II. 
J.  Mahin,  Fowler  Manning,  E.  M.  .Vladd' i-k. 
Morris  Metcalf.  T.  K.  Mcllroy,  George  T.  .Mns- 
son,  John  Adams  MotUtt,  Frank  A.  MonleHn-. 
J.  B.  Mehler,  .A.  C.  Monagle.  1’.  J.  Montague.  "  I 
Mitchell,  Hno.  .Arthur  Muridiy,  S.  \V.  .Mmh. 
Luslwig  Xlssen,  Henry  E.  Xorwell,  E<lward  .1. 
Noble,  John  Nickerson,  Jr.,  F.  W.  Nash,  lloger  1. 
O’Donnell,  James  O'Flaherty,  James  o’Flaliert.v . 
Jr.,  D.  J.  Ogllvle,  E<lward  O’Connor,  Jo.-e.di 
Proskauer,  H.  Wllbnr  Paret,  William  G.  Preston, 
F>ank  Presbrey,  George  M.  Prentiss,  .A.  W. 
Pease,  Frank  Pita.  G.  E.  Pasmore.  F'.  .St.  .lolni 
RIrhards,  E.  H.  Randolph,  L.  L.  Rolildns.  Jr.. 
Carroll  Ragan,  John  J.  Riley,  Louis  K<>s<'nliera. 
Joseph  A.  Rooney,  W.  T.  Riley,  Charles  Ilosen 
la-rg,  K.  E.  Smith.  Emil  .M.  Scholz.  Frank  G. 
Smith,  R.  S.  Scarhurgh,  Jnles  P.  Storm.  Alle  rt 
F.  Strasbiirger,  Rot)ert  L.  StIIlson,  Butler  Sliel 
don,  J.  B.  Sheffield,  T.  B.  Sl)encer,  Tlieodon- 
Salftier.  .Arthur  .Salinger,  James  H.  Scliackelton 
C.  M.  Storm,  A.  E.  Storm,  William  K.  Swartz. 
J.  K.  Sullivan,  Henry  S.  Terbcll,  Arthur  B. 
Thomas,  Harry  Tlp|)er,  Fre<lerlck  Timpson.  Wil¬ 
liam  M.  Townsend,  Walter  Taleott.  L.  -A.  Van 
Patten.  Onsfav  A.  Von  Diihn,  Louis  Wiley. 
Rlobard  H.  Waldo.  Harvey  C.  Woo<l,  Jesse  Wine 
hnrgh,  Artemas  Ward.  Edmund  Wolcott,  L.  <!. 
Wright,  E.  R.  Walfner,  Fred.  Walsh,  Ernest 
Watkins.  Grover  A.  Whalen,  Walter  D.  Walker, 
Thomas  J.  Watson.  George  L.  Welp. 
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TIPS  FOR  DEALERS  IN  NEWSPAPER  EQUIPMENT 

New  Concerns  and  Old  That  Are  or  Will  Be  in  the  Market  for 

Supplies. 


.  new  incorporations 

Enio,  Okla.— Tl^e  Addeco  Advertis¬ 
ing  Oonii.i\ny:  capital  $2,500;  incor¬ 
porators:  W.  H.  Manning,  M.  E.  York, 
J.  A.  York,  and  A.  M.  Manning. 

Raleioh,  N.  C. — State  Journal,  Inc., 
capital  $50,000,  Alex.  J.  Field,  L.  R. 
Field,  K.  T.  Ward;  to  publish  newspa¬ 
per. 

Philaoei-phia.— Publi.shing  &  Supply 
Company.  Philadelphia;  capital,  $5,000; 
John  G.  .Maguire,  Wayne. 

Phiupelphia.  —  Laverne  Publishing 
Companj,  capital,  $25,000;  Frank  East- 
lack. 

New  Yoi!K. — Uadorn  &  Neidorff,  Inc., 
printers,  publishers,  color  work,  auto¬ 
graph.  plate  engraving,  $8,100;  W. 
Heinecke,  H.  Neidorff,  D.  Radorn,  461 
Eighth  Avenue. 

Syracise,  N.  Y. — United  States  Sur¬ 
vey  Co.,  Inc.,  publishers,  printers,  de¬ 
signers,  $10,000;  L.  J.  Farley,  W.  T. 
Ohle,  E.  Jenkins,  Hotel  Onondaga,  Syra¬ 
cuse. 

Port  Washington,  N.  Y. — Port  Wash¬ 
ington  I’ub.  Corp.,  newspaper,  printing, 
publishing,  $5,000;  J.  J.  McDermott,  C. 
H.  Gross,  H.  D.  Meach. 

New  York. — The  Bar  Register  Co., 
Inc.,  publish  legal  directories,  printing 
$30,000;  J.  Cox,  W.  H.  Marshall,  J. 
C.  Hodge,  233  Broadway. 

Athen.s,  Tenn. — Old  Ho.me  Publishing 
Company;  capital  stock,  $10,000;  in¬ 
corporators,  G.  M.  N.  Parker,  C.  H. 
Bivins,  P.  A.  Fitzgerald,  W.  R.  Stephen¬ 
son,  V.  C.  McKenzie;  to  publish  periodi¬ 
cals,  books,  and  other  manuscrfpts. 

New  York  City. — The  Jewish  Bulle¬ 
tin,  Inc.;  capital  stock,  $500;  proprie¬ 
tors  and  publishers  of  newspapers,  jour¬ 
nals,  and  magazines;  directors,  Harriet 
B.  Lowenstein,  Albert  Lucas,  and  Boris 
Fingerhood,  all  of  New  York  city. 

New  York  City. — Greenwich  Village 
Industries,  Inc.;  capital  stock,  $20,000; 
publishing  and  printing  and  manufact¬ 
uring  of  novelties  and  art  objects;  di¬ 
rectors,  Harry  M.  Michaels,  Seymour 
Dunbar,  and  Stallo  Vinton,  all  of  New 
York  city. 

Bronx. — The  Keogh  Press,  Inc.;  capi¬ 
tal  stock,  ?5,000;  printers,  bookbinders, 
engravers,  and  electrotypers;  directors, 
Ro.ss  F.  Keogh,  Hiram  M.  Grandin,  and 
James  Murphy,  all  of  New  York  city. 


CHANGES  IN  INTEREST 

Red  Hook,  N.  Y. — N.  G.  Lucas  has 
purchased  the  Journal,  of  this  place, 
and  the  Tivoli  (N.  Y.)  Times,  both 
weeklies. 

Waukegan,  HI. — The  Weekly  Gazette 
has  been  sold  to  the  Keystone  Print¬ 
ing  Co.,  Libertyville,  publishers  of  the 
Lake  County  Register. 

MiDixrrHiAN,  Tex. — W.  M.  Stanberry, 
editor  and  publisher  of  the  Midlothian 
Argus,  has  received  his  commission  as 
Postn.aster  and  has  leased  his  paper 
to  J.  A.  Padon  and  W.  C.  Brown. 

Tecumsbh,  Neb. — E.  G.  Howard,  for- 
nier  owner  of  the  Journal,  has  pur- 
cha.sed  a  half  interest  in  the  paper, 
which  he  sold  a  few  months  ago  to 
Charles  D.  Blauvelt.  . 

Ash  Grove,  Mo. — E.  B.  Woolsey  has 
purchased  tha  Cohimonwealth. 

Liberal,  Kan. — ^Warren  Zimmerman 
has  bought  the  News. 


Ulyssus,  Neb. — Mrs.  Edna  Dobson 
has  sold  the  Saturday  Night  Review  to 
Ira  W.  Naylor,  who  has  been  acting  as 
foreman  of  the  plant  for  several  years. 


NEW  ENTERPRISES 

Toledo,  O. — A  new  Polish  daily  is  to 
l)e  published  here.  The  Polish  Ameri¬ 
can  Publishing  Company  is  to  operate 
the  paper. 

Portages,  N.  M. — W.  H.  Braley  has 
launched  a  new  newspaper  here,  known 
as  the  Portales  Valley  News,  of  which 
he  is  editor  and  publisher. 

Calexico,  Cal., — It  is  announced  that 
an  afternoon  Democratic  daily  will 
start  publication  at  Calexico,  Cal.,  this 
month.  The  new  paper  will  be  owned 
by  F.  B.  Beyer,  and  Roy  Davidson  will 
be  editor. 

Orange,  Cal. — The  new  daily  paper, 
launched  October  1  at  this  place,  is 
known  as  the  Orange  Daily  Star.  Wiley 
A.  Magruder  is  the  city  editor  of  the 
paper. 

Marietta,  Ga. — Marietta  is  to  have 
another  newspaper.  Otis  A.  Brumby, 
formerly  on  the  St.  Petersburg  Times, 
has  just  purchased  the  Marietta  News, 
and  will  issue  a  new  paper  called  the 
Cobb  County  Times. 

Fort  Worth,  Tex. — Prohibitionists  of 
Fort  Worth  have  launched  a  movement 
for  the  organization  of  a  stock  company 
to  begin  the  publication  of  a  second 
morning  newspaper  in  Fort  Worth.  The 
new  daily  will  advocate  prohibition  and 
clean  city  and  county  government  in 
its  news  columns  and  on  its  editorial 
page. 


In  New  Quarters 

S.  W.  Straus  &  Company,  the  invest¬ 
ment  house,  dealing  in  real-estate  mort¬ 
gage  bonds,  have  moved  their  advertis¬ 
ing  publicity  department  to  150  Broad- 
Way,  New  York  city.  H.  B.  Mat¬ 
thews  has  for  some  time  been  in  charge 
of  this  department.  The  Johnson  Ad¬ 
vertising  Corporation  of  Chicago  will 
continue  to  place  the  advertising  of  S. 
W.  Straus  &  Company. 


Receiver  in  Charge 

The  Imperial  Valley  Press,  of  El  Cen¬ 
tro,  Cal.,  has  announced  that  it  is  being 
conducted  by  Charles  Driver,  as  receiv¬ 
er,  and  E.  J.  Parke,  as  edltor-in-charge. 
Foreclosure  proceedings  were  recently 
started  at  San  Bernardino  by  Mr.  Driv¬ 
er. 


To  Advertise  San  Antonio,  Tex. 

The  One  Thousand  Club,  of  San  An¬ 
tonio,  Tex.,  has  launched  a  campaign  to 
rfil.se  $5,000  to  be  used  in  advertising 
thfit  city.  President  J.  V.  Hucker  said 
that  $5,000  had  already  been  raised  and 
that  the  present  campaigm  was  intended 
to  raise  $5,000  more. 

Newspaper  Press 
For  Sale 

Owing  to  till*  merging  of  the  Plainfield 
Daily  FYeHs  and  Conr!cr*New«.  we  haye  for 
aaio  an  exeidleiit  preaa,  printing  up  to  slx- 
t«*<‘n  i>ng«*a.  and  complete  stereotyping  out¬ 
fit;  flat  costing  box  and  machinery;  and 
four  No.  3  linotypes.  All  can  be  seen  In 
ofieratlon.  Kverythlng  in  first  class  condi¬ 
tion  ami  giving  good  service  now,  C^n  bo 
8hlp()^  In  October^ 

COURIER-NEWS 

Plainfield,  N.  J. 


HELP  WANTED 


AdvertUemefUs  under  thi$  oUi$Hfioiition»  fifteen 
eente  per  line,  each  insertion.  Count  ein 
u>ord$  to  the  line. 


ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  —  Advertising 

salesman  wanted.  We  are  not  satisfied  with 

the  amount  of  advertising  received  from  local 
merchants.  St*me  of  them  have  l>een  In  busi¬ 
ness  30  to  40  years.  Our  paper  Is  only  20 
years  old.  Many  have  never  given  us  a  chance 
«  sIm»w  what  we  can  do  In  the  way  of  secnr- 
•V'  results.  Perhaps  It  Is  our  fault  as  sales¬ 
men.  We  have  an  opening  for  a  high-class 
sue-nian  for  a  temporary  position.  We  know 
of  other  papi'rs  who  are  considering  a  similar 
"ove.  Dry  goods,  hardware,  and  furniture  are 
lines  we  want  pushed.  A^ldress  giving  ex- 
]>erJence  and  references.  M.  3074,  oare  Editor 
and  Ihiblisher. 


EXPEUTENTED  ADVERTISING  SOLICITOR 
evening  pai>er.  Duff  Sutherlaml,  Ludlngton, 
Mich. 


F'.VRM  EDITOR — Old-estahllsheil  Farm  Stock 
ami  Home  Journal  located  In  aplendld  field  of 
Southwest  offers  unusual  opportunity  for  man 
«f  exjMTience.  character,  and  ability,  able  to 
invest  fi'or  tlmu.snnd  with  services.  Give  par¬ 
ticulars  in  fii-st  letter.  Address  .M.  3070,  care 
of  K^lltor  and  Pirt>li«her. 


/'ITY’  EDITOR — ^Wanted,  a  young  man  for 
city  editor  and  to  take  the  place  of  assistant 
nmnagiT.  on  a  Texas  newspaper  with  a  circula¬ 
tion  of  0,000  in  a  town  of  2r».000.  Address 
M  3071.  care  of  Editor  and  Pirbllsher, 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

AilrrrtiKcmcntK  under  thi*  claneiftcation.  ten 
Crete  per  line,  each  insertion.  Count  siw 
words  to  the  tine.  For  those  unemploi/ed, 
not  to  exceed  50  words,  two  insertions  FREE. 


.\l>Vi;UTI.'<ING  M.\X — Callable,  Ptlucatwl  man 
wild  lias  ideas  and  knows  how  to  present  them  in 
a  foreihle  and  eonrtfsms  manner.  P^xperienced  in 
news|ia|H“r  advertising.  Adaptable.  Willing  to 
undertake  anv  kind  of  work  you  have  to  olTer. 
Address  M.  L.  P'earns,  229  W.  129th  St.,  City. 


AUDITOR  &  mr.SINESS  MANAGER— At  pres¬ 
ent  with  large  Eastern  Dally  seeks  opening  in 
West.  Will  take  full  charge  and  later  If  mii- 
tuall.v  satisfactory  will  pnreliase  interest.  High¬ 
est  references  and  quallflcatlons.  Eleven  years’ 
practical  ami  technical  experience.  .Apply  Box 
M.:i072.  care  of  Editor  and  Publisher. 


ADl'EiUTISIXG  iMAXAGEK— Experienceil  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  swks  eonnt'ction  with  daily 
paisT  where  he  will  have  an  opportnnlty  to 
irrove  his  worth,  .tge  32,  married,  eight  years’ 
advertising  exiswleuce.  Best  references  as  te 
character  and  atitlity ;  have  always  earned  good 
salary  by  prodneiiig.  Make  offer  in  first  letter. 
Addretw  Box  2ti.S,  Jackson,  .Miss. 


ADVEU'nSIXG  SOIilClTOR  AiXD  AD 
WRITER  with  seven  years’  experience  on  East¬ 
ern  Metrorolltan  daily  wonld  like  to  obtain  po¬ 
sition  on  newspaiier  In  Missouri,  Arkansas,  or 
Oklahoma  Imnitvlialcly.  Can  furnish  references 
as  to  what  I  have  done,  and  ns  to  honesty. 
Mmlerate  salary  to  start.  .Address  M.  30G3, 
care  Editor  and  Publisher. 


CAPABLE  AXD  EXPERIENCED  ADVER¬ 
TISING  SGMCnXIU  AND  .SERVICE  MAN.  23 
years  of  age,  now  employed  on  iin|»er  of  25,0(10 
rireulation  in  Middle  Western  city,  desires  isi- 
sltion  on  small  hut  progressive  imiist,  preferably 
In  Wiajtern  city.  .Address  M.  3077,  care  Editor 
anil  Ihddlsher. 


ClRCt'L.ATION  MANAGER. — Now  employed  as 
cireulatlun  manager  and  assistant  to  publisher  In 
city  one  hundred  thousand,  desires  change  for 
gooil  reasons.  In  thrfe  years  have  made  wonder¬ 
ful  rceonl.  new  paid  elrculation  and  cash  receipts 
lnerease<I  75%.  Economic  methods.  No  blnffcr. 
but  good  live  hustler.  31  years  of  age,  married 
over  twelve  years :  experience  on  both  morning 
and  evening  dallies.  Best  .references  possible 
from  present  and  past  publishers.  Gladly  ar¬ 
range  for  interview.  Address  Box  M.  3009,  care 
Billtor  and  Pnhilsher. 


OIRiCULATIOX  S.ALE3  MAJ^.AGBR— The  get¬ 
ting  of  now  BUhacrlbers  for  your  neavepaper, 
whether  daily  or  Sunday,  morning  or  evening, 
is  up  to  your  circulation  manager,  but  your 
circulation  can  be  permanently  built  up  only 
through  .Tour  editorial  department.  Your  Cir¬ 
culation  Sales  Manager  should  be  a  past  master 
tn  Introductory  methods,  with  ability  to  cou- 
serve  the  business  of  new  subscribers  Impressed 
with  the  activities  of  that  department.  1  claim 
for  myself  that  distinction,  and  would  like  to 
get  In  touch  with  the  B.  M.  who  Is  not  entirely 
satisfied  with  his  circulation  department.  Over 
ten  years’  experience  on  one  of  the  greatest 
newspapers  In  the  country.  Able,  where  neces¬ 
sary,  to  reconstruct  from  the  ground  up.  Have 
no  bad  habits,  best  of  reiferences.  Prefer  straight 
salary,  but  will  work  on  salary  and  commission. 
Address  J.  R.  D.,  care  Billtor  and  Publisher. 


flIR0UI/.AT10N  MANAGER  with  over  12  years’ 
successful  exiperlencC  on  one  of  the  country’s 
greatest  dally  and  Sunday  advertising  mediums 
would  like  to  connect  In  city  of  250,000  or  more 
as  business  manager.  Can  lioth  make  and  save 
for  some  puhllslier  whose  business  ofiloe  has  got 
Into  a  rut,  and  requires  reorganization.  Married, 
no  bad  habits,  can  furnish  A-1  references.  Sat¬ 
isfied  with  moderate  salary  until  ability  has 
been  demonstrated.  Address  A.  B.  C.,  care 
Ealltor  and  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER  MAN^ExperloDced  la  slrcula- 
tion,  advertising,  and  'business  mana^^emont. 
Small  Western  Dally  preferred.  References,  sod 
can  prmluce  results.  Address  M.3070,  care  of 
Eilitor  and  Publisher. 


$60,000  bujs  leading  daily  newspaper 
property  of  a  rapidly  growing  north¬ 
western  city  of  15,000.  Annual  vol¬ 
ume  over  $100,000.  Profit  balance 
over  $14,000.  Well  equipped.  Propo¬ 
sition. 


CHAS.  M.  PALMER 

Newspaper  Properties 

225  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 


Business  Manager 


Eastern  dally  has  good  opening  for-  tlio-oiigh- 
ly  exiieneiiceil  manager  who  can  show  fesii’ie 
secured  In  similar  pi-sltlon  and  w-bo  's  priqiarxl 
to  nnrehase  stock  to  the  value  of  $1(1. 0'U.  .Now 
earning  eight  per  cent,  and  growing  steadily, 
with  ample  field  for  furtlmr  development,  alen- 
tlnn  No.  8359. 

FERNALD’S  EXCHANGE,  Inc. 

(Formerly  Femald's  Newspaper  Men's  Exchange) 

Tliird  National  Bank  Bldg  SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 


No.  I516x. 

Only  evening  paper  in  Central 
West  city  of  40,000;  circulation 
over  10,000  (A.  B.  C.) ;  good  adver¬ 
tising;  paper  on  paying  basis  and 
of  good  prestige.  Exceptional  lo¬ 
cation.  Price  $80,000. 

H.  F.  HENRICHS 

Setvapaper  Properties 
LITCHFIBLn,  ILL. 


ST.ATE.\1ENT  OF  THE  OAVNERSHll’.  MAN.AGE- 

MBNT,  CIRCULATION,  ETC.,  RKgUlRED 

BY  THE  ACT  OF  (XlNGRESij  OF  ACUCST 

24.  1912,  of 

THE  EUITOK  AND  FUBLlSllEll 

publlsheil  weekly  at  New  York.  N.  Y.,  for 
Octolier  1,  1910. 

State  of  New  York,  County  of  New  York,  ss. : 

Before  me.  a  Notary  I’ubllc  in  and  for  the 
State  anil  county  aforesaid,  iiersonally  apiieart.l 
Edwin  I).  DeAVltt,  who,  having  been  duly  sworn 
aeeording  to  law.  de|His«'s  and  says  that  he  Is 
the  publisher  of  THE  EDITOR  AND  PUBLISHER 
am]  that  the  following  is.  to  the  liest  of  his 
knuwieilge  and  belief,  a  true  statement  of  the 
ownership,  management  (ami  if  a  daily  paiier, 
the  elreiiiation ) ,  etc.,  of  the  aforesaid  publication 
for  the  date  shown  In  the  abive  caption,  re¬ 
quired  by  the  -Act  of  August  24,  1912,  embodied  In 
section  443,  Postal  Laws  and  Regulations,  print¬ 
ed  on  the  reverse  of  this  form  to  wit : 

1.  'riiat  the  names  ami  addresses  of  the  pub¬ 
lisher,  islltor,  managing  editor,  amt  business 
manager  are. 

Publisher,  Eilwln  D.  DeWltt, 

37  South  Maple  .Ave.,  East  Orange.  N.  J, 
Eilltor,  James  Wright  Brown. 

234  Valentine  Lane,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 
Managing  hklltor,  W.  D.  Showalter, 

Kiehniond  Hill.  L.  I. 
Buslnees  Manager,  George  I’.  Lelller. 

21  Bennett  Ave.,  N.  Y.  City. 

2.  That  the  owners  are:  (Give  names  and  ad¬ 
dresses  of  Individual  owners,  or.  If  a  eonioration. 
give  its  name  and  the  names  ami  addresses  of 
stockholders  owning  or  holding  1  i>er  cent,  or 
more  of  the  total  amount  of  stock  1  ; 

THE  EDITOR  AND  PUBLISHER  CO.,  63  Park 
Row.  N.  Y.  City.  James  Wright  Brown.  2:H 
Valentine  iJine.  Yonkers,  N.  Y. ;  Edwin  D.  De 
Witt.  37  So.  Maple  Ave..  East  Orange.  N.  J. ; 
Frank  I.ieroy  Blanchard.  105  E.  15th  tft..  New 
York  City ;  T.  J.  Keenan.  Keenan  Bldg..  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Pa. :  Martha  Jane  Isdfler.  21  Bennett 
•Ave..  New  York  City;  John  Hniderman.  Harris- 
vllle,  W.  Va. :  Fred  C.  Hunter,  SO  Maiden  I.ane. 
New  York  City ;  .Amelia  .A.  MoUeynolds,  SO 
Maiden  Lane.  New  York  City. 

3.  That  the  known  bondholders,  mortgagees,  and 
other  security  hohfers  owning  or  holding  1  |ier 
cent  or  more  of  total  amount  of  bonds,  mort¬ 
gages.  or  other  securities  are:  None. 

4.  That  the  two  paragraphs  next  above,  giving 

the  names  of  the  owners,  stockholders,  ami  se¬ 
curity  holders.  If  any.  contain  not  only  the  list  of 
stockholders  and  security  holders  as  they  apiiear 
upon  the  books  of  the  company  but  also.  In  cases 
where  the  stockholder  or  security  holder  apim'r 
upon  the  books  of  the  company  as  trustee  nr  In 
any  other  fldnelarv  relation,  the  name  of  the 
person  or  corporation  for  whom  snch  trustee  is 
acting,  la  given;  also  that  the  said  two  |iari- 
grapha  contain  statements  embracing  affiant's  full 
knowledge  and  belief  as  to  the  cirenmstanees  and 
eonditlona  nmler  which  stockholders  and  security 
holders  who  do  not  appear  upon  the  books  of  the 
company  aa  tmsts'es.  hold  atock  and  securities  In 
a  capacity  other  than  that  of  a  hona  fide  owner: 
and  this  affiant  has  no  reason  to  believe  that  any 
other  person,  association,  or  corporation  has  any 
Interest  direct  or  Indirect  In  the  said  stork, 
honds,  or  other  securities  than  as  so  stated  bv 
him.  EDWIN  D.  DkWITT. 

(Signature  of  publisher.) 

Sworn  to  and  anhscrlbed  before  me  this  10th 
day  of  October,  1916. 

(Seal.) .  K.  A.  PRATT. 

(.My  commission  expires  March  30th.  1918.) 
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Keen  Publishers  Everywhere 

Are  Buying  Electric 
Bulletin  Machines. 

They  have  written  us  letters  giv¬ 
ing  dieir  opinions.  They  make 
interesting  reading.  We  wish  we 
could  send  them  to  you  complete. 

Some  of  the  letters  are  in  our 
New  Illustrated  Catalogue.  Why  not 
let  us  send  you  one? 


National  Electric  Bulletin  Corp. 

New  London,  Conn 


ATTRACTIVE  OFFER 
FOR  QUICK  SALE 

Two  Duplex  Fist-Bed  Presses 
Replaced  by  Scott  Web  Presses 

Tcn-pM«  proi  prints  from  •  4.  6,  6  or  10 
poge  /  column  poper  nt  5000  per  hwr. 
Twelve-pnge  press  prinli  4,  6,  6,  10  or  12 
page  7  column  pnpers  nt  4500  per  hour. 

SenJ  for  further  it^formaVon 

Walter  Scott  &  Co. 

Plainfield.  N.  J. 


Successful 

Men  in  everr  walk  of  life  are  all 
familiar  with 

Romeike’s  Press  Clippings 

Among  our  patrona  are  professional  and 
butineM  men  and  women,  public  person- 
‘agef  and  the  leading  Banka,  Tniit  Com¬ 
panies  and  Corporations 

Romeike  Clippings 

I  are  an  indiapentable  adjunct  to  every  bual- 
neta.  If  you  have  never  used  them,  write 
for  information  and  terms  to-day. 

HENRY  ROMEIKE.  INC., 

lOS-IlO  Sovoatk  Ave.  New  York  City 


We  can  increase  your  business — 
you  want  it  increased. 

You  have  thought  of  press  clip¬ 
pings  yourself.  But  let  us  tell  you 
how  press  clippings  can  be  made  a 
business-builder  ft  r  you. 

BURRELLE 

60-62  Warren  St  •  New  York  City 

'  Establishtd  a  S(uarttr  o  ]  o  Ct  tilt  fj . 


TAKE  IT  TO 


OPRN 
•4  HOVBS 
lOVT  OTM 


HCn^STEgTl 
CNGUAVIftS^ 
1  ON  EABTH 


IflNItCALLIISI 


PHOTOCNCiEAmi 

IBSIhsaouam  «M.  «ass-t  I 


Hemstreet’s 

PRESS  CLIPPINGS 

Tenth  Avenue  At  45th  Street 
New  York 


THEODORE  HAGEN  DEAD 


Well  Known  Attache  World  Advertising 
Office  Stricken  Suddenly. 

Theodore  Hagen,  who  was  connected 
for  more  than  thirty  years  with  the  ad¬ 
vertising  department  of  the  New  York 
World,  died  suddenly  of  apoplexy  on  Oc¬ 
tober  10,  at  his  home  in  Weehawken, 
N.  J.  He  was  a  member  of  the  World 
Quarter-Century  Association  and  vol¬ 
untarily  had  for  many  years  rendered 
much  valuable  service  as  chief  of  a 
first  aid  department  for  minor  injuries 
to  pressmen  and  other  mechanics.  Al¬ 
though  he  had  not  a  physician’s  license 
he  had  studied  medicine  before  joining 
the  World’s  advertising  staff.  Mr.  Ha¬ 
gen  suffered  an  apopletic  stroke  last 
February,  but  had  apparently  recov¬ 
ered  and  resumed  his  duties  in  part  un¬ 
til  July.  He  had  since  shown  great 
improvement  and  had  announced  his 
intention  of  returning  to  work  on  the 
day  that  he  died. 


Tribute  to  James  Roseovar 
As  a  tribute  to  the  memory  of  Janies 
Rascover,  late  president  of  Albert 
Frank  &  Co.,  the  board  of  directors 
of  that  company  have  decided  to  keep 
his  name  on  the  rolls  of  the  corpora¬ 
tion  as  president  until  the  first  of  the 
year,  at  which  time  new  officers  will  be 
announced.  Until  that  date,  his  son, 
Frank  James  Rascovar,  vice-president, 
and  his  brother,  Harry  Rascovar,  trea¬ 
surer,  together  with  Mark  Ash,  secre¬ 
tary,  will  take  charge  of  and  continue 
the  same  policy  of  the  company  which 
has  existed  for  the  past  forty-four 
years. 


Will  of  James  Rasrovar  Filed 

The  will  of  James  Rascovar,  late  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  New  York  News  Bureau 
and  of  the  Albert  Frank  Company,  ad- 
verti.sing  agents,  who  died  September  26 
at  Long  Beach,  L.  I.,  has  been  filed 
in  the  Surrogates’  Court  of  New  York 
County.  Edward  Rascovar,  brother  of 
decea.sed,  and  associated  for  years  with 
him  in  the  News  Bureau,  gets  all  of 
te.stator’s  stock  in  that  concern.  One 
hundred  of  his  5  per  cent,  bonds  of  the 
company,  par  value  $1,000  each,  were 
disposed  of  as  follows:  20  in  tru.st  for 
his  sister,  20  in  trust  for  his  brother 
Edward,  and  15  outright  to  each  of  the 
following:  a  .son  Frank  James,  a  broth¬ 
er  Harry,  and  his  two  daughters,  Mrs. 
Jeahette  Rauditz  and  Margruerite  Ras¬ 
covar.  The  residue  of  the  estate  goes  to 
decedent’s  widow,  Mrs.  Vera  Rascovar. 
The  value  of  the  estate  is  not  given. 


OBITUARY  NOTES 

All  the  world’s  a  stage. 

And  all  the  men  and  women  merely 
players. 

They  have  their  exits  and  their  en¬ 
trances; 

And  one  man  in  his  time  plays  many 
parts, 

Ifis  acts  being  seven  ages. 

— Shakespeare. 

William  H.  Sawtehi,  for  many  years 
business  manager  of  the  Lawrence 
(Ma.ss.),  Telegram  and  well  known  in 
newspaper  circles  In  New  England,  is 
dead  after  a  long  illness. 

Gborge  Henry  Picard,  aged  slxty-slx, 
journalist  and  author,  managing  editor 
of  the  McClure  Newspaper  Syndicate, 
and  formerly  with  the  New  York 
Times,  and  American  Press  Association, 
(jled  in  Roosevelt  Hospital,  New  York 


City,  on  October  6.  Burial  was  at  Ny- 
ack,  N.  Y.,  on  Monday. 

Bertram  Hamilton  Crooks,  aged 
twenty-five,  who  left  the  mechanical 
staff  of  the  Halifax  (N.  S.)  Echo  to  en¬ 
list  in  the  Sixty-fourth  Battalion,  has 
been  killed  in  action. 

Ge»rge  F.  McSkimming,  aged  fifty- 
nine,  foreman  of  the  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch  composing  room,  died  in  St. 
Louis  on  October  4,  the  anniversary  of 
his  birth,  of  pneumonia.  He  was  for 
thirty-two  years  a  member  of  the  Post- 
Dispatch  composing  room  staff  and  was 
six  years  with  the  St.  Louis  Republic. 
He  was  a  brother  of  Archie  McSkim¬ 
ming,  ad  room  foreman  of  the  New 
York  World;  Hugh  McSkimming,  com¬ 
posing  room  foreman  of  the  St.  Louis 
Times,  and  Charles  J.  McSkimming, 
copy  reader  on  the  Globe-Democrat. 

Franki-in  B.  Patterson,  head  of  an 
advertising  printing  firm  with  offices  at 
304  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  died  on 
Wedne.sday  at  his  home,  435  Van  Cort- 
landt  Park  Avenue,  Yonkens. 

F.  M.  McCormack,  of  the  Hartley 
(Iowa).  Journal,  is  dead,  at  the  age  of 
seventy  years.  He  was  one  of  the  vet¬ 
erans  of  Iowa  newspaper  work. 

Arthur  J.  O’NEnLL,  who,  it  is  said, 
originated  the  plan  of  premium  distri¬ 
bution  through  newspapers  and  mer¬ 
chants  is  dead  at  his  home  in  Chicago. 
He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
O’Neil-James  Company  which  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  Arthur  J.  O’Neil  Company, 
and  the  Pathe  Phonograph  Company,  of 
which  concern  he  was  president  at  the 
time  of  his  death.  He  was  a  life  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Press  CHub. 

William  Connors,  at  one  time  pro¬ 
prietor  of  the  Troy  (N.  Y.)  Standard- 
Press,  died  recently  in  that  city. 

Dr.  j.  J.  John,  formerly  editor  of  the 
Shamokin  (Pa.)  Daily  Herald,  died  Oc¬ 
tober  2,  at  his  home  in  that  city. 

H.  C.  Krebs,  former  proprietor  of  the 
Bellflower  (Mo.)  News,  died  this  week 
at  his  home  in  Bellflower  after  an  ex¬ 
tended  illness.  For  several  years  he 
was  employed  as  a  printer  on  the  St. 
Louis  ’Rmes,  and  was  a  member  of  the 
St.  Louis  Typographical  Union. 

H.  C.  Brownlee,  business  manager  of 
the  Tokio  (Japan)  ,  Advertiser,  is  dead. 
He  formerly  lived  in  St.  Louis,  and 
went  to  Japan  two  years  ago  from  Salt 
I.ake  City,  where  he  was  at  the  head  of 
the  publicity  department  of  a  big  bank¬ 
ing  concern.  He  is  survived  by  a  widow 
and  a  daughter. 

Joseph  S.  Tunison,  aged  seventy-five, 
newspaper  man  and  author,  is  dead  at 
Chillicothe,  O.  His  early  work  was  with 
the  Cincinnati  Gazette.  Coming  to 
New  York  in  1884,  Mr.  Tunison  was  for 
ten  years  with  the  New  York  Tribune, 
most  of  the  time  as  its  literary  editor. 
He  was  for  several  years  editor  of  the 
Journal,  of  Dayton,  O. 

L.  Fred  Williams,  aged  fifty-six,  edi¬ 
tor  and  publisher  of  the  American  Elk, 
died  at  Detroit,  Mich.,  on  October  7,  af¬ 
ter  a  short  illness.  He  was  formerly 
connected  with  newspapers  in  various 
parts  of  the  country  as  editorial  writer, 
and  held  several  prominent  offices  in 
the  Order  of  Elks. 

Joseph  F.  Henderson,  aged  sixty- 
four,  who  served  on  many  Chicago 
dailies,  was  once  railroad  editor  of  the 
Associated  Press  and  later  editor  of  the 
Woman’s  Home  Companion,  died  a  few 
days  ago  at  Kankakee,  111. 


What  looks  like  success,  at  a  mark¬ 
ed-down  figure,  is  likely  to  be  only  Fail¬ 
ure  with  a  make-up  on  to  resemble 
BiicceM.  Pay  the  price! 


ROGERS  ENDORSES  STEELE’S  PLAN 


Rusiness  Manager  of  The  Chicago  Daily 
News  Advocates  Rigid  Economy. 

(Special  to  Tub  Editob  and  Puhlibhm.) 

Chicago,  October  13. — Hopewell  L. 
Rogers,  business  manager  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Daily  News,  and  president  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers  Asso¬ 
ciation  after  reading  the  interview  with 
G.  F.  Steele,  secretary  of  the  News 
Print  Manufacturers’  Association,  pub¬ 
lished  exclusively  in  The  Editor  and 
Publisher,  last  week,  said: 

“Mr.  Steele  in  his  interview  of  last 
week  makes  many  suggc.stions  which 
publishers  would  do  well  to  follow. 
Many  publishers  have  for  months  been 
following  them  but  unfortunately  there 
are  also  many  who  do  not  con.sider  it 
necessary  to  economize  in  the  use  of 
paper  until  their  existing  and  relatively 
favorable  contracts  expire.  As  Mr. 
Steele  says,  the  A.  N.  P.  A.  has  recog¬ 
nized  the  seriousness  of  the  situation 
for  some  time,  but  It  can  neither  make 
nor  enforce  rules  of  economy  on  Its 
members.  It  had  for  more  than  a  year 
through  Mr.  Palmer,  its  manager,  ad¬ 
vocated  economies  and  informed  its 
members  how  they  might  be  practiced, 
but  in  the  main  they  have  until  now 
only  been  practiced  by  its  members  as 
they  found  themselves  unable  to  buy 
paper  at  normal  prices. 

“The  newspapers  find  themselves  in 
the  same  situation  as  other  manufac¬ 
turers  In  that  they  are  unable  to  get 
an  adequate  supply  of  raw  material,  but 
unfortunately  they  suffer  more  than 
other  manufacturers  through  discon¬ 
tinuance  of  business.  It  is  therefore 
necessary  to  economize  until  the  de¬ 
mand  can  be  brought  within  the 
amount  of  production,  or  the  supply 
can  be  increased  to  take  care  of  the 
demand.  Paying  higher  prices  will  not 
help  except  as  it  tends  to  bring  about 
this  condition. 

“I  do  not  know  from  what  Mr.  Steele 
draws  his  conclusions  as  to  the  atti¬ 
tude  of  the  puhlishers  at  or  after  the 
meeting  with  the  manufacturers  on 
April  5.  The  condition  of  the  paper 
market  as  well  as  the  publishers’  fu¬ 
ture  requirements  were  discus.sed.  and 
I  know  of  no  publisher  present  who 
was  not  pleased  to  have  been  there, 
and  glad  to  have  had  the  opportunity 
of  discussing  the  situation  with  the 
manufacturers.  Personally,  I  .strongly 
favor  such  joint  meetings,  even  though 
what  I  think  are  wrong  conclusions, 
such  as  his,  are  drawn  from  them,  but 
I  recognize  that  all  business  men  out 
of  respect  for  the  law  fear  the  men¬ 
tion  of  price  at  a  meeting  of  any  kind, 
and  therefore  attend  them  with  much 
hesitation.” 


Kept  Their  Wediling  Secret 
Announcement  has  just  been  made  of 
the  wedding  of  Howard  L.  Acton,  a  well 
known  newspaper  man  of  Washington, 
D.  C.,  and  Mrs.  Mary  W.  Lewis,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sanford  M.  War¬ 
ren,  of  this  city.  The  ceremony  took 
place  in  New  York  on  May  24th,  and 
was  known  until  recently  only  to  the 
bride’s  .small  daughter.  The  couple  left 
Wa.shington  a  few  days  ago  for  a 
honeymoon  and  upon  its  conclusion 
they  will  live  nt  the  Hotel  Bossert. 
Brooklyn,  In  whieh  city  Mr.  Acton  will 
engage  in  publicity  work.  Mr.  Acton 
went  to  Wa.shington  In  1911  and  was  on 
the  Wa.shington  staff  of  the  Cincinnati 
Enquirer  and  the  Cincinnati  Times- 
Star.  He  Is  a  member  of  the  National 
Press  Club. 


HOW  A  NATIONAL  ADVERTISER 
WAS  CONVINCED  OF  THE  VALUE 
OF  THE  NEW  ENGLAND  NEWSPAPERS 


National  Advertiser.  Why 

have  you  so  persistently  rec¬ 
ommended  this  particular 
list  of  NEW  ENGLAND 
NEWSPAPERS  ? 

Advertising  Agent.  Because 
I  know  from  long  experience 
that  it  is  the  STRONGEST 
COMBINATION  that  can 
be  made. 

You  get  co-operative  team¬ 
work. 

National  Advertiser.  \\’hat 
do  you  mean  by  “co-oper¬ 
ative  team-work”? 

Advertising  Agent.  I  mean 
that  each  paper  takes  a  per¬ 
sonal  interest  in  your  adver¬ 
tising  campaign. 

Each  one  in  the  list  tries  to 
excel  the  other  in  producing 
results,  yet  all  pull  together 
like  a  crew  of  trained  oars¬ 
men,  in  a  college  regatta. 

National  Advertiser.  What 
do  you  think  of  splitting  the 
list  and  substituting  maga¬ 
zines  for  the  papers  omitted? 
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•Govcriiiiiont  statoniont.  April.  llllO.  Other 
riitlug  Government  statement,  Oetobt'r  1,  1910. 


Advertising  Agent.  That,  to 
my  mind,  would  be  folly. 
You  would  FAIL  in  the 
accomplishments  of  your 
sales. 

New  England  people  are  hard 
to  persuade,  but  when  ONCE 
they  ARE  persuaded,  they 
are  harder  still  to  misper- 
suade. 

All  publications  that  go  into 
New  England  from  other 
states  haven’t  in  their  com¬ 
bined  numbers  as  much  in¬ 
fluence  among  New  England 
readers  as  the  smallest  paper 
in  this  list! 

To  CONVINCE  New  Eng¬ 
land  people  in  the  RIGHT 
W  AY  you  MUST  use  New 
England  Newspapers. 

National  Advertiser.  I  see 

now  what  you  have  been 
driving  at. 

I  believe  what  you  say. 
You’ve  fully  convinced  me. 
Come  in  to-morrow  prepared 
to  answer  all  questions  re¬ 
lating  to  marketing  con¬ 
ditions,  and  I’ll  give  my 
decision. 


The  Editor  and  Publisher  will  supply  advertisers  who  want  further  information  on  marketing  conditions  and  selling  facilities  in  New 
England  and  the  influence  of  its  strong  newspapers.  Write:  The  Editor  and  Publisher,  1117  World  Building,  New  York. 


New  York  Advertising  Situation 

Comparative  Record  of  Display  Advertising  Carried 
by  the  Daily  Newspapers  in  September 

(Figures  compiled  by  the  New  York  Evening  Post) 


EVENING  NEWSPAPERS 

1 

1916 

1915 

Journal 

508,470 

495,054 

Globe 

446,802 

405,746 

Sun 

419,566 

353,148 

Mail 

411,173 

320,648 

World 

340,462 

356,661 

Telegram 

290,129 

235,319 

Post 

280,286 

266,396 

MORNING  NEWSPAPERS  (Excluding  Sunday) 

1916 

ms 

Times 

456,719 

477,128 

World 

196,018 

200,292 

American 

191,569 

182,390 

Sun 

190,062 

183,820 

Herald 

188,533 

213,013 

Tribune 

182,509 

164,253 

SUNDAY  NEWSPAPERS 

1916 

ISIS 

Times 

316,688 

271,778 

American 

281,384 

267,931 

World 

276,832 

238,095 

Herald 

260,329 

265,542 

Tribune 

118,256 

79,538 

230°000  Member 

A  nAY  D.  Vj. 

X\  Xyix  I  otncsT  oAiur  thc  unitco  stated,  cst.  )T93 


CHICAGO 
Tribune  Bldg. 


O’MARA  &  ORMSBEE,  Inc. 

Special  Representatives 


NEW  YORK 
Brunswick  Bldg. 
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